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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF FRANCE AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Art the commencement of the present year the indefatigable M. Charles 
Dupin published an important work on the productive and com- 
mercial powers of France. In this elaborate publication he has in- 
troduced a variety of comparative tables of the statistics of Great 
Britain, the results of his extensive inquiries while residing in this 
country in 1824, By this labour M. Dupin has rendered an important 
service to both countries, and particularly to our own; for it is a 
lamentable truth, that while we have the means of conducting sta- 
tistical inquiries with singular correctness, through the agency of our 
Committees of Parliament, the mass of information which is thus ac- 
quired, at an immense cost of time and money. is scarcely ever digested, 
systematized, and condensed, so as to be useful to the nation at large. 
In some particulars, also, our machinery for conducting statistical in- 
quiries is the most clumsy and imperfect that can well be imagined. 
The state of Education, for instance, cannot be deduced from any 
official returns ; and although one distinguished individual, by whom, 
more than all men of his own or of past generations, the cause of 
Education has been mainly advanced, has ‘collected a great body of 
facts (which we shall hereafter notice), the progress of knowledge 
amongst the people is rather felt than accurately traced. Again, with 
reference to the duration of life, and to the diseases by which life is 
shortened, the only documents we possess are the Bills of Mortality, 
exceedingly imperfect with regard to the numbers whom they embrace 
(for dissenters are not included in the registry), and most absurd in the 
data which they present for the classification of diseases, seeing that 
the searchers, whose duty it is to keep this record, are ignorant and 
drunken old women—not metaphysically, but literally, old women, 
intent only upon extorting a fee out of the weeping relatives of the 
deceased. In France, on the contrary, every important fact in the 
condition of the people is registered with the most minute accuracy. 
The value of correct statistical i inquiries is, perhaps, more fully felt in 
France than amongst ourselves. Their men of letters are convinced 
with Plato, that numbers govern the world; and that by an accurate 
comparison of numerical results the rise and fall of empires may be best 
seen, and the progress of civilization most accurately traced, M. Charles 
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Dupin is the principal labourer in this field; but he has able coad- 
jutors. Independently of various distinct treatises published within 
the last two years, the “‘ Revue Encyclopédique,” and the “ Bulletin 
Universelle,” contain a great mass of the most important statistical 
facts. From these various sources, compared with our own Parlia- 
mentary Returns, we may derive pretty accurate materials for a com- 
parative view of the statistics of France and Great Britain; and we 
may not improperly devote some pages of the last number of our 
work for the current year, to the detail of facts, which may furnish 
abundant data for future inquiry and contemplation. 

The surface of the French soil amounts to 52,562,300 hectares, 
or 154,000 square geographical miles. It may be divided as follows: 

Arable Lands ., ° ° , ° ° 22,818,000 hectares. 


Vineyards ‘ , ‘ ° ‘ ° 1,734,600 
Woods . . , e ° . ° » 7,072,000 
Pasture Jand ‘ ; : ; ‘ ° 3,525,000 
Meadow land : . ; . ° - 3,388,000 
Wastes, marshes, roads, &c. : . ° 14,024,700 

Total 52,562,300 


The kingdom of France contains 86 towns, which are capitals of 
departments, and 38,479 communes. The population, in January 
1827, amounted to 31,845,428 inhabitants, of which number two-thirds, 
or thereabouts, were devoted to agriculture, and one-third was engaged 
in trade and manufactures. 

In the third report of the Emigration Committee the following table 
for Great Britain is given :— 


General Statement of the Cultivated, Uncultivated, and Unprofitable Land of the 
United Kingdom. 


, Uneultivated 


: Wastes capa- | ,; 
Cultivated. ble of Im. | Unprofitable. Total. 


provement. 








ACRES. ACRES. ACRES. ACRES. 
England . . . | 25,632,000] 3,454,000] 3,256,400 | 32,342,400 
Wales. «5 2 3,117,000 530,000 | 1,105,000 | 4,752,000 








Scotland . . 5,265,000} 5,950,000} 8,523,930 | 19,738,930 
Ireland. . . « | 12,125,280} 4,900,000} 2,416,664 | 19,441,944 
British Islands. 383,690 166,000 569,469 | 1,119,159 

















| 46,522,970 | 15,000,000 | 15,871,463 | 77,394,433 


Of the cultivated land in Great Britain, it has been estimated that 
14 millions of acres are arable, and 20 millions meadow and 
pasture. 

The United Kingdom contains, according to the returns for Great 
Britain made in 1821, and the best returns for Ireland; 117 county 
towns, and 13,885 parishes, and possesses a population of 21,238,580 
souls, constituting 4,253,416 families employed as follows: 


In Agriculture .  . - « 4 1,198,186 families. 





Trade, manufactures, &e. ‘ wie | 
Not comprised in either of the preceding classes 1,377,344 |. 
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There exist no exact data of the population of France prior to the 
year 1780. At that period, according to the calculations of M. 
Necker, the kingdom contained 24,802,580 inhabitants. In 1821, 
the population amounted to 30,451,187, which gives an increase of 
about 23 in every hundred in the space of 40 years. 

At the same epoch, 1780, the Three Kingdoms contained a popula- 
tion of 12,400,000 souls, or thereabouts; in 182] the number of in« 
habitants had increased to 21,238,580, giving an increase of 61 in 
the hundred, an augmentation almost treble that which occurred in 
France. 

This difference inthe progress of population between France and 
England is attributed by French writers on the subject, and perhaps 
justly, to the effects of the war and of the civil dissensions which, in 
the interval between 1793 and 1815, cut off two millions of French- 
men,—to the military conscriptions, which, by engrossing the flower of 
the youth of the country, suspended the natural production of the 
species,—and to the general relaxation of morals, as evidenced by the 
number of natural children, who in the year 1824 alone amounted, 
taking the whole of France, to 71,174 in 984,152* births; and in 
Paris separately in the year 1826 to 10,502 in 29,970 births. 

The increase of population in France, therefore, has only been 
6,536 in the million of inhabitants ; while the augmentation in Eng- 
land is 16,667 in the million. In Prussia the increase is 27,027 in 
the million; in the Netherlands 12,372; in the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies 11,111; in Russia 10,527, and in Austria 10,114. Snpposing 
the annual increase of population to continue in the same proportion 
in the respective countries just named, the estimate would stand 


thus :— 


The population of, 


Prussia would be doubled in 26 years, _ 
Great Britain . . 42 

The Netherlands ‘ - 56 

The Two Sicilies . ° 63 

Russia ‘ ° ° 66 
Austria. ° ° » ©. 
France . ° é 105 


And thus France, says M. Dupin, would descend by degrees in the 
scale of nations below all the other countries, and would continue to 
nourish only 5,688 inhabitants in every square myriametre or 384 
miles English, while in the same space, Great Britain, with a climate 
less genial, and a soil-less fertile, would nourish 8,107. But this result 
is inconsistent with the progress which manufactures, commerce, arts 
and sciences have made in France since the overthrow of the empire. 
In the interval between 1803 and 1815 twelve campaigns had de- 
prived, France of upwards of a million of men; and had consumed 
more than 6,000,000,000 of francs, or 240,000,000/. sterling. 
Two invasions by her enemies had taken from her all her recent con- 
quests, and destroyed or consumed on her very: territory to the amount 
of 1500,000,000 francs of her actual substance or produce in houses, 


manufactures, instruments, and animals indispensable to agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, or commerce. Between 1815 and 1818, 200,000 foreign 
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soldiers had remained encamped on her soil, and 1500,000,000 of 
francs of indemnity had been paid to her conquerors. Thus in twelye 
years 9,000,000,000 of francs (360,000,000/. sterling) were drawn 
from the productive industry of France, and lost for ever. 

In less than nine years, that is to say, from 1815, these injuries, 
great and profound as they were, buve been recovered from. The 
population of France has increased since the peace 2,500,000 souls, 
The houses and farm buildings demolished by the enemy have been 
rebuilt; the contributions have been paid ; the live stock of the 
countries shows an augmentation of 5,000,000 head of sheep, and 
of 400,000 horses, since the period of the invasion. A year of scarcity 
had occurred immediately after the return of the Bourbons, but in the 
following year France recovered from the effects of this calamity, and 
her losses were repaired. 

The products of the soil of France in 1812, may be thus stated :* 

Wheat . ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ; 51,500,200 hectolitres.+ 
Rye ° ° . ° ° P . 30,290,161 
ae aie ite oh let 6,302,316 
Buckwheat . ° . ° ; . 8,409,473 
Barley . ° ° e ° : ° 12,576,603 
Oats ° ° ° . eG . $2,066,587 
Retort: caiicietwrum'ios opis 
Wine ° ° ‘ > " P - 35,000,000 

In the last fifteen years the produce of agriculture in France has 

increased more than a tenth, and its total annual amount may be stated 


at 5,313,000,000 francs, made up as follows :+ 


Wheat, annual produce valued in francs ; 927,000,000 
Bey aisiivien wilh. nein oni, aicn Se 
Maise ° ° ° “he ‘ , . 75,628,000 
Buckwheat ° ° . . . ° . . 50,457,000 
— . « « © let ee ne 


Pulse . ° . ‘ . e , , . 32,375,000 
Potatoes. . ° : . / , . ‘ 59,402,000 
Oats ; : , , ‘ ‘ : . - 288,600,000 
Millet, and other small grain . . . . 6,619,000 


Vines . . 2 : . # . e . 718,942,000 
Hemp ‘ ‘ . etx, , . 30,942,000 
Flax e . . . . Y . ; ° . . ] 9,000,000 
6 @ "Mic che hom h | aan etek Ce 70,000,000 
T obacco ° ° ° ° . « . . 7,000,000 
Rage SS Te uy aga) ae ne 


Weed 9! OS OU? ee 2 Gt Swe 
Chestnut plantations . . . . ‘ . 8,120,000 
Orchards " e e . ° ° . . 21,540,000 
Field fruit-trees s ° ° ° ° ° 64,620,000 


Gardens . . . . . . . . 169,800,000 
Fodder e ° ° . ; : : ~ 350,000,000 


Munufactures, however, have in France made much greater progress 
than agriculture. The foreign occupation had subjected them to 
immense losses, especially in the northern and western departments, 
where establishments which employed several hundreds of hands had 


* M. le Comte Chaptal on ‘ French Industry.’ 
_ + The hectolitre is equal to 2.84 Winchester bushels, or in wine to 26} gallons, 
imperial measure, itty , 

> Dupin, 
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been completely destroyed. These losses have not only been repaired, 
but have been succeeded by an opulence previously unknown. 

In 1812, the manufactories of France worked 35,000,000 of killo- 
erams* of French wool: the now use 42,000,000, besides 8,000,000 
of foreign wool. In 1812, the quantity of cotton spun in France was 
only 10,362,000 killograms : : In 1825, the quantity spun was 28,600,000, 
The manufacture of silk, also, has increased considerably, and the 
population of Lyons (an infallible sign of the prosperity of this branch 
of industry) has increased 50,000. 

‘Thus the progress of manufacturing has in France surpassed that 
of agricultural industry ; this, again, has been exceeded by that of 
industry employed in the working of minerals. 

In 1814, the manufacture of iron in France amounted to 100,000,000 
killograms ; in 1825, it reached 160,000,000 of killograms. In IS14, 
there were extracted from the mines of France 1,000,000,000 killo- 
grams of coal (houille); in 1825, the produce was upwards of 
1,500,000,000, an increase of one half. 

The produce of French industry is now estimated at 1,770,000,000 
francs, composed of the following branches, at a calculation in round 


numbers : 
Thrown silk, silk stuffs, gauzes, crapes . ° ‘ 150,000,000 


Cloths and woollen stuffs : ° « 240,000,000 
Linen cloth of hemp and flax, and thread lace ° 200,000,000 
Stationery . ‘ ‘ . ° ° . » 25,000,900 
Cotton ; ° ° ° . ° ° ° 200,000,000 
Lace . . - 10,000,000 
Metallic subs tances, iron, ‘brass, steel, copper, lead . 115,000,000 
Coal, and other produce of mines and quarries ; 30,000,000 
Watch and clock making ° ° ‘ ° » 30,000,000 
Goldsmith’s work and jewellery . : ° 80,000,000 
Glass, plate glass, china, pottery, brick-making - 80,000,009 
Lime and plaster. ° . ‘ . : ° 15,000,000 


Salts and acids : , ° . . . - 30,000,000 


Soap manufacture ° ° . ° ° ° 30,000,000 
Sugar refinery ° : ‘ ° ; ° ~» 15,000,000 





Felt-making : : . ° ; ‘ 30,000,000 
Tanneries, leather- dressing , . . ; - 160,000,000 
Dye and varnish : . . : . . 50,000,000 
Perfumery ‘ ‘ ; . . « 15,000,000 
Bookselling, printing, &e. ° . . ° . 30,000,000 
Beer . , ; . . : - 60,000,000 
Cider and perry . : . : . . 50,000,000 
Brandy , ; : . ° ° » 75,000,000 
Upholstery, musical instruments . : ° ° 50,000,000 
1,770,000,000 


To this abridged statement of the progress of French industry it 
should be added, that the interior trade of the kingdom has increased 
one-half since 1818; that the land-carriage of goods has doubled ; 
that water-carriage has almost trebled; that the stamps, which are a 
kind of barometer of the amount of commercial transactions, have 
experienced an increase of 24 per cent. ; that the tenth exacted by the 
government from the produce of the municipal duties, which is a cri- 


* The killogram is equal to 2} Ibs. English avoirdupois. 
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terion of the consumption of the principal towns, has augmented a 
fourth ; that the produce of the customs has increased a fifth ; that of 
the ports a sixth; and that in 1826, the revenue of the state exceeded 
the expenditure by about 2,000,000 of francs. Yet, on a comparison 
of this progressive improvement of French industry with that of 
Great Britain, the advantage is still found to be on the side of the 
latter, 

The entire produce of British agriculture, valued according to 
French prices, exceeds the entire produce of French agriculture by 
947 000,000 of francs, that is to say, nearly a sixth part; and this 
notwithstanding the difference of a half in favour of France in respect 
to extent of territory. Again, the produce of British manufactures 
exceeds that of the French manufactures 1,500,009,000 of francs, that 
is to say, nearly one-half. 

In 1810, Great Britain paid 6,000,000J, sterling to the foreigner for 
her supply of grain ; in 1814 she paid no more than 2,000,000/. ; and 
in 1827 the produce of her own territory was nearly suificient for her 
consumption, notwithstanding a considerable increase in her population. 

In 1814, the British manufactures worked up 60,060,239 lbs. of 
cotton, 15,490,154 Ibs. of wool, and 2,280,223 Ibs. of silk; and 
there was not exported more than to the value of 24,300,000/. sterling 
(official value) of the merchandise so manufactured. In 1825, Great 
Britain consumed in manufactures 215,000,000 Ibs. of cotton, 
38,700,000 Ibs. of wool, and 4,200,000 Ibs. of silk, and exported to 
the value of 38,300,000/. sterling of her manufactured articles. 

According to the calculations of M. Heron de Villefosse, in the 
beginning of the year 1826 there were in activity in France 379 fur- 
naces, yielding 1,614,402 metrical quintals of smelted metal ; of these 
375 were heated by charcoal, and 4 by coke. There were, besides, in 
a state of construction, or already constructed, 28 new furnaces, of 
which 15 were destined for the use of coke, and 12 for that of charcoal. 

In 1788 there existed in England 26 furnaces heated by wood, and 
60 heated by coke; which together produced annually 70,000 tons 
of smelted iron. In 1806 there were reckoned 227 coke furnaces 
and 2 charcoal furnaces. Of this number 161 were in operation, and 
yielded 245,000 tons of iron. In 1826, however, the number of 
furnaces in Great Britain was 305, all served by coke. Of these 280 
were in activity, each producing at the rate of 50 tons a week, and the ; 
whole giving the enormous annual aggregate of 7,395,000 metrical 
quintals; a manufacture exceeding four times that of the French 
furnaces, and which exhibits the immense advantage still possessed by 
this country over France in this important branch of public wealth. 

These data show the immense difference existing between the in- 
dustry, agricultural and manufacturing, of Great Britain, and that of 
France ; and what immense strides the latter country has still to make, 
before she can hope to rival the greatest manufacturing and commer- 
cial country of the world. 

We have proved by the most incontyovertible of all tests, that of 
figures, the superiority of. Great Britain in agriculture and manufac 
tures; we now proceed to produce evidence that this superiority is 1" 
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perfect correspondence with the more considerable amount of force, 
animate and inanimate, which she has set to work. 

According to the calculations of M. Dupin the 31,800,000 inhabit- 
ants which now constitute the population of France, are equivalent to 
a power of 12,609,057 individuals of the male sex, at the age of full 
vigour.* It is a position generally admitted in France, that two-thirds 
of the population are employed in agriculture; and that a third only 
is occupied in manufacturing and commercial pursuits. Hence it 
results that France possesses 

A human agricultural power equivalent to that of ' 8,406,038 labouring men, 


And a power of industry, manufacturing and 4.203.019 
commercial, equal to ie ete , ‘ eye 





Total 12,609,057 

Were it not that the industry of man had found the means of call- 
ing extraneous force to its aid, its means would be confined to the 
amount of power above enumerated; but man employs other forces 
than his own in agricultural labours, and principally that of the horse, 
of the ass, of the mule, the ox, and the cow,t and with the help of 
these, the animate agricultural force of France has increased to the 
following sum :— 

Humanrace . . . 21,056,667 equivalent to 8,405,037 effective labourers, 


Horses .. . . 1,600,000 11,200,000 
Oxen and cows . . 6,973,000 17,432,000 
Asses . . . . + » 240,000 240,000 





Total 37,278,537 


On making similar calculations of the agricultural force of Great 
Britain, and stating at 15,000,000, the number of inhabitants of Eng- 
land and Scotland, of whom a third only are employed in agriculture, 
and the other two-thirds in commerce and manufactures, we shall 
have, 


Agricultural force - «  « 2,132,446 effective working men, 
Metisans of all professions . « 4,264,893 


| Total 6,397,339 
If we proceed in the same way with regard to Great Britain, as we 
have done with respect to France, and make a comparative calculation 


of the power in men, and the power in other animals, engaged in 
agriculture, we shall find, 


Human race. . . 5,000,000 equivalent to 2,132,446 effective labourers. 
_ Horses of full growth 1,250,000 8,750,000 
* Oxen,.cows, &c, . . 5,500,000 13,750,000 


Total 24,632,446 
Ireland ; approximating estimate 7,455,701 


; Total for the United Kingdom 32,088,147 











* M. Dupin calculates the power of women applied to the arts, as equal to she half of 


that of the population of the other sex. 
+The average power of the horse is calculated at that of seven men; that of the ox 


at four; 
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Taking the proportion of this total force of 24,632,446 to the human 
force applicable to agriculture, we find it to be as 12. Whence it appears 
that the agriculturists of England and Scotland have discovered the 
means of creating a force, twelve times the amount of their personal 
corporal force, by the use they make of domestic animals; while the 
additional force obtained through similar means by the French agri- 
culturists, does not amount to five times their own. It is calculated 
that in France there are 46,000,000 hectares of land made to yield 
produce; so that there’is an animate power equal to that of 810 
labourers, for the cultivation of every thousand hectares. The total 
number of hectares of productive land in Great Britain is 21,643,000 ; 
so that there is an animate power equal to that of 1138 working men 
for every thousand hectares. ‘Thus then the produce of the land, in 
the. respective countries, is in proportion to the power employed 
respectively in its cultivation. ‘The case is the same in regard to 
manufactures. 

The human force in France employed in commercial and manufac- 
turing industry, is equivalent, according to the calculations already 
stated, to 4,203,019 effective working men; to this power must be 
added that supplied by the use of horses, the number of which is com- 
puted at 300,000 empioyed in transport, for the saddle, in draught, &c. 
whereby the animate force of France is raised to 6,303,019 power of 
men. 

The human force of Great Britain employed in commerce and 
manufactures, is equivalent to 4,264,893 effective men ; to this power 
then must also be added the power of 250,000 animals, employed in 
divers works of industry. These will raise the animate force of Kng- 
land and Scotland to 6,014,893; to which there must be superadded 
the approximating value of 1,260,604 effective men ior Ireland: so 
that the commercial and manufacturing animate power of the United 
Kingdom, must be computed at 7,275,497 labouring men. 

To these animate powers should be joined also, in the case of both 
the countries, the inanimate powers, or the force supplied by water, 
wind, and steam; and the whole productive and commercial manu- 
facturing power of England and France will be ascertained. 

The total number of mills in France has been computed by the 
French authors on statistics at 76,000, of which about 10,000 may be 
set down as windmills; the total force of hydraulic machines employed 
for forges, furnaces, and machinery of every kind, is equal to the third 
part of that of the 10,000 windmills; the wind as employed in navi- 
gation, is equivalent to the power of 3,000,000 of men; and lastly, the 
steam-engines in operation in France, exceed the power of 60,000 
dynames,* equivalent to the power of 480,000 working men turning a 
winch. 

It has been calculated also, by the same writers, that besides wind- 
mills, hydraulic machines, &c. Great Britain pessesses in steam-engines 
alone, a moving power of at least 800,000 dynames, the effect of 
which is equal to the power of 6,400,000 men employed at the wind- 

* A dyname is equal to a thousand killograms raised to the height of 1000 metres , 
eight men employed at a winch can in ove day raise a tho to the 
height of a thousand metres, or in other words, can produce a dyname of labour. 


7 
4 
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lass. The commercial and manufacturing power of France is, there- | 
fore, in proportion to that of Great Britain, as follows : 





France. Great Britain. 

Animate force . . . . ~ 6,303,019 men power. 7,275,497 men power. 
2 | Mills and Hydraulic engines. 1,500,000 ' 1,200,000 
eS | Wmamms .°*. .s'c'e S500 * 240,000 
‘2 2 {Wi and navigation. . . 3,000,000 12,000,000 
= &\Steam-engines . .. . 480,000 - 6,400,000 
Total force 11,536,352 27,115,497 


Ireland 1,002,667 
Total 28,118,164 

Thus, the total of the inanimate force applied to the arts of all de- 
scriptions ‘in France, scarcely exceeds the fourth of the same power 
applied to the same purposes in Great Britain, and the whole animate 
and inanimate power of Great Britain, applied to manufactures and 
commerce, is nearly treble the amount of that so applied in France. 
So that in like manner, as we remarked it to be the case with regard 
to the agricultural power, the manufacturing and commercial power of 
the two countries likewise bears a corresponding proportion to the 
total of the given produce of the manufacturing arts, and their value 
in commerce. 

It has appeared that the entire produce of English agriculture 
exceeded the value of the entire produce of French agriculture, to the 
amount of 947,000,000 of francs. If we follow up the comparison, 
we shall find that the net produce, or actual profit derived from in- 
dustry applied to agriculture in England, is nearly one half of the 
rough produce; while in France, according to the estimate of M. 
Chaptal, as corrected by M. Dupin, the net produce from agricultural 
industry is 150,000,000 of francs below the third part of the rough 
produce of the land. Whence it follows that the profit.on English 
agriculture is nearly 50 per cent. on the value of the entire produce, 
while French agriculture does not draw above 30 per cent. profit. 
Supposing, therefore, the Agrarian law to exist in each of the two 
countries, every individual of the agricultural class in France’ would 
receive 222 francs 83 cents a year on the rough produce; while every 
individual of the same class in England would receive 894 frances; a 
sum enormous in comparison, and which still presents a prodigious 
difference, even when the higher rate of taxes, and the greater price of 
seeds and of labour in our own country, are taken into consideration. 

‘“‘ The causes of this immense superiority in English agriculture,” 
says a French writer, (M. Moreau de Jonnes) “ are the drainages, 
the irrigations, the improvement of the soil by manure, the breeding 
of animals, the extent of artificial pasturage, the practice of preserving 
the hay in ricks, the more scientific application of instruments of 
husbandry, the much more extended use and the far more perfect 
construction of machinery and farming buildings, and lastly, the ad- | 
vantages arising from enclosures,’ fences, and numberless details 
which belong to a state of industry brought to perfection, and which 
arise from the aid afforded by the use of a vast capital.” } 

Compared with the number of canals in the British isles, those of 
France sink into insignificance. Whilst in fact Great Britain reckons 
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103, putting out of the account such as are not more than five miles 
in extent, France has scarcely 26, of which 20 are inconsiderable, 
The whole length of the canals in the three kingdoms is 2588 miles ; 
the total extent of those of France is 628 miles. Thus, in England 
the part of the country enjoying the advantage of canals is more 
than half the whole territory; while in France, the districts through 
which canals run, do not constitute a fifth of the territory. In those 
parts in which these canals exist, taking for each district an equal stretch 
of country, the quantity of canals is four times less in France than in 
England. So that comparing the whole of France with the whole of 
England, the former does not possess proportionably, to the extent of 
the two countries, a twentieth part of the canals which afford water- 
carriage to the latter. 

‘The improvement of the general system of interior navigation in 
France offers one of the surest means of bettering her agricultural 
and commercial industry. ‘To the six grand canals which already run 
through the country, namely that of Briare, finished in 1642 ; that of 
Languedoc, in 1680; those of Orleans and Loing, in 1753; the 
Canal du centre en 1791, and that of St. Quentin, in 1810; there 
might easily be added a greater number, which might effect the com- 
munication either of one with the other, or with French Flanders, the 
basins of the Loire, the Seine, and the Somme; and others might be 
added, which, with the aid of the basins of the Moselle, the Meuse, and 
the Rhine, of the Rhone, and of the Garonne, might communicate 
with Germany, Italy, and Spain. 

At the same time that new canals are dug, the reparation of the 
great roads of France is indispensable. These, in their present state, 
ploughed up by watercourses, furrowed by wheel-ruts, are the subject 
of the complaints of travellers, and a most serious detriment to com- 
merce and agriculture. ‘ It is disgraceful,” says M. Bayet, in his 
considerations on the public roads of France, “ it is disgraceful to 
France that a road like that from Paris to the Havre, which conducts 
from the capital to its own maritime port, should be for two-thirds of 
its extent in such a state of neglect and decay as to threaten to become 
soon impassable. The same is the case with the road from Lyons to 
Marseilles, from Orleans to Tours, and of a hundred other of the one 
hundred and ninety-one principal roads which traverse France to an 
extent of 32,077 kilométres. The carriages for the transport of goods, 
and the diligences, are under the necessity of doubling, of trebling, 
of even quadrupling their number of cattle over these ruined parts of 
the roads, on which, nevertheless, considerable sums are yearly: ex- 
pended, but which, from being still insufficient for the purpose re- 
quired, are laid out at a pure loss.” 

The roads of England are the marvel of the world, The improve- 
ments which have been effected during a century would be almost 
miraculous, did we not consider that they had been produced by the spi- 
rit and intelligence of the people, and were in no degree dependant upon 
the apathy or caprice of the ruling power. The description which has 
just been given of the roads of France would apply to those of England 
of a century ago. The first turnpike road was established by an act of 
the 3d CharlesII. The mob pulled down the gates | new 
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principle was supported at the point of the bayonet. But long after 
that period travelling was difficult and dangerous. In December, 1703, 
Charles III. King of Spain, slept at Petworth on his way from Ports- 
mouth to Windsor, and Prince George of Denmark went to meet him 
there by desire of the Queen. In the relation of the journey given by 
one of the Prince’s attendants, he states, “‘ We set out at six in the 
morning, by torchlight, to go to Petworth, and did not get out of the 
coaches (save only when we were overturned or stuck fast in the mire) 
till we arrived at our journey’s end. "Twas ahard service for the Prince 
to sit fourteen hours in the coach that day without eating any thing, 
and passing through the worst ways I ever saw in my life. We were 
thrown but once indeed in going, but our coach, which was the leading 
one, and his Highness’s body coach, would have suffered very much, 
if the nimble boors of Sussex had not frequently poised it, or sup- 
ported it with their shoulders, from Godalming almost to Petworth, 
_and the nearer we approached the Duke’s house the more inaccessible 
it seemed to be. The last nine miles of the way cost us six hours’ 
time to conquer them ; and indeed we had never done it, if our good 
master had not several times lent us a pair of horses out of his own 
coach, whereby we were enabled to trace out the way for him.” After- 
wards, writing of his departure on the following day from Petworth to 
Guildford, and thence to Windsor, he says, “ I saw him (the Prince) 
no more, till I found him at supper at Windsor; for there we were 
overturned (as we had been once before the same morning), and broke 
our coach; my Lord Delawarre had the same fate, and so had several 
others.” am Vide Annals of Queen Anne, vol. ii. Appendix, No. 3. 

In the time of Charles (surnamed the Proud) Duke of Somerset, 
who died in 1748, the roads in Sussex were in so bad a state, that, in 
order to arrive at Guildford from Petworth, travellers were obliged to 
make from the nearest point of the great road leading from Portsmouth 
to London. This was a work of so much difficulty, as to occupy the 
whole day, and the Duke had a house at Guildford which was re- 
gularly used as a resting-place for the night by any of his family 
travelling to London. A manuscript letter from a servant of the Duke, ~ 
dated from London, and addressed to another at Petworth, acquaints 
the latter that his Grace intended to go from London thither on a 
certain day, and directs that ‘‘ the keepers and persons who knew the 
holes and the sloughs must come to meet His Grace with lanthorns 
and long poles to help him on his way.” 

The late Marquis of Buckingham built an inn at Missenden, about 
forty miles from London, as the state of the roads compelled him to 
sleep there on the way to Stow ; a journey which is at present performed 
between breakfast and dinner. 

M. Dupin has told us, in his ‘ Commercial Power of Great 
Britain,’ how the roads of France are managed to be continued in 
their present horrible state, in spite of the intercourse with this 
country : 

“In France, even the care of a by-path is scarcely ever intrusted to 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Before a basket-full of stones 
can be laid down on the most obscure departmental road, it is indis- 
pensably necessary that the cost of these materials should. form an 
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item, first in the arrondissement budget, then in the departmental 
budget, and afterwards be submitted to the grand council of roads and 
bridges i in an office at Paris, at the distance of two hundred leagues 
from the spot where the work is to be executed. The paltry charge 
in question having passed through all the delays of profound investi- 
gation, the desired permission is granted ; provided, however, that not 
the slightest neglect of form should render it necessary to undertake, 
for a second time, the task of exploring the immense labyrinth by an 
inverse course. ‘The accounts, after passing through an almost end- 
less series of progressive operations, retrograde with official delay to 
their first source! An engineer is then permitted to execute at his 
leisure the trifling repair of the road which has occasioned this long 
and appalling train of official formalities, ascending and descending.” 

With regard to the comparative foreign commerce of France and 
Great Britain, the best calculations appear to show that in this depart- 
ment of national prosperity we even exceed our neighbours in a larger 
proportion than in agriculture and manufactures. The notions of 
some of the French writers on this point are a little hyperbolical. 
M. Moreau de Jonneés says, ‘In 1824 there entered the port of London, 
without enumerating the thousand voyages of steam vessels, 23,615 
vessels, of which the total freight amounted to 3,170,000 tons. If 
the merchandise they imported had been heaped together,” says M. 
Jonnés, “ it would have formed a mountain of more than four leagues 
in diameter, and as high as Mont Blanc, the peak of Teneriffe, and 
Chimboraco, on the top of each other. If the 3,471,236 tons of 
merchandise carried by the 26,946 vessels, which, according to the 
speech of Mr. Huskisson, delivered in the House of Commons, on the 
12th of May, 1826, were in 1825 engaged in the commerce of London, 
were ranged in one line, that line w vould extend to a length of 2,200 
leagues, or more than the diameter of our globe, and it would require 
22 days’ journey, at ten leagues a day, to go from one extremity to 
the other. The commerce of France in the same year employed 
scarcely two-fifths of this number of vessels.” ‘These notions are 
unquestionably extravagant; but the commerce of London and of 
Liverpool may well excite unbounded wonder. 

According to M. Dupin, and we believe the assertion to some ex- 
tent, the general population of England has not profited in an equal 
degree with that of France, from this increase in agricultural, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing industry. The distribution of property 
amongst us is certainly less equal; and the extremes of unlimited 
wealth and absolute indigence, are too marked not to be deprecated 
by every well-wisher of his country. Our debt, too, is ina state that 
will bear no comparison with that of France. But, thank God, we 
have not paid the price which France has paid for these advantages ; 
and it remains for the steady good sense of the people to realize, 
gradually but surely, all the blessings of which this great mation is 
susceptible, without a convulsion which would render every blessing 
of doubtful value, “2 ot Wey pees ue 

We present to our readers some curious calculations in‘M. Dt 
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population. We do not quite rely on the correctness of these do- 
cuments ; hor upon the inferences which are drawn from them. 

The consumption of provision, M. Dupin says, by the people of 
Great Britain, has remained nearly stationary, although the increase 
in the population since the year 1790 has been from 30 to 40 
cent. In 1800, for instance, the consumption of the three kingdoms 
was 20,358,703 lbs. of tea, and in 1803, 23,810,967 lbs. In 180], the 
importation of sugar amounted to 2,773,797 cwt., and that of coffee to 
122,573 ewt. ; and in 1523 there were imported of the former article 
2,807,706 cwt., and of the latter 130,683 cwt. In 1801, the con- 
sumption of wine was 8,758,246 gallons, and in 1822 only 5,958,643 
gallons. The consumption of tobacco alone seems to have adequately 
increased; in 1801 it amounted to 12,121,278 lbs., and in 1825 the 
quantity consumed was 14,510, 551 Ibs. Lastly, from 1821 to 1825 
there were annually sold in Smithfield market only about 36,000 
head of horned cattle and 52,000 sheep—less in proportion to the 
population of London, than in the four years which elapsed between 
1798 and 1802. 

France has no poor-rates, and it would be difficult, therefore, to 
draw any thing approaching to an exact parallel between the number 
of poor in that country, and the amount of paupers in England. But 
the number, whatever it be, is certainly less than it was before the 
revolution, a period in which the property in land was more concen- 
trated; and _ still more certainly may it he affirmed, that the paupers 
of France do not comprise, as with us, 40 per cent of the population. 

The poor-rates for England and the principality of Wales, at the end 
of the last century, were no more than about two millions sterling. In 
1812, 971,913 families, forming three-sevenths of the population, were 
maintained at the parish expense, and were paid an annual sum of 
6,656,105/. sterling, equivalent to 1,061,438 quarters of wheat. In 
1824, in short, 1,500,000 families were in a state of pauperism, and the 
poor-rates were equivalent to 1,860,000 quarters of wheat. We have 
reason to hope that a considerable reduction has taken place; but this 
is one of our great blots. 

On making the same inquiries with respect to the number of crimes 
committed in England and Wales since the peace, the results will be 
nearly similar. 

The number of persons who received judgment in the Assize and Ses- 
sional Courts of England and Wales in 1811, the population amounting 
then to 10,150,665, was 3,153, of whom 404 were condemned to death. 
In 1821, the population being then 11,978,955 souls, the number. of 
convicted amounted to 8,788, of whom 1,134 were capitally condemned. 
In 1826, the population amounting to about 13,000,000, the condem- 
nations were 11,095, of which 1,200 were capital. This statement 
shows an increase of more than three-fifths, between 1811 and 1825, 
and,an augmentution of nearly one-third between 1821 and 1826. In_ 
1811, the condemnations were in the proportion of 315 to every mil- 
lion of inhabitants ; in 1821, they amounted to 732 in the million ; 
in 1924, ey presented the number, constantly increasing, of 853 indi- 
ed out of every million of inhabitants. 


me 3 for the real and apparent increase of crime in England, 
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have been ably pointed out in a late Report of the House of Com: 
mons.- The following Extracts will be interesting. 


“ Your Committee have much satisfaction in stating their confirmed opinion 
that great part of the increase in the number of criminal commitments arises 
from other causes than the increase of crime. Offences which were formerly 
either passed over entirely, or were visited with a summary chastisement on 
the spot, are now made occasions of commitment to gaol and regular trial. 
Mr. Dealtry, a magistrate for the West Riding of the county of York, says, 
‘I think one reason we may give for the increase of crime, or the greater 
exhibition of it to public view, is the seizure and delivery to the police of all 
those who commit offences, that are styled offences at all. I remember in 
former days, persons were taken and pumped upon, or something of that 
sort; but now they are handed over to the police and tried on it. Sir 
Thomas Baring and other witnesses give a similar testimony. The Malicious 
Trespass Act, the act for paying prosecutors their expenses in cases of mis- 
demeanor, and other acts not necessary to mention, have tended to fill the 
prisons without any positive increase of crime. The magistrates likewise 
are more ready to commit than they used to be; and the fees paid to their 
clerks are a temptation to bring before them every case of petty offence 
arising out of village squabbles or trifling disorders. There appears no good 
reason why a regular schedule should not be made of the fees to be paid to 
the clerks of magistrates. Uniformity on this subject is most desirable, even 
were there no existing abuses, which the Committee have reason to fear is 
much to be apprehended. 

‘«‘ Another conclusion to which the Committee have come is likewise con- 
solatory. It appears evident that the number of atrocious offences has not 
increased in proportion to the increase of population, and that with the 
advancement of civilization the darker crimes become less frequent. The 
number of persons convicted of murder from the years 1821 to 1827 inclu- 
sive, adding thereto those convicted of shooting at, stabbing, and administer- 
ing poison with intent to murder, were respectively, 35, 57, 26, 38, 29, 27, 
47. The number charged with murder, shooting at, stabbing, and admi- 
nistering poison with intent to murder, were from 1821 to 1827, 232, 241, 239, 
253, 273, 245, 288. The whole number of persons tried for offences against 
the person, in 1827, including robbery of the person, which ought not pro- 
perly to be included, were under 1,000. 

“Thus it appears, that although the number of offences in the mass of 
our dense population is very considerable, yet when the subject comes to be 
examined, security of life and limb was never greater. Property, it is true, 
is not equally safe; but even here there are not any large proportion of 
offences which reach to the ruin of the person agains twhom the offence 
is committed, or to subject property in general to any very serious risks. 

“The most usual, numerous, and troublesome crimes consist of stealing 
from the house or the person, goods which are easily transported, and may 
be quickly converted into money, 

This view of the subject is important for two reasons : the one, as it tends 
to show that with some remarkable exceptions the state of sooty Se 
of great depravity ; the other, that it gives to the operations of Gov 
a body which may be acted upon by law. Gangs of e ers 
and even housebreakers, may be, to a great degree, and restrain 
by means of preventive police and exemplary punishment ; their erimes 
not the impulse of blind passion whieh is satisfied to satiate il rd t 
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improvement of communication, the employment of young thieves by the 
elder and more practised, the crowded state of our gaols, and other causes, 
have tended in many parts of the country to make the plunderers of property 
a species of organized society, having their division of labour, their regular 
leaders, and premeditated means of escape. At the same time, in the agri- 
cultural counties, the business of detection is often left to a village constable, 
who is perfectly unfit to deal with any but village crimes. In many of our 
large towns, likewise, police has not been improved in most instances with 
the increase of population, and in some instances this defect appears to 
arise from worse than negligence.” 


The comparative account of crime in England and France are thus 
stated, in the same Report :— 


* Your Committee have examined with attention an account of the state 
of Criminal Justice in France for the year 1812, presented to his Majesty 
Charles the Tenth by his Keeper of the Seals. Some of the results stated 
in that account may be compared with those contained in the summary 
statement for the gaols of England and Wales in the same year. 


In France, the total number of Accused were. ‘ . 6,988 
| Acquitted -. 2,640 —-— 
Convicted . . 4,348 
=—-— 6,988 
In England, Committed for trial . . . « « 16,147 
Acquitted ©. oe ew 8,886 ee 
Not prosecuted, or no bills found . 1,786 





5,052 
Convicted . 4 , ‘ 11,095 
16,147. 
Of 4,348 convicted in France were condemned to death » 150 


In England, of 11,095 ; ‘ . , : ‘ 1,200 

“ Of those condemned to death in France, it would appear that the greater 
part were executed ; in England, of 1,200 only 57 were executed. 

“Of the crimes for which punishment of death was inflicted, we find in 
the French statement—murder, 11; attempt to murder, 88; parricide, 4 ; 
infanticide, 6 ; poisoning, 11 ; false money, 9 ; robbery on a public road, 1 ; 
other robberies, 2; arson of houses, 17; arson of other descriptions, 1. 
The English statement, besides the crimes contained above, contain, bur- 
glary, 10; forgery, 1; horse-stealing,7 ; larceny in a dwelling-house to.the 
value of 40s., 5; rape, 2; sheep-stealing, 3. In France it appears to be the 
practice to condemn in the first instance to the punishment intended to be 
inflicted. For instance, in France, robbery on the highway gives condemned 
to death, 1; hard labour for life, 30; for a term, 8; solitary confinement, 
5; correctional punishments, 22. The English gives robbery on person, on 
the highway and other places, sentenced to death, 144 ; executed, 15. 

“‘ Of secondary punishments, France gives, hard labour for life, 281 ; for a 
term, 1,139; solitary confinement, 1,228; au carcan, 5; banishment, 1 ; 


d ion from civil rights, 1 ; correctional punishments, 1,478. In Eng- 
nd we have transportation for life, 133 ; for 14 years, 185 ; 7 years, 1,945 ; 
imprisonment 5 years, none ; 3 years, 11; 2 years and above 1 year, 297 ; 


1 year, 1,201 ; 6 months and under, 5,813 ; w ipping and fine, 310. 
‘ With respect to terms of imprisonment, we in the French statement, 
svn OP 48 
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From 1 to 5 years . . : . . . « 512 





6 months tol year. . . . . - 68 

Less than 6 months . a2). ey» RTeren| as - - 104 
“In France the number of promote were in the In england, of 1 in 4,195 of 
the population; of the accused tried, Jin 4,557, Ah Fang artion 


would be ereaily 5 superior. But. it is di eu el.in this 
respect. The offences tried before the aa tio ih a In ‘ane, are 
of a graver character than those which are pun ? Out of 
the Courts of Assize’' and Quarter Session. ii pid ‘tinder 
the head of erimes punished by the correctional tribunals » there appear 
under the-title } ols. 10,796, of whom 4j364 were — to i mpetiaeaeeh 
for a year or more. , ! — ' 
‘Distinguishing crimes against the person, and those ag inst property, the 
number under the former head are in France, of accus y 5 ; under the 
latter, 6,988 ; leaving out Corsica, the former number = e 1,821, the 
latter 6,939. In England, including the same class of crimes, | the Nien 
are, 
Against the person’. ww : er” 531 
Against property : 15,616 
But adding’ to the 6,939, 10,796, the numbers would be =. 
for France, against the Person -. «: ws! % 1,821, 
Sadie ° * > o 47,735. 
England... . Ot) iteatates ete? hae. 931, 
) 15, G16 
“ Being i in France, in the siti of more that T'té10° while in England 
it is little more than 1 to 3 ithout pretending’ to ‘any & creat ehabthees on 
ut + this stibject, itmay be inferred that the lio quantity of crime is greater in 
ME proportion to the population in England than in Franees but that of offences 
| against the person there are nrore, both m proportion to the whole number 
of offeneesPand to, the population, in France than in-England. »The. general 


P| conclusion from. this and other facts seems to be, that crowded towns and 
ihe i flourishing manufactures tend to increase depredations on property, and to 
At k ; diminish acts of violence against the person. 
it iH “Passing to the tribunals of correctional police, tindér the head of Chasse 
Lepdt et Port d'Armes, there appear 6,578 prévenus, of whom 5,047 ‘were’ con- 
ap is demned; but 5,020 only to a fine. Under that of délits ruraux, the number 
beat prévenus-are 5,109 ; of 3,659 are condemned 2;929 to fine.) © 
+ ; n It appears that the numberof these judgments given inl 26 exceeds those 
' i of 1825,by 8,260, and that of these 6,049 were.délits: fometeann Bhaaqpe 
( " is given for this, augmentation. | aiid We Auibedit 
a Gi We must reserve any general consideaniiciat arising out of this rriass 
Hi of important facts, for'a future occasion. soianioh stot silt (yoo 
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THE ENGLISH ALMANACS. 


Tus history of almanacs in this country forms one of the most curious 
in the records of literature. For a century and a half, the two 
Universities and the Stationers’ Company held the monopoly of them, 
by letters patent of James I. During this period, according to the 
condition of the patent, almanacs received the imprimatur of the 
i of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London; and yet it 
would be difficult to find, in so small a compass, an equal quantity of 
ignorance, profligacy, and imposture, as was condensed into these pub- 
lications. By the persevering exertions of one individual the mono- 
poly was overthrown, about 1779 ;—and the parties claiming the 
ight, then applied to parliament for an act to confirm it, 
That bill was introduced by the minister of the day ; but Erskine, then 
first coming into repute, appeared at the bar to oppose it,—and the 
monopoly was destroyed for ever, by a solemn vote of the House of 
Commons. From that time the Stationers’ Company proceeded upon a 
different course. They secured their monopoly, by buying up all rival 
almanacs ;—and they rendered the attempts of individuals to oppose 
them perfectly hopeless, by those arts of trade, which a powerful cor- 
poration knew how to exercise. For the last fifty years, they have rioted, 
as of old, in every abomination that could delude the vulgar to the 
purchase of their commodity. On a sudden, a new almanac started 
up, under the superintendence and authority of a society distinguished 
for its great and successful labours to improve the intellectual condi- 
tion of the people. For the first time in the memory of man, an 
almanac at once rational and popular was produced. From that hour 
the empire of astrology was atanend. ‘The public press, infinitely 
to their honour, took up the cause. The blasphemy of Francis Moore, 
and the obscenity of Poor Robin, were denounced and ridicules through 
all quarters of the kingdom. In one little year the obscene book was 
discontinued—the blasphemous book retreated into pure stupidity—and 
the publishers of the blasphemy ald the obscenity applied themselves, 
in imitation of the first powerful rival they had ever encountered, to 
make a rational and useful almanac. By the year 1832, (even we pro- 
cy) the whole delusion will have vanished before the day-spring of 
wledge :—and the people will then wonder, that for so many years 
they endured the insults habitually offered to their morals and their 
cletuaiilings. This is an abstract of this singular chapter in literary 
;—but its details are too curious and amusing. not to be pre- 

se while there is any interest attached to their recollection. 

‘The stormy period from the rupture of Charies I. with his parlia- 
ment to the Revolution, was the golden age of astrology in England, 
James I., * the wisest fool in Christendom,” did little more for “‘ the 
art” than to grant the monopoly of promulgating its absurdities in 
almanacs to the Universities and the Stationers’ Company. As a 
matter of state-craft, this was a politic measure. Almanacs have 

had a considerable influence upon the opinions of the common 
; and it was, therefore, prudent to secure the compliance of a 
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powerful body of men with the wishes of the ruling authority. The 
French government, half a century earlier, had forbidden the almanac. 
makers to prophecy at all; but it was a more subtle device to render 
the liberty of prophesying profitable to those who would take especial 
care that their “‘old men should dream dreams” after that holy and 
legitimate fashion which should give “ the right divine of kings” the 
last and best varnish of superstition, wherewith it might shine and 
look lovely in the eyes of the igtiorant multitude. The Universities, 
to their honour be it spoken, grew ashamed of their participation in 
this pious work ;, but they were not ashamed of the lucre which their 
share of the monopoly produced. They sold their right to the Sta- 
tioners’ Company; and that company earned their title to this and 
other privileges so fully, that in the next century they had the honour 
of being called ‘“‘ the literary constables to the Star-Chamber, to sup- 
press all the science and information, to which we owe our freedom.” 

But Charlies I, did even more than his sapient father. He not only 
encouraged astrology, but he affected to believe in it. He raised up 
Lilly and Gadbury from the low condition in which they were born, 
to publish the ** Royal Horoscope,’ and to threaten disobedient sub- 
jects with malignant aspects of the stars. But Charles could not 
secure even the loyalty of the astrologers. The Stationers’ Company 
always had especial reasons for being on the side of the ruling power. 
They could always see clearly, “‘ by the help of excellent glasses,” who 
would be lord of the ascendant. They prophesied for Cromwell, as 
they had prophesied for Charles ; they sang Te Deum for the Restora- 
tion, as they had done for the Protectorate ; and although they dated 
their littke books from the year “of our deliverance by King William 
from popery and arbitrary government,” they had not forgotten to 
invoke the blessings of the planets upon the last of the Stuarts ; and to 
prognosticate all the evils of comets and eclipses upon those who 
resisted his paternal sway. 

Lilly was unquestionably the prince of the magicians of the air in 
those glorious days of horoscopes and witch-burnings. He was ori- 
ginally a domestic servant; but he was not satisfied to tell fortunes to 
the wenches of the kitchen, or to predict the recovery of a stolen 
spoon. In 1633, he boldly published the horoscope of Charles I., at 
the period when that unfortunate prince was crowned king of Scot- 
land. Charles had either too much weakness, or too much cunning, 
to put the impostor in the pillory, as one might have expected from 
the friend of Strafford and the patron of Rubens. The astrologer was 
for years in the habit of giving counsel to the monarch. Whether he 
predicted evil or good in their private moments, we are not informed ; 
but the presumption is that astrologers could flatter as well as lords of 
the bedchamber. It is doubtful whether Charles found as much truth 
in the predictions of Lilly, as when he consulted the Sorées Virgiliane, 
with Falkland, at Oxford. The old impostor, however, was not con- 
tent to be a cabinet-counsellor of the king. In 1644, he began to 
prophecy for the ear of the whole world ; and he went.onward through 
good report and évil report, till he acquired a,considerable fortune, 
bought an estate at Hersham, near Wulton-upon-Thames, and died 
there in. 1681, In his old age he became cautious, in his prophecies; 
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and was fearful, according to “his own words, ‘* of launching out too 
far'into the deep, lest he should give offence.” There is ‘no doubt, 
however, of his semi-belief in his art. He deluded others till he was 
himself deluded. 

Gadbury, who was originally the pupil of Lilly, became eventually 
his areh-rival and enenzy; and whien the one published his ‘* Merlinus 
Anglicus,” the other had his “ Anti-Merlinus.” Lilly, some three or 
four years before he was removed to learn the value of all attempts to 
penetrate into futurity, from the lessons of “ the great teacher Death,” 
thought fit to contradict “ all flying reports” of his decease, * spread 
abroad for some years past.” The astrologers of that day had a wicked 
trick of vilifying each other, by anticipating the summons of the Fates 3 
and thus Lilly himself, when he could not write down Gadbury, an- 
nounced to the world that his disciple, whom he proscribed as a mon- 
ster of ingratitude, had perished in the passage to Barbadoes. But 
Gadbury outlived his master ten years, very much to his own satis- 
faction. He had a narrow escape in tlie days of Titus Oates; for he 
was a staunch catholic, and had no belief in the “ horrid, popish, 
jacobite plot,” from the epoch of which Partridge dates to this day. 
Partridge hated Gadbury, as much as Gadbury hated Lilly; and 
when Gadbury died, Partridge published the history of what he called 
“his Black Life.” But though Gadbury was dead, the Stationers, 
according to their most indubitable privilege in all such cases, con- 
tinued to publish his almanacks; till another Gadbury (Job) suc- 
ceeded to the honours and emoluments of his worthy relative, and 
prophecied through another generation of most credulous dupes. 

Swift has conferred an immortality upon John Partridge, whom he 
killed as an almanack-maker in 1709. The old man, at the time 
when this wicked wit assailed him, had been nearly forty years labour- 
ing in his vocation. He appears, originally, to have been a harmless, 
and, for an almanack-maker, somewhat sensible person. When Swift 
assailed him he had passed his grand climacteric ; and though the 
almanack perished in this memorable affray, the man lived for six years 
after Bickerstaff had killed him. But when Partridge refused any 
longer to predict, the Stationers’ Company did not chuse to be 
laughed out of the profit of his reputation for prediction. ‘They ac- 
eordingly, in 1710, printed a Partridge’s almanack, with Partridge’s 
portrait, which Partridge never wrote. During the three succeeding 
years the publication was discontinued; but in 1714, the year before 
the mortal part of the astrologer died, Partridge’s * Merlinus Libe- 
ratus” again made its appearance ; and is still dragging on a decrepit 
existence, with the sins of a century and a half upon its head. 

. Swift's account of Partridge’s death is one of the most pungent 
pieces of solemn humour which the genius of that most terrific of 
controversialists ever produced. No wonder that it killed the alma- 
nack for a season, though the man escaped. ‘The confession ‘of ‘the 
astrologer is admirable :—‘*‘ {am a poor ignorant fellow, bred to a mean 
trade, yet I have sense enough to know, that all pretenées of fore- 
telling by astrology are deceits, for this manifest reason—because the 
wise and the learned, who can only judge whether there be ‘any trath 
inthis science; do all SnegS Fal laugh ‘at and despise it 5 
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and none but the poor ignorant vulgar give it any credit; and that only 

1 the word of such silly wretches as I‘ and ‘my fellows; who can 
hardly: write or read.’ I then asked him, why he had not calculated 
his own nativity, to see whether it agreed with Bickerstaff’s prediction, 
At which he ‘shook his head, and said, * Olv! Sir, this is’ no time for 
jesting, but for repenting these fooleries, as [do now from the very 
bottom of my heart.’ * By what I can gather from you,’ said I, * the 
observations and predictions you printed with your almanacs were 
mere!/impositions on the people.’’ He replied,“ If ‘it were otherwise, 
I should have the less to answer for. We have a common form for all 
these things’; as to foretelling the weather, we never meddie with 
that, but leave it to the printer, who takes it out of any old alinanac, 
as he thinks fit:’” | 

It'is a bundred and twenty years ago since this attack, which one 
would have thought irresistible, was levelled against the prophecy- 
makers of the Stationers’ Company; but these fooleries: still exist 
amongst us. At the time of Swift, the greater part of the astrologers 
of the civil wars had long been dead ; but the almanacs, which were 
issued from this great patent store-house’ of imposture, bore the 
names of their original authors. “ Poor Robin, Dove, Wing, and 
several others, do yearly publish their almanacs, though several of 
them have ‘been dead since before the Revolution.”* The individual 
men were gone ; but the spirit of delusion, which they had originally 
breathed into ‘their works, was not extinguished by their death, for the 
corporation of the Stationers’ Company could never die); and there was 
thus a perpetuity im the imposture. That it should have existed to 
the present day'can be no marvel; because ‘the corporation ‘is still 
flourishing, and still disposed to prostitute their power for ‘the main- 
tenarice of delusions which, without them, must long since have burnt 
out, and left not even their expiring stench in our nostrils. 

The popular Almanacs, which predict the weather, and prophecy of 
the actions of men, have invariably been constructed upon the same 
principles, from their rise, in the seventeenth century, to the present 
day of their decrepitude and approaching ‘extinction: |The account 
which Swift gives of them, in their intermediate stage, will do for any 
time :+~ ryell 

“T rather wonder, when I observe gentlemen’ in. the country, rich 
enough to serve the nation in Parliament,’ poring in Partridge’s Alma- 
nac, to find out the events of the year at home and abroad ; not ‘daring 
to propose a hunting match till Gadbury or he have fixed’ the weather. 
I will allow either of the two I have mentioned, or any other of the 
fraternity, to be not only astrologers but conjurers too, if Ido not pro- 
duce a hundred instances; in all their almanacs, ‘to convince any reason- 
able man that they do not'so much as understand common grammar 
and syntax ;that they!are not able to: spell anyword: out of the usual 
road ;) nox, even-in their prefaces, to write common sense or intelligible 
English. 'Theny for their observations and ‘predictions, they «are' such 
as williequally suit amy age or country ‘in the! world, «This month & 
cettain great’ person’ will be threatened with death or sickness!’ | ‘This 


the newspapers will tell-thetn ; for there we find, at the end of the year, 
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that no'month) passes without the death of some person of note; ) and 
it; would be hard if it should be otherwise, when there are at least: two 
thousand persons of note.in this kingdom, many of them old, and: the 
almanac-maker has the liberty of choosing the sickliest season of the 
year where he may fix-his prediction. Again,—‘ This month) an venai- 
nent clergyman will be preferred ;’, of which there may, be many) hun- 
dreds,! half. of them. with one foot in the: grave... Then,—‘ Such a 
planet, i in such a house, shews great machinations, plots, and conspi- 
racies, that, may in time be brought to light.’ After which, if we hear 
of any discovery, the astrologer gets the honour; if not, his predit 

tions will, stand good. And at last,—‘God preserve King William 
from, all his open and secret enemies. Amen.’ When, if the king 
should happen to have died, the astrologer plainly foretold it; other- 
wise it passes but for the pious ejaculation of a loyal subject? though 
it unluckily happened in some of their almanacs, that. poor) King 
William was prayed for many months after he was dead, because it fell 
out that he died about the beginning of the year.” 

Francis Moore, physician, began his. career of imposture in 1698 ; 
and, by the condensation within himself of all the evil qualities of his 
contemporaries, he gradually contrived to extinguish the lives, and. then, 
with atrue vampire-spirit, to prey upon the carcases, even upto the. pre- 
sent hour, of Lilly, Gadbury, Lord, Andrews, Woodhouse, Dade, Pond, 
Bucknall, Pearce, Coelson, Perkins, and Parker,—the illustrious and the 
obscure cheats of the seventeenth century. One hundred and thirty: years 
isa pretty long career of imposture. Poor Robin, the hoary jester of the 
fraternity, has just given up the ghost, after a life of iniquity longer than 
that of Old Parr or Henry Jenkins. Heaven avert. the omen from 
Francis Moore! 

As the old astrologers died in the body, and their spirits, after linget- 
ing awhile near ‘ Paul's,’ reposed also, the Stationers Company: raised 
up new candidates for the emoluments and honours of their; trade of 
‘‘using subtil craft to deceive and impose on his Majesty’s subjects.’ 
At the beginning of the late King’s reign, Andrews, and, Parker, and 
Pearce, and Partridge, and Moore, were still flourishing, of the old set; 
but the more. glorious names were gone to enjoy the celestial converse 
of Albumazar and Raymond Lully. Their places were filled: (how 
ignobly !), by Saunders, and Season, and Tycho Wing... Even) these are 
gone. Season ‘died this very year—being out, of season: Partridge 
and..Moore alone remain upon this wicked earth, where;common sense 
walks abroad, and Jaughs at them as the forlorn mummers ofa by-gone 
generation. But we are forestalling the regular progress ofthis “ mh 
eventful history ’’ 

. Unhappily for the Stationers’ Company, some time betwbem the amis 
1770 and 1780, there lived, under their very noses, in St. Paul's: Chureh- 
yard, one Thomas Carnan, ‘an enterprising bookseller,; who, had, some 
way or other, possessed himself, with a notion that this thriving Cévpo- 
ration, had no legal title. to, their, monopoly im Almanacs. Caran, 
therefore, began to. publish Almanaes. of his.own,: and the: Stationers’ 

Company, not relishing the interference; attacked him not only with their 
anathemas against counterfeit Almanacs, but:sent him to prison, upon 
some summary process,, 4s regularly as he vended his annual comma, 
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dities. But Cattian was not a-person to be easily put down): There js 
a tradition in his family, that he always kepta clean shirtin his pocket, 
ready for a decent appearance before the magistrates and the keeper of 
his Majesty's gaol of Newgate. At last the case, in 1775; came before 
the Judges of the Common Pleas, wpon a question of the legality of the 
Stationers’ Company's patent, sent from the Court of Exchequer to be 
solemnly argued. ‘The Common Pleas decided against the validity of the 
patent; and an injunction, which had been obtained in the Exchequer, 
was immediately dissolved. (See the Stationers’ Company against 
Carnan, 2 Black. Rep., p. 1004.) 

But the Stationers’ Company relied upon their good services to the 
state; and Lord North, who wanted loyal prophecies to bolster up 
the American war, brought a bill into the House of Commons, to re- 
vest, in the Stationers’ Company, the monopoly which had thus been 
declared illegal. The two universities, it appears, derived an an- 
nuity from the company, for their share of the privilege ; and for this 
reason they brought all their strength to put down the solitary book- 
seller. But he had a good cause, with Erskine to support it; and 
he triumphed over the Minister, the Universities, the Stationers’ 
Company, Francis Moore, Poor Robin, and all other impostors, by a 
majority in parliament of forty-five votes. This important decision 
took place on the 10th of May, 1779. The speech of Erskine is full 
of curious and instructive matter. We shall select a few passages, 
which are, even at this time, of general interest. 

The history of the pretended patent is thus traced, with a learned 
and philosophical spirit :— 

* On the first introduction of printing, it was considered, as well in 
England as in other countries, to be a matter of state. The quick 
and extensive circulation of sentiments and opinions, which that inva- 
hiable art introduced, could not but fall under the gripe of govern- 
ments, whose principal strength was built upon the ignorance of the 
people who were to submit to them. The press was, therefore, 
wholly under the coercion of the Crown, and all printing, not only of 
public books containing ordinances religious or civil, but every species 
of publication whatsoever, was regulated by the king’s proclamations, 
prohibitions, charters of privilege, and finally by the decrees of the 
Star Chamber. : 

“After the demolition of that odious jurisdiction; the Long Parlia- 
ment, on its rupture with Charles the First, assumed the same power 
which had before been in the crown *; and after the Restoration the 
same restrictions were re-enacted and re-annexed ‘to the prerogative 
by the statute of the 13th and 14th of Charles the Second, and  con- 
tinued down by stibsequent acts, till after the revolution. In what 
manner they expired at last, in the time of King William, I need not 
state in this house; their happy abolition, and the vain attempts to 
revive them im the end of that reign, stand recorded on your own jour~ 
nals, T trust as perpetual monuments of your wisdom and virtue. — It 
is sufficient to say, that the expiration of these disgraceful’ statutes, by 
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the refusal of Parliament to continue them any longer, formed tHE 
GREAT #RA OF THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN THIS COUNTRY, and 
stripped the crown of every prerogative over it, except that, which, 
upon just and rational principles of government, must ever belong to 
the executive magistrate in all countries, namely, the exclusive right to 
publish religious or civil constitutions :—in a word, to promulgate 
every ordinance, which contains the rules of action by which the sub- 
ject is to live, and to be governed. These always did, and, from the 
very nature of civil government, always ought to belong to the sove- 
reign, and hence have gained the title of prerogative copies. 

“* When, therefore, the Stationers’ Company claimed the exclusive 
right of printing almanacs under a charter of King James the First, and 
applied to the Court of Exchequer for an injunction against the peti- 
tioner at your bar, the question submitted by the Barons to the learned 
Judges of the Common Pleas, namely ‘ WHETHER THE CROWN COULD 
GRANT SUCH EXCLUSIVE RIGHT ?’ was neither more nor less than this 
question—Whether almanacs were such public ordinances, such mat- 
ters of state, as belonged to the king by his prerogative, so as to enable 
him to communicate an exclusive right of printing them to a grantee 
of the crown? For the press being thrown open by the expiration of 
the licensing acts, nothing could remain exclusively to such grantees, 
but the printing of such books as, upon solid constitutional grounds, 
belonged to the superintendence of the crown, as matters of authority 
and state. 

“The question, so submitted, was twice solemnly argued in the 
Court of Common Pleas ; when the judges unanimously certified, that 
the crown had no such power; and their determination, as evidently 
appears from the arguments of the counsel, which the Chief Justice 
recognised with the strongest marks of approbation, was plainly 
founded on this,—that almanacs had no resemblance to those public 
acts religious or civil, which, on principle, fall under the superinten- 
dence of the crown. 

“The counsel (Mr. Serjeant.Glynn and Mr. Serjeant Hill) who 
argued the case for the plaintiffs (two of the most learned men in the 
profession) were aware that the king’s prerogative in this particular 
had no absolute and fixed foundation, either by prescription or statute, 
but that it depended on public policy, and the reasonable limitation of 
exectitive power for the common good ;—they felt that the judges had 
no other standard, by which to determine, whether it was a prerogative 
copy, than by settling upon principles of good sense, whether it ought 
to be one: they laboured therefore to shew the propriety of the revision 
of almanacs by public authority;—they said they contained tbe regu- 
lation of time, which was matter of public institution, having a refer- 
ence to all laws and ordinances ;—that they were part of the prayer- 
book, which belonged to the king as head of the church;—that they 
contained matters which were received as conclusive evidence in courts 
of justice, and therefore ve ing to be published by authority ;—that the 
ttial by almanac was a mode of decision not unknown ;—that many 


inconveniences might arise to the public from mistakes in the matters 
they contained: many other arguments of the like nature were relied 
en, which it is unnecessary for me to enumerate in this place, as they 
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RY were rejected by the court; and likewise, beeavse:the-enly reason) of 
TB | my mentioning, them: at,all, is to shew,:that the public expediency or 
Brie propriety of subjecting almanacs to revision by authority,: appeared 
yk ods to thase;eminent lawyers, and te the court, which: approved of their 
els arguments, as only the standard by which the king’s prerogative over 


them. was, to, be measured. For, if the judges had been bound ‘to de- 
cide on |that, prerogative by strict precedent, or by any other rule than a 
judicial construction. of the just and reasonable extent -of prerogative, 
these arguments, founded on convenience, expediency, and propricty, 
would have been downright impertinence and nonsense; but taking 
them, as/I do, and as the judges did, they were {though unsuetesstul, 
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: Fed, as, they, ought) to be) every way worthy of the very able men, who 
: Ts maintained them for their clients.” 

att The general principle of a monopoly in literature of any kind is thus 
ey overthrown :— | 

| is ‘‘ If Almanaes, Sir, are held to be such matter of public conse- 
ae quence as to be revised by authority, and confined by a monopoly, 
hae! surely the |various departments of science may, on much stronger 
8 principles, be parcelled out among the different officers of state, as 


they were at the first introduction of printing. - There is no telling to 
; what such precedents may lead ;—the public welfare was the burden 
' of the preambles to the licensing acts ;—the most tyrannical laws jin 
the most absolute governments speak a kind, parental Janguage to 
i the abject wretches, who groan under their crushing and humiliating 
4] weight ;—resisting therefore a regulation and supervision of the press 
i; beyond the rules of the common law, I lose sight of my client, and feel 
4 that J am speaking for myself,—for every man in England. With 
be such alegislature, as I have now the honour to address, I confess the 
$43 evil is imaginary—but who can look into the future ?—this precedent 
i (triflmg as it may seem) may hereafter afford a plausible inlet to much 
. mischief,—the protection of the Law may bea pretence for a mono- 
poly,in all books on LeGal, subjects ;—the safety of the state: may Te- 
; quire, the, suppression of histories and political writings ;—even philo- 
sophy herself may become once more the slave.of the schoolmen, and 
religion fall. again under the iron fetters of the church,” . 
|The practical advantages to be derived from a mongpoly in alma- 
nacs—the real blessings which the Stationers’ Company had bestowed 
upon the people, by their long enjoyment of an illegal privilege—are 
admirably put—and, what is remarkable, the: abuses of almanacs mi 
1779, described in the following passage, are precisely those which 
the greater strength of the public intelligence has :uprooted, ors 
uprooting, at the very moment at which we writemoojo!/ wove 
‘“* But. the correctness and, decency of these publieations:.are, 1t 
seems, the, great, objects in reviving and. confirming: this:monopely, 
which the preamble asserts to have been hitherto attained :by»it, since 
snag oat mn monopoly has been eess$ to Piper ema a 
pedicnt.’ ,. But, Sir,, ist, seriously proposed. is bilj to attain the 
morak objects.by. vesting, ox rather legalizing, the usurped monopoly 
in, the; Universities, ,anden episgopal revision, as: formerby 2: '\Is it ima- 
gined hei oe Rs to .cOme to ws, jim 
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of Cambridge,—printed with the’ correct type of the Stationers’ Com- 
panhy,--AND\ SANCTIFIED BY ‘THE BLESSINGS OF THE BISHOPS! T beg 
pardon, Sir, but the idea is perfectly ludicrous ; it is notorious that the 
Universities sell their right to the Stationers’ Company for a fixed an- 
nual sum, and)that. this act is to enable them to continue to do so. 
Aad: itis) equally notorious, that the Stationers’ Company make a 
scandalous job of the bargain; and, to increase the sale of Almanacs 
among the vulgar, publish, under the auspices of religion and learning, 
the most senseless absurdities. I should really have been glad to have 
cited:some sentences from the one hundred and thirteenth edition of 
Poor Robin’s Almanac, published under the revision of the Arch: 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, but I am prevented 
from doing it by a just respect for the House. Indeed, J know no 
house, bud ¢ a brothel, that could suffer the quotation. The worst part 
of Rochester is ladies’ reading when compared with them. 

‘s They ane equally indebted to the calculations of their astronomers, 
which seem, however, to be made for a more western meridian than 
London. Plow Monday falls out on a Saturday,—and Hilary Term 
ends,on Septuagesima Sunday. In short, Sir, their Almanacs have 
been, as everything else that is monopolized must be, uniform and ob- 
stinate in mistake and error, for want of the necessary rivalry. Jt is 
not worth their while to unset the press to correct mistakes, however 
gross. and palpable, because they cannot affect the sale. If the moon 
is.made to rise in the west, she may continue to rise there for ever.—— 
When ignorance, nonsense, and obscenity were thus hatched under the 
protection of a royal patent, how must they thrive under the wide- 
spreading, fostering wings of an act of Parliament ! whereas, in Scot- 
land,-and iti Ireland, where the trade in Almanacs has been free and 
uarestrained, they have been eminent for exactness and useful infor- 
mation. The act recognises the truth of this remark, and prohibits 
the importation of them.” 

‘The. only point in which we cannot go along with Mr. Erskine is 
his description of the corporation who sought to perpetuate a monopoly 
“ established in the days of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition, which 
has deviated from the ends of its institution, senseless and worthless a$ 
they:.are.”’ The advocate, in the heat of his zeal, calls them ’* the 
wretched Company of Stationers.” Though they have continued, for 
fifty years longer, to do every thing, within the power of almanacs, 
to keep the people in darkness, and to shut out the blessings of ‘all 
sound knowledge, we can only regard them as men sinning in igno- 
rance.. They have acted according to their lights ; and they must be 
forgiven. Moreover, they are worshipfal men. 
| Avparliamentary compensation was made to the universities for the 
loss: of their: privilege; zm a ‘the Stationers’ Company’ ‘were reliéved 
frony the: payment: of their annuity; They had, therefore, toney dt 
command, for other purposes. They sédeil not beat down the alrhanac- 
makers' who opposed theiny by a publi tyranny ;' but’ wat Rep race 
plished their object» by private corruptio rruption, The irom 

ivei séftened:-into the stnooth seen Inflaenee' They followed 
:méadach jog the constitution: » They bought up the almandes which 
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of those which could not be corrupted, by every stratagem of ‘com: 
mercial cunning. ‘The trade of bookselling was ‘then it ¢ompita- 
tively few hands; and the adventurers were, through the intrigues 
of the retailers, often without a hope, but that of surrendering to the 
purse of their adversaries. In a few years Carnan’s Almanacs ceased 
to exist, Moore’s Improved Almanac was inveigled into the company 
of the old Physician, and soon became poisoned by his astrology. ‘The 
field was again clear for the prognosticators, and the manufacturers of 
indecency. The monopoly was again virtually established. The French 
Revolution came, and brought with it all those wonderful political 
changes which made men more than ever disposed to be credulous. The 
illustrious “ Francis” then became more terrific in his prophecies, and 
more sublime in his hieroglyphics. Half the nation wondered and 
trembled. His sale reached a point which is without a parallel in the 
annals of imposture ; and for fifty years the most spirited, intelligent, 
and civilized people of the earth, were the dupes of a cheat, the most 
lame, impotent, and daring of any in the whole history of superstition. 
The circulation of obscenity has always formed a part of the policy 
of the legitimate venders of Almanacs. This extraordinary circum- 
stance (we say extraordinary, for we are sure the members of the 
Stationers’ Company would, individually, shrink with horror from 
such a proceeding) has arisen from the Almanac-makers servilely 
following the precedents of past generations. It was high fun, in the 
time of Charles II., to laugh at the Puritans, and to insult their 
opinions by every possible violation of decency. The buyers of Al- 
manacs were probably of two classes—those who believed in astrology, 
and those who believed in nothing ; and for the latter class a dish of 
ribaldry was annually prepared, which it was considered impossible by 
the worshipful men of Ludgate-street to season too highly. The 
tibaldry, like the astrology, was always at the command of the domi- 
nant party in the state—the one for insult, the other for delusion. 
Within a dozen years after the Restoration, the members of the Society 
of Friends were the marks for persecution. The Stationers’ Com- 
pany printed an Almanac, which they entitled, “* A Yea and Nay Al- 
manac for the people called, by the men of the world, Quakers.” It is 
impossible to imagine any production, not only more atrociously libel- 
lous upon the faith and morals of this highly respectable body of peo- 
Be but more disgustingly revolting to common sense and decency. 
oor Robin was in vogue at the same time. His character, for more 
than a century and a half, was the most abominable that could well be 
imagined. He sometimes canted and blasphemed in the same breath ; 
and at others was so desperately obscéne, that no expression but that 
of Erskine will convey an adequate idea of his enormities—* The 
worst part of Rochester is ladies’ reading when conmpared with them.” 
This degradation of our country existed without change ‘till: this very 
year; and, at the moment at which We dre waa cae probab 
persons looking into Poor Robin for 1828, toséé whether Christmias-da 
will fall on a Thursday or a Friday, who will thete eii¢ounter filtlr 
has certainly not been opénly printed ini any other shape sinee the days 
when a eer tere | ‘of sotiety reconciled’ such’ abotninations. 
And Yet his Majesty's | on Be et vice pels ane 
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morality, has beén read fifty thousand times during the last fifty years, 
and a society, especially established for the enforcement of that procla- 
mation, has instituted five hundred prosecutions against apple-women 
for selling pennyworths of nonsuches during divine service! The hy- 
pocrites! The Stationers’ Company could publish their indecencies 
with impunity because they were tich; while the Vice-society would go 
poking about to make examples jof that most atrocious of offences— 
the alliance of a small quantity! of iniquity with a full measure of 
poverty and wretchedness. 

It is difficult at the present day to look upon the tremendous denun- 
ciations of the evil productions of the Stationers’ Company, by the elo- 
quence of Erskine, and not wonder that such enormities were not 
immediately put down by the force of public indignation. The truth 
is, that the people, with whom all real reforms in the general condition 
of society must originate, were not strong enough in knowledge or 
virtue to demand better things. The Stationers’ Company made a 
large profit by pandering to vice and ignorance; and it was not for 
them to hasten any change which would necessarily involve new ex- 
penses. The real calculations of all the Almanacs were ready to their 
hands in the Nautical Almanac, which is always published three years 
in advance ; the weather-prophecies were always to be found as good 
and true as ever, by going back to the old storehouse of forgotten 
imposture ; and for the prognostications and the ribaldry, the more 
ignorant, and the more stupid, the better they answered the purpose, 
for ignorance and stupidity could be bought at a small price. In the 
mean time the intelligent and respectable part of society saw very little 
of the astrology and the filth, The clergyman had his especial Calen- 
dar, with the lessons for the day. For the schoolmaster there were 
White’s Ephemeris, and the Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Diary ; and the 
squire had his Rider’s British Merlin, which told him all the fairs in 
the country-side. These worthy persons sometimes saw Moore, Par- 
tridge, and Poor Robin; but they did not stop to consider how much 
real knowledge these productions shut out from the popular mind, and 
how much positive evil they introduced. They heard of their enormous 
circulation ; they saw them in every cottage and workshop ; they even 
obtruded into their own kitchens, and sometimes reached the very 
drawing-room. If they were thought of at all by the better informed, 
they were treated as harmless absurdities, which the people themselves 
would some day or other grow ashamed of; and thus they were left 
to work their own cure, 

And the people have grown ashamed of them, For twenty years 
education has been matching onward with a sure step, The people 
have learned, not only to read and write, but to think, They have 
applied themselves to investigate those natural phenomena, which are 
constantly before their eyes, and which are evidences of the directing 
wisdom, of an Almighty Providence who has arranged all things 
for. our good.) In learning the first principles of science—in ascer- 
tuining the great, land-marks, of philosophy—they have become 
satisfied that one grand, and harmonious arrangement prevails through- 
out “all; Nature ;—and that. every thing which exists—the whole 

iverse—may be referred to undeviating natural 
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causes. When, therefore, an Almanac-meker affirms that an eclipse 
or a comet are indicative of disturbances. in, particular. states—and 
that certain. conjunctions of the stars foretel, thata kine, shall 
die, or a minister be removed, they know, of; themselves, that the 
Almanac-maker is an impostor; and that nothing but the most deplo- 
rable ignorance could ever have allowed such opinions. to. preyail, 
Again, when the Almanac-maker affirms that on,a, particular, day it 
will rain or shine, they know. that his prophecy is altogether a cheat; 
for they have learnt something of the causes of the changes of weather, 
as produced by changes of temperature, by situation, and many other 
local ;circumstances ; and as they; have become convinced that the 
most scientific observers of such subjects can, by, possibility know 
nophing of what weather shall happen, even within a week, except by 
ve-y general inferences from experience, they are satisfied that an 
ig. orant Almanac-maker, who pretends to predict, the weather for a 
ye:g, must, be altogether a liar. The people now begin to examine 
m<«-e curiously into these matters. For example; every one recollects 
they the months of July and August of the present year were remark- 
ab., rainy throughout England—that a great deal of hay was in con- 
sec.zence lost—and that much of the wheat-crop was badly housed, so 
tha, a considerable deficiency is the unfortunate result. They look at 
Mcpre’s Almanac for 1828, upon which, we blush to say it, many 
cre{ulous agriculturists still rely. What says this false prophet? 
Jul, 7 to 24.—* Fair and hot with a serene atmosphere; good weather 


for the hay season.” Look back at the newspapers. We have the | 


Times of the 22d of July before us; and several columns are filled 
witi' the most lamentable accounts of the extraordinary rains nearly 
all_gver England, and more particularly in the northern counties, 
whire the greater part of the hay was destroyed. Let us go on to 
the weather-prophet for August. From the 7th to the 26th we have 
these words: “ Fine harvest weather about the middle of the month. 
Agiin father variable, though not much rain.” But turn from the 
pro)hecy to the record. From the 10th to the 26th of August, the 
coh mns_ of the newspapers were filled with the most’ anxious specu- 
latiifis ‘about the unprecedented rainy weather, which it seenis had 
bee, “general, not only in England, but throughout ‘Europe. We 
will give two or three short paragraphs as exainples:—" 

F-om the Times of August 15:—‘ The money market at the com- 
me}eement of business presented a very gloomy appearance this 
moising. ‘The heavy rain of last night, which has continued during 
the vhole of to-day, seems to have justified in the minds of some of the 
stoc {holders the most desponding prognostics of national ost a a | 

‘““Phe state ot the weather has not of late differéd in France from. 
wha. it has been in this country. Rains Aave abundat in 


almist dll its provinces.” ne 
pil the Times of Augnit 26:2 
datr ‘state that mich’ ‘business was 
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“The publication of the British Almanac for 1828, under the super- 
intendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, was 
one of the greatest benefits which stich a society could have conferred 
lipon ‘the penple. Without this plain demonstration ofthe reform 
which could be effected in the character of popular almanacs, coming 
aS th> experiment did, from ‘a society that could not bé bullied or 
any out of the field, the empire of astrology might have lasted for 

ears longer, in spite of the disgust of the people to whom its 
eh ons were addressed. Let us see the change which’ one short 
year has produced. 

1. Poor Robin is no more. He expired, like the Laird of Dum: 
biedikes, blaspheming and calling for brandy. His last words were 
a compound of the most drivelling idiotcy, and the most heartless de+ 
pravity. “He was about one hundred and sixty-eight years’ of ag’e ; 
and he presented the perfect image of a man who, by miracle, had 
lived so long ;- with a vivid recollection left of the depravity of genes 
rations long past, upon which he gloated with all the weakness of 
a fifteenth childhood. ‘The abominations which caniiot be reprinted, 
were mixed up with such absurdities as 

** Tf it don’t snow 
T don’t care. 
But if it freezes 
It may if it pleases, 
And then I sneezes, 
And my nose blow.” 

Poor wretch! he is gone to his account. 

2., Season on the Seasons, one of the weakest and most. stupid, of 
the i ARR ONOB AG cheats, is also defunct. 

3,,, Partridge ,still flourishes, . His predictions are calculated, “ For 
the meridian of London ;” and he tells the . intelligent. people of this 
metropolis, that the eclipse of the moon, in October 1829, | ‘‘ may be, 
considered to relate to Portugal and Spain, betokening insurrections, 
troubles, and discords.”, He also indulges us in his almanac for this 
next, year, of our redemption, 1829, with ‘* Observations on ihe. na- 
tivity ofa lady, born March 21, 1805, at 7h, 45m. p.m, Latitude 
53°: 15!” —shewing that in the twenty-seventh year of her age, she 
will have “ marriage and a pleasant time,’ rand, that her filty-first 
year will be. “ very. dangerous, and perhaps death,” Four, pages are 
occupied with this edifying dissertation on “ Genethliacal Astrology.’ 

Is it not, time that John Partridge were gathered to his fathers ? ie 
blasphemously maintained in his almanac for 1828, that, * the moon 
is the true giver,of life’, But he will find that the moon cannot save 
him. in “his satis We are glad to see, that he has ceased, 10 be 
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"  Juilicium’ Astrologicum, pro Anno 1828. 


« VOX CORLORUM, VOX DEI: The Voice of the Heavens is the Voice 
of ROD A speaketh in all the Changes of the Seasons, and of 
the Limes. 


“ CourTtzous READER, 

“Let there be Lights in the firmaments of the heaven, to divide the 
from the night: and let them be for Signs, and for Seasons, and for Days 
and Years,—imports no more than, that, by their motions and different 
phases, they become Heavenly Regulators, as it-were, or remarkable mea- 
sures of time ; and their being appointed for Signs, must be understood asa 
distinet office from the rest, and so the prophet Jeremiah seems to under- 
stand them, when he calls the Stars the Signs of Heaven. Luther, in his 
comment upon Moses's words, Let them be for Signs, affirms that the Moon, 
with the Sun and Stars, were placed in the firmament of heaven for signs of 
future events, as experience teaches us in Eclipses, great Conjunctions, 
Comets, &ce, Also, Philo, that learned Jew, who was well acquainted with 
the Apostles St. Peter and St. Mark, in his exposition of these words of 
Moses, Let them be for Signs, asserts, that they may be considered signs of 
future events. They (the Lights in the firmament) he observes, were 
created, not only that they might fill the world with their light, but also, that 
they might be for Signs of future things. For, by their Rising, Setting, 
Occultations, and other circumstances connected with their motions, they 
teach men to form conjectures of the events of future contingencies: as, of 
Plenty and Dearth; of clear Weather and Storms; of Calms and Winds; 
of great Rains and of Drought; of the Changes of the Times, &c.&c. Yea, 
by these, tt is said, some have foretold when there will be a shaking or trem- 
bling of the Earth, with infinite other things that have been known to come 
to pass, inasmuch, that it may be truly said the Stars were appointed for 
Signs‘and Seasons.” 


This daring blasphemy of the impostor was held up to the execra- 
tion of the world, by a commentary, to which the defenders of the 
system did not dare to make an answer. The conductors of the 
Atheneum will, we are sure, not object to our transcribing it :— 


‘“‘ The first words that are here invoked are those which are uttered 
by the Creator of the world, in the Book of Genesis. ‘The Prophet 
Jeremiah is called upon to give an interpretation to these words ; the 
companion of St. Peter and St. Mark is required to afford a similar 
testimony ; and the great leader of the Reformation is made to depose 
to the same opinion. And what is this interpretation of the words 
which Moses attributes to the Author of all things—to the God of 
Truth? It is, that judicial astrology is proclaimed, by the Divine 
Being, as a guide for the actions of his creatures; that this great and 
wise Creator has said, that by the stars men may learn ‘ to form con- 
jectures of the events of future contingencies,’ and ‘ of the changes of 
ihe times; and that ‘ by these some have foretold when there will be 
a shakirg or trembling of the earth!’ We repeat, that those who pub- 
lish these things, know and believe them to be falsehoods ; and. yet, s0 
knowing and believing, they call upon tbe highest authority to, which 
man can appeal, for the purpose of sarictioning a deliberate, printed 
LIE: Lowiodt to viesbom oi 
__ Francis Moore has ceased to blaspheme ;—and he has changed his 
politics. He does not now, in his Hieroglyphic, predict,a persecution of 
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the Catholics, according to the most approved Brunswick methods ;— 
but he predicts, that * the way is now made open, by honourable 
enactment, for men of all persuasions to vie in promoting the interests 
of their king and country.” Bravo! When astrologers can talk com- 
mon sense, there is some hope that even a Duke of Newcastle may 
reform in due season. But Francis Moore still prognosticates about 
the weather ;—still talks of Saturn as producing storms in January ;— 
still prophesies **the death of his Holiness ;’—still gives a column of 
the influence of the moon’s signs on the body—*: hams, legs, ancles, 
feet,” and other parts, too numerous and disgusting to mention ;—and 
still argues, that the Turkish war will be greatly affected by Jupiter 
being in his own house. He evidently prophesies in trammels, Like 
old Lilly, he is desirous of spending the remainder of his days in peace; 
and is, therefore, ‘* careful of launching out too far in the deep.”” We 
are half sorry for him. He weeps over his old companion Robin, 
with something like human sympathies. ‘* How silent are the ap- 
proaches of death !—how unseen are the trap-doors of the grave !”— 
Poor fellow! We venture to prophecy that he wili die harmless, with 
all his teeth out. He is truly become an object of commiseration. 
His prophecies are hawked in the streets by the venders of ballads. 
We have before us all his prognostications for the year 1829, with 
hieroglyphics, ten times more wondrous than his own,—and all for a 
penny. He could fall no lower. 

5. “Moore Improved” is somewhat more impudent in his astrology 
than his great ancestor. He is particularly adapted for farmers; and he 
pays them the compliment to think that they will endure his prophecy 
longer than the rest of mankind. The agriculturists are certainly still 
somewhat wedded to old customs and opinions; but they are not the 
men they were, when the almanac-makers published, what some, still 
continue, “ A table shewing what sign the moon is in (and the part of 
the body it governs,) being of excellent use for the direction of any 
person that deals in cattle.” We understand that this dainty infor- 
mation is ‘still given for the special information of the farmers. They 
must feel the honour which is paid to their intellectual progress. 

6. But the Stationers’ Company have at length published an excel- 
Jent'and cheap popular Almanac. Its information is perfectly pure 
and inoffensive ;—it is beautifully printed; and, with the exception of 
the List of Quarter Sessions, and several minor matters, is very accurate, 
This ‘publication is the highest mark of respect that could have been 
paid'to the Almanac of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. The editor of the “ Englishman’s Almanac” (the new one of the 
Stationers) attempts to sneer at the pretensions of the Society, by 
saying, that he “ has not attempted to delude either himself or the 
public with the idea that he has prepared an annual publication which 
shall be useful to all classes.” But the Stationers’ Company, in the 
same advertisement declare, that their object “ is to present, in a small 
compass, all classes of society with much useful, interesting, and diver- 
sitied ‘information.”’ They have accomplished their object, whatever 
the modesty of their editor may think. They have produced the best 
imitation of the British Almanac which has yet appeared. They have 
wisely associated themselves in the same good work as the Society 
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out of the field by common sense and good taste 
Every one must see that, by the side of this new almanac, Moore, 


and Partridge, aud Moore Improved, and Rider, are not only absurd in 
much of their contents, but the most expensi WORE ea 
tions that were ever imposed upon the public c Engi 






man’s Almanac will give the Stationers’ 
much honour. They affirm, in their preface to this work, -y 
own older and established publications they modify from, time:to time, 
as the diffusion of knowledge and taste may _ Phey have this 
year given up an indecent print in Vinoct leer. sheet—and. they 
have abandoned the obscene Poor Robin. Perhaps they will discover 
that “the diffusion of knowledge and taste” requires still a great deal 
more to be done—and that the end of all this will be that such Almanaes 
as the British Almanac of the Society, and its honourable copy, the 
Englishman’s Almanac of the Stationers, will alone keep en 
an intelligent people. 

The British Almanac for 1629 is distinguished for a want number 
of improvements upon that of 1628. It is unexceptionable in all its 
details; and as correct and complete as can well be imagined. It is 
in the very nature of the Society from which it emanates, whose 
Committee is composed of some of the ablest men in the country, and 
the most sound and practical thinkers, that this Almanae should an- 
nually receive every improvement of which such a publication is sus- 
ceptible. are not likely to be beaten in’ suck a race; and, 
therefore, their Almanac will retain, as it deserves, the most extensive 
circulation amongst the improved productions of this class; But if 
the Stationers’ Company fairly begin a struggle for excellence, what- 
ever might be their original a to improvement, they will be 
intitled to that praise which belongs to every repentant sinner, who, 
having seen his errors, applies himself fairly to imitate the examples of 

which are set before him. ‘The best atonement they could make 

the delusions which they have been instrumental in for 
two centuries, would be at once to abandon them 3 and to say, that hav- 
ing been beaten by public intelligence, they repose upon that -intelli- 
gence for their future support in. their new and more honourable 
career. It were better to do this than continue to outrage the com- 
mon sense and good feeling of dea niles Seen aplartmode 
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the-plain duty-of. those who more dese ailehele 

i is. to endeavour to check. the: backslidings 
. the: good intentions of the executive, which is. 

evento tempor from a variety of causes. We have selected this: 
vasone. of great interest at the present moment, out of 
seme-tseful practical remarks may issue; and ‘upon which the 
will probably stand in need of support. We shall not. 
allow-this ‘article to branch into the variety of topics that its title 
might fairly lead. us into ; but confine .it within the-limits of those 
attracting attention—the withdrawal of one pound 

netes from circulation, and the effect that the scarcity of corn will 
have, upon the money market. Upon the first question (Mr. Peel's 
Bill, as it is technically called), we have given our opinion in aformer 
number) (See London Magazine, August, 1828); but it should. be 
that however clumsy the attempt may have been.to obtain a 

secure ees renee ere looking-to the sabechaing that ought always to 
ype er cheap one, still it was an approach, to, sound prin-, 
ciples; and although the error will, in the mean. time, cause..an’ 
immense-sacrifice of wealth, the desideratum may be ultimately gained, 
We.think-that neither of the circumstances to which we — alluded 
willshaye-the effect:upon the money market that many persons appre~ 
hend;,and we: will in: a later stage of this article give our reasons for. 
entert@ining..this opinion ; but, before we reach that point, a, retre-; 
spective view of some transactions will be desirable, for the purpose of 
shewing the difficulties under which the present ministry labours in. 
itsfimaneial operations, and the support that it will require,in bringing 
them-to. bear; for in the management of them will a great-deal of that 
distrust be removed that is at present apparent among capitalists. - It 
must be borne in mind, that the difficulties in the details of the various. 
financialoperations that the ministers have to contend. nen haye. 
been produced bya long series of mismanagement for which, the pre-, 
sent cabinet, i ade collective capacity, cannot be called to.an account; 
and. as faras.its finance measures have gone we are inclined to,be 
fa Sania, it; for it has had the honesty and policy.to give the, 
, a sinking fund without.a surplus. 


tothat piece-of 
ro has, we believe, followed in rule, that Mr.. Canning 
for 

























himself in not. -borrowing money..of the.;Bank: on, 
xchequer: bills; or, at. least, if it has been done; it..i8,.to a trifling, 
pare are-aots Joosely. when we say, that it isthe, 
that system ser ay 
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tended to extend the monopoly of the Bank of England, and, in the 
clamour against them, all the mischief, or at least the greater part of 
it, was attributed to their over-issue of paper 3 whilst the over-issue of 
Bank of England notes in consequence of the transactions between the 
finance ministers and that corporation were wholly overlooked : “ Quis 
tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes?” ‘The very parties who had 
assisted in creating an excess of circulating medium were the foremost 
to rail against the conduct of Provincial Bankers. Under the present 
system of banking, the security between Bank of England. and local 
notes is widely different undoubtedly, but an excess of either has the 
common result of inducing undue speculation; and the Governnient 
and the Bank have had their fuil share of responsibility in that respect. 
The difference between bank notes brought into circulation by legiti- 
mate means (if we may use the term), as the representatives of pro- 
perty gained by transactions emanating from labour, and those that 
have issued to meet some emergency of the minister, has never been 
sufficiently estimated. The loans from the Bank toe the Government 
produced this description of notes, and tended to elevate the funds to 
an unnatural point. A certain quantity of Exchequer Bills were 
deposited with the Bank for the same amount of notes which were 
thrown upon the market, (the Bank always taking care to be paid 
well in the way of interest, commission, &v.) not representing bills 
that had been gained by the industry of the merchant-or manufacturer, 
not representing stock, but the bills of the government that have of 
late years been issued, without reference to any other consideration 
than the expediency of the hour. Another method of throwing bank 
notes of this kind upon the market has been. the reduction of the rate 
of interest of certain stocks. The Chancellor of the Exchequer of that 
day was obliged to give the stockholders the option of taking a reduced 
rate of interest or of being paid off; and many more, we suspect, 
than he calculated upon chose the latter offer; and the consequence 
was that many millions of bank notes were thrown upon the money 
market without any defined object. The excess of circulation caused 
by these means paved the way for foreign loans, mining companies, 
and other speculations that did so much to produce the panic three 
years ago, | 

‘The money raised through the medium of the bank. to pay off the 
dissentients in the navy 5 per cents. and the old 4 per cents. was 
almost, from inevitable circumstances, largely employed in speculation. 
As a general principle, it may be comedian that ‘all Joans. from the 
bank to the government beyond their public balances (that is, the 
amount on their books belonging to their customers in their capacity 
as bankers, which is supposed to average about. five millions) are 
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from it contained no elements by which the country could be guarded 
against an influx of paper; and, being commenced in a panic, they 
concluded, ‘as similar ones ‘almost’ without exception do, by the bor- 
rowing party having the worst of the bargain. With regard to the 
paying off of stocks, the only sound method is by a surplus revenue. 
Every other is mere quackery; and it has been resorted to for no bet- 
ter purpose than in a period of clamour to relieve some temporary 
pressure. ‘This was the case at the time when the navy 5 per cents. 
and 4 per cents. were paid off. A very natural discontent at unre- 
duced expenditure was afloat, and a reduction of interest was proposed 
a8 ‘a sort of peace-offering to the nation; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had no more the means of paying off the dissentients in 
this stock than he had of paying off the national debt; and as many 
of these individuals did not consider it any great boon to have their 
interest reduced, he was obliged to ask the bank for a loan. It may 
be said that the reduction of interest is of advantage; but a reduction 
by an issae of bank notes ii consequence of a deposit of exchequer 
bills is a considerable drawback as to this advantage ; and when the 
other inconveniences are taken into the calculation, the benefit is 
quickly turned against the country. It may also be urged that the 
redemption of a stock by a surplus revenue would cause a flood of 
‘bank notes, and bring them into the hands of parties not requiring 
them—the dissentients of a stock about to be reduced. The idea we 
intend to convey by surplus revenue is, bank notes actyally paid for ; 
ih existence by reasun of some transaction that isues from the legi- 
timate source of wealth—labour. In this case, there is no superabun- 
dance of bank notes; the funds are not unnaturally elevated; the 
channels for the employment of capital are not choked up. 

It is well to remind the public of these past transactions when a 
struggle is not unlikely to occur between the government and the 
bank ; for we speak on no light authority when we say that we believe 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is desirous of being independent in 
his’ financial operations; and the directors, as their charter draws 
‘towards a close, will be every day more anxious to get him into their 
trammels. Many circumstances may occur to try the minister’s firm- 
ness, and should they arrive, we hope that he will throw himself upon 
the monied interest of the country,—and we will assure him that he 
Cannot take a more popular course. His colleague, Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald, has set him a good example in a recent imstance, in dealing 
‘with the monopolists that he comes more immediately in contact with. 
‘Mf: Wallis, who has appeared before the public as one of the Spital 
Fields’ deputation that waited upon the Board of Trade with com- 
plaints at the interference with their precious monopoly, does not seem 

‘exactly to understand Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald’s answer; but we will tell 
‘him’ what’ the right honourable gentleman has said to the shipowners, 
“a class of complainants of ‘the ‘satne cast, (atid that will probably en- 

‘lighten Mr. Wallis’s mind’ as'to the answer to his own requests,) that 
‘he is prepared to defend the treaties upon eh the alteration in’ the 

“navigation Taws was’ foutided: ° Mr! Gotilburh will not probably’ be so 

Obreadly essailed by his ‘exelusive party, but it will nevertheless require 

_ gi mndh iminess’ ih Yepellivig its attacks!’ At this’ moment ‘it may 
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not be the object of the bank directors to be in close connection with 
the government. Present circumstances may, make;them pull the 
other way and contract their issues; but they will shift, and vacillate, 
and manceuvre at all points, to get the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
into their power, and make him subservient to them at the time they 
may require his services. We again repeat to both these gentlemen 
that they will always find the country with them in their. efforts to 
break down monopoly. 

We will now proceed to give the reasons upon which our opinion is 
founded, that the two causes which will. more immediately operate 
upon the money market—the capital required for the purchase of corn 
in consequence of the deficiency in the crops, and the withdrawal of 
one pound notes from circulation, will not produce the embarrass- 
ment that many well-informed: persons anticipate... With respect to 
the first cause, we apprehend that the amount of money in demand 
for the purchase of foreign corn, will not be so large as it is ex- 
pected to be, inasmuch as the commodity cannot be obtained to an 
extent that would materially affect the circulation. Of. course, 
upon a question of so much intricacy, involving such, a variety 
of circumstances, which may all tend more or less. to alter its 
position, we must chiefly proceed by inference from the best informa- 
tion that can be obtained, and upon that we found the foregoing 
opinion regarding the capital that will be employed in the importation 
of wheat. It must also be taken into the calculation, that very large 
corn speculations have already taken place between English and 
French merchants and factors, the result of which has not yet ap- 
peared on the Corn Exchange, although capital has been withdrawa 
in consequence of them. We have been aware for the last two months 
that an opportunity for a lucrative speculation has-presented itself at 
Rouen, which has been taken advantage of, and some extensive pur- 
chases of wheat made there by English traders. |. Indeed, ,our conti- 
nental neighbours have guarded against the untoward season with 
great policy.and system. At first they bought all descriptions of 
wheat at high prices; they were afterwards more particular in thei 
selection, and at this period commenced the opportunity, that English 
factors took advantage of, in purchasing at Rouen. At a more ad- 
vanced period of their operations, corn. came, from France, to this 
country, which has been bought and paid for, here.,.'The. owners of 
this corn, when they arrived with it in. France, found that it was not 
wanted there, or, at least, that the French had so well, supplied them- 
selves that the price asked could not be obtained, and. it, consequently 
was brought to England, where it met with, ready,purchasers. \ If our 
opinion be correct. as to the amount. of foreign wheat; to be imported, 
the circumstances we have since noticed will. tend. to; diminish. the 
future demand for capital in the purchase, of that article |to! a..compa- 
ratively small sum; and in any case they must; tend.materially to 
check alarm, as it is clear that. considerable.transactions .have, been 
in progress, which. haye not, yet. interfered, with, the money, market. 
The Funds have maintained, themselves, /and, discounts, are|)readily 
obtained, upon easy terms. At this, season, of thej-yean,caution ys 
always particularly observed amongst capitalists. of all) deseriptions. 
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They have a disinclination to reduce their balances; but beyond this 
annual occurrence there is no alteration in the money market. 

The other cause of alarm, the withdrawal of one pound notes from 
circulation, we think is groundless, for this plain reason—that it is pre- 
pared for throughout the country. The opportunities that have been 
taken to guard against embarrassment, in anticipation of a diminished 
circulating medium, have also tended to relieve any pressure that might 
be produced by reason of the unfavourable season, and to strengthen 
the money market generally. The panic of 1825 taught those country 
bankers, who preserved their credit to the end of it, the necessity of 
caution, and that the issues of their notes in future must have some 
reference to their means of meeting them, when they return in the 
shape of demands for cash, if they intended to continue solvent. The 
eontraction of those issues, that Mr. Peel's bill contemplated, increased 
materially the circumspection of provincial bankers, which has been 
carried to its utmost limits, consistently with their respective circum- 
stances and'connections. This caution on their part since 1825 has 
necessarily connected itself more or less with all commercial opera- 
tions. In the first place it sent men of straw out of the market. They 
could no longer trade with local notes upon credit; and as the whole 
of their means depended upon them and accommodation paper, their 
opportunities of speculating ceased when the partners in the local 
banks began to find out that the words, “ I promise to pay on 
demand,” had a practical meaning. These individuals, upheld by a 
fictitious system, were indifferent in their transactions, careless of the 
prices they paid, and continually driving the man of property from 
competition with them. These were the men who overbuilt manu- 
facturing districts in 1823 and 1824; and when the consequences of 
their dishonest rashness were apparent, charged the distress that they 
had so largely assisted in creating upon the liberal system of com- 
merce; and declared, that to it were to be attributed the losses conse- 
quent upon untenanted houses, and unoccupied manufactories. ‘They 
raised the price of machinery in’ many instances 300/. per cent.; and 
in their anxiety for adventures, exported skates to South America, in 
quantities that would have met the demand of the north of Europe for 
thatearticle. | 
| We will now turn to tle conduct of that portion of the trading com- 
munity that intends to meet its engagements :—and from the highest to 
the lowest do we find commercial men contracting their credits and 
declining speculative orders.» If we take the business now transacted 
by London merchants, we shall find it to consist cheifly in the execu- 
‘tion of steady orders at very limited profits ; and where goods are sent 
out on speculation, it is those that are exactly suited to the market 
they are sent to, with a fair’ prospect of their being required when 

reach it. If we refér to the manufacturer, we shall find that he 
is giving’ credit with the ‘greatest caution, and owing as little money 
‘as’ /! We will produce cases in point :—until a check was given 
to’its activity by the appoititment of the Lords’ committee to report 
‘as to"thé expediency of @ higher duty upon the importation of foreign 
“wool, more ‘business was dorie in the clothing districts in the present 
year;| than at’ any former period in the same space of time. The com- 
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mercial convulsion had so entirely suspended orders, that the stocks 
of goods in the autumn of 1826 and commencement of 1827, in the 
hands of retail dealers, were so low, that when the state of the country 
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pe became more favourable, it was necessary for them to come into the 
eS markets and purchase freely. ‘This cireumstance, in connection with 
es | others, extended the transactions of manufacturers beyond former limits, 
aah. and yet these facilities for gaining credit were not taken advantage of. 


We have communicated with indigo merchants carrying on the largest 
business, who have declared to us that they-never had ‘so: small an 
amount of debts on their books as at present. One old house iin par- 
ticular has stated to us that they had always in former years debts 
owing to them in Huddersfield and its neighbourhood, to the amonnt 
of 10, 0001., and that out of the above sum they could never calculate 
upon receiving on any market-day there, more than 7002. or 800/. In 
the present year, although ‘an immense amount of business has been 
done by them in that town and the adjoining villages, they have not 
above 1000/. owing tothem. Indigo is principally used in the woollen 
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in manufacture; but the same observation applies to dye-woods of all 
cin descriptions, the uses of which extend themselves. to other fabrics. 
iH In these articles the credit is proportionably reduced. ‘This state of 
Sy things does not arise from auy mistrust of manufacturers, but from a 
at mutual wish on their part and those they purchase of to reduce credit. 
ae It we take manufacturers as sellers, we find the same prudent conduct 


observed. We have referred to our private advices from the manu- 
facturing counties, and the journals from those quarters for the last 
a two years, and we find it stated over and over again in them that 
aH business was doing free from speculation and long credit. ‘This sys- 
44 tem appears to have been the polar star of merchants and manufac- 
‘hd turers since the revival of trade. If we descend a step lower, and 
il turn our attention to the conduct of retail dealers in the management 


He of their business, we shall find credit discontinued in an equal propor. 
‘6 tion, Shopkeepers have no longer their books loaded with accounts 
rt as they formerly were, and if their nominal retarns are less, their 
rf actual profits are larger. We will notice instances :—If an’ article of 
ny the present description is to be useful, all the means of information that 
v1 can be brought to bear upon the subject that it treats of must be ex- 


ia hausted, ‘before an opinion can be safely ventured, In furtherance of 
: this object, we have instituted inquiries in- London and the principal 
towns as to the credit given by retail dealers. ‘The debts owing to 
grocers, butchers, and bakers are, for the most part, due from families 
who pay their bills at stated periods; so that they do not materially 
affect the question, Linen eet and chandlers’ aa as they 
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customers four years ago, has now 150. In Leeds, Manchester, Mac- 
clesfield; and other, populous towns, the reduction of this business 
averages..more .than.50 percent.. In adverting to the management 
ef the concerns, of the other class of retail dealers we haye alluded 
to, the. same anxiety to,aveid giving credit is apparent. One shop in 
a,-populous, neighbourhood of operatives has reduced its credits, that 
have-.often amounted to. between 500/. and 600., in small accounts due 
from, them, to below 200/.. Another, in an opposite direction, but in 
an equally populous neighbourhood, has thrown aside its books and 
trusts none. of its customers, A third has 20/. upon its books, that 
formerly had. never less than 300/. In Manchester and the other po- 
pulous towns, credit. with these dealers is equally diminished. Ina 
shop in, Salford, 200 accounts are reduced to about 70; and another 
in Manchester from upwards of 800 to 90, In Macclesfield, Leeds, 
Bradford, &c,, reduction of credit has occurred in the same proportion, 
It must, be recollected that it is given at these shops only from week 
to, week in many instances, and they seldom trust a person a second 
time who, goes beyond the quarter in paying his bill. They have, 
consequently, great facilities in regulating their credits; but notwith- 
standing, they are glad to reduce them, and are finding their advantage © 
in. sa. doing... We, could enumerate a variety of other instances at 
Bradford, Nottingham, Sheffield, and other towns, where ready money 
business is daily gaining ground; but we think that we have giyen 
sufficient examples in proof of the reduction of credit. All classes of 
traders, from the merchant to the lowest retail dealer, are acting 
upon this system, and we have no doubt that it will increase in pro- 
portion as sound principles extend themselves. 

Credit, like all other commercial transactions, is placed on a better 
footing... The parties to whom it is given are more carefully selected, 
and, the concentration of capital consequent upon that circumstance, 
must tend to strengthen the money market at seasons like the present, 
when predisposing causes for alarm, in a greater or less degree, exist ; 
and should the alarm be realised this fact must diminish its eyil effects. 
The .present price of commodities, generally, has also a tendency to 
diminish, any, inconvenience attendant upon the contractign of the 
civculation,,. The, day for high prices is gone by; and with the excep- 
tion of corn (which, by reason of a departure from a sound system, 
or, more properly speaking, by reason of that system never having 
reached this branch of commerce, is now at a distressingly high price), 
and some articles the value of which is more or less under its 
influence, a smaller amount of circulating medium is required in the 
common occurrences of business than when Mr. Peel's bill was first 
contemplated; and with, reference to the demands that at present 
appear likely, to be. made, upon. it, we are as yet “re aap 
joa tae ta | cause, a. to, believe that it will not be ample 

and, temporary;distress. will be. felt is more than prob 
that it will occur to produce, anything approaching to a, genera ae 
mercial, conyulsion we do. not believe. ‘The balances in a 
Bank Directors, in. their, capacity as cia si ren 
Sik, eg omer aware aye: | 
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communications are all the data that there can be to go upon with 
regard to this latter circumstance ; and, if they are worth anything, they 
lead, as far as we are informed, to a favourable*conclusion’; and cers 
tainly there is no disposition on the part of London bankers to narrow 
accommodation to their customers this year more than at the’same 
season in former years, (for, as we have before observed, this is always 
a month in which particular caution is exercised,) which, if they felt 
themselves at all limited in their means, they would do. | 

One of those local circumstances that »we have alluded to, has 
occurred at Glasgow, which has been grossly magnified by the unin- 
formed part of the press; the conductors of which, being incapable of 
appreciating the true effects of liberality, are incessantly attempting to 
deceive the public, for the purpose of delivering themselves of some 
of their spleen against the principles that foster it. Every person 
conversant with commercial affairs has been aware, that arrangements 
took place in:1826, between several houses in md and their cre- 
ditors, so as to prevent failures at that period: e bills' given for 
this purpose have been renewed, from time to time, until the holders 
have become impatient and pushed matters to extremities. The same 
circumstance that has now occurred was expected twelve months ago. 

This is the principal fact in the case, that has been distorted in all 
ways, so as to bring it to bear upon the new commercial system as the 
cause of the present difficulties in Glasgow. The over-trading to 
India, so much noticed in connection with this circumstance, may be 
reduced into a small compass, . Some exportations of yarn had pro- 
duced a high rate of profit to several houses in Glasgow, and esta- 
blishments, under heavy engagements, are necessarily very much alive 
to ‘any profitable speculation. As effects follow causes, their anxiety 
to meet their bills, given in 1826, induced them to push this trade 
beyond its natural limits, and a glutted market was the consequence, 
which inflamed embarrassments and hastened the crisis. The imme- 
diate connections, both in London and in Lancashire, of the failing 
firms in Glasgow, must suffer according to the extent of their dealings 
with them ; but this cannot be magnified into any more important oc- 
currence than that establishments, out of the pale of a locality that is 
suffering under distress in consequence of eveuts that took place nearly 
three years ago, are feeling the ¢ffects of their connection with the 
houses that have suspended’ payments there. ae 

Before we close these remarks, we will refer to another cause that 
has done much to check speculation ; and when” alarm’ occurs, which 
it is impossible for a great commercial country like England always to 
be free from, will also, to a certain extent, limit its operation—the 











decrease in the number of commission-houses., Previously to 1810 
that branch of business was carried on to an immensé extent, and in 
the panic of that year, ninety commission art geront ped payment 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Cheapside. ' sce thuch 
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ment to him to supply goods freely, his agents suffered him to draw as 
freely upon them. Accepting largely, when they hadso many uncer- 
tain customers to look to for payment, created» perpetual individual 
embarrassment, and in times of universal commercial difficulties, ma- 
terially aggravated them. The commission-houses that now remain, for 
the most. part, do business upon a very different footing from those of 
1810, and merchants are in the habit of selecting their goods for ex- 
portation, particularly those in th® West Indian and American trades, 
at the manufactories themselves. 

We have, in conclusion, to notice the state of the exchanges; and 
upon that intricate subject we would observe, that, from the most ex- 
tensive enquiries, we do not meet with any circumstances, with regard 
tothem, that at all militate against. our general reasoning as to the 
firmness,of the Money Market. The operations in corn are, we be- 
lieve,:in-no wise likely to affect them. There are other causes that are 
creating a trifling demand for the precious metals; but we have every 
reason to believe that those causes will not go to any extent to cripple 
the resources of the country. We could enter into a variety of details 
in: pee of this assertion if it were necessary. 





TRAPS FOR HUMAN BEINGS.* 


Tue late accident in Hertfordshire has excited a great deal of public 
attention ; and, while we think it the duty of every public journalist to 
notice, with reprobation, the existence of such engines, furnished with 
mec nical. contrivances to’ catch human beings, as occasioned it, we 
are the more induced to give a few pages to the subject, from the cir, 
cumstance of having received some information on it from peculiar 
sources of authenticity. 

We, shall first recapitulate the heads of the occurrence, with some 
details pe will probably be new to most of our readers, On Sunday, 
the, 9th. of November, Mr, Thomas Kinder, a farmer, in a very large way 
of Peririeas at Sandridge, near St. Alban’s, after he had been to church, 
took a walk oyer his farm; and, on his way home, passed across a 

ood, belonging to. Lord ‘Spencer, but. of which another Mr. Thomas 

inder, a cousin of the first-named, a brewer at St. Alban’s, and a 
mansistrate. of the county of Hertford, ‘has the care—having the depu- 
oer of the manor, or, if not strictly that, at all events the manage- 
Mr. en (of Sandridge.) i in walking through 
l, about twent bina wide, used ‘ike 
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ground, It is necessary that. we should, deseribe how. this trap is 
formed, for we think that,on its, formation very much depends the 
liability te punishment of the person who.caused, such things to be set, 
The words of the Act declare that every person setting,,or causing to 
be set, ** any spring-gun, man-trap, or other engine, calculated ta de- 
stroy human life, or infliet grievous bodily harm,’ shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, Now, it might fairly be argued, that, whatever, might 
be the intention of the Legislature, a mere. pit-fall, could, scarcely be 
considered an engine; but this one is formed with a degree of me- 
chanical ingenuity and contrivance, which stamps it.as. an. engine 
beyond all doubt or question, Even with the ground, and. covered 
with grass and leayes, so as to resemble the rest of the walk, are two 
flaps, each turning upon a swivel near the outer end, while the two 
extremities meet, totally without support from below. Beneath this is 
a cavern, nearly circular, of about, twelve feet deep, and six in diameter, 
to receive anything which, by treading upon these treacherous boards, 
may fall] into the receptacle below. The footing failing the passenger on 
the first flap, he is, as we have been imformed, precipitated upon the 
second, which, of course failing also, lets the unhappy pedestrian 
through into the pit. We are told that so slight a weight will tilt up 
these covers, that pheasants often fall in, to say nothing of hares and 
rabbits ; and all that is found there is, it is said, the keeper's perqui- 
site. No wonder, then, that the receptacles should be kept up, though 
it be at the risk of the lives of his Majesty’s lieges. 

Mr. Kinder was exceedingly confused by his fall, The first idea 
that crossed his mind was a very natural one, namely, that those pits 
were not filled up, as he had believed them to be in consequence of 
former accidents. On recovering himself, which he did rapidly, he 
examined himself to see if he had any bones broken: but no, all was 
sound, He then began to think (it was about half-past three on a 
November afternoon) that he should pass the night there—and he 
reflected with pain upon the extreme anxiety of his family. There he was 
—boxed up like a chicken in an egg, and with about the same chance of 
escape, The interior of this den was boarded more than/ three parts 
round, to the height of about six feet, to prevent, as, he, supposed, 
the prisoners from climbing up the side to get out... Some portion of 
this wainscoting was going to decay, and Mr. Kinder contrived to 
get footing at its extremity, sufficiently high to raise-him up to reach 
the top with his stick, which he had kept hold of as he/fell. | By these 
means he managed to raise the flaps, and thus got a chance that his 
voice might be heard. "ihe 3 acro Sims iw 

It appears that Mr. Kinder is ‘particularly punctual in) his. habits ; 
and, upon his not returning at his dinner-hour, his, family. became 
exceedingly alarmed on his account. After waiting..sdme time; his 
son set out in search of him. The young man, at.last,(met,a 
who had seen Mr. Kinder go by, some, time . and. 
were talking together, the son 
said the shepherd, * I hear nothing,”—-* 
Mr. Kinder-—* I am certain I hear avoiee.” » 


lad, whose business it. is to watch ‘that ne] 
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He's in the trap !”—* The trap |””—“ Yes, I set it this morning.” It 
appears that the trap is, at times, left open—and that closing down 
the two wings of the door is called setting the trap. ‘They went ac~ 
cordingly to the spot—and sure enough there they found Mr, Kinder 
secure, 

That this gentleman was not hurt is a very extraordinary faot—2fow 
he is'a large, full-bodied man, and certainly one would think that a 
fall of twelve feet would be no trifle to a person of his description of 
build. © But, with the exception of the confinement and the mental 
annoyance, he was in no degree injured. He never, as we understand, 
had ‘any serious apprehension—for he concluded that the search his 
family would make for him would undoubtedly discover him before 
any serious effects from lack of food could arise, But he thought it 
highly probable that he might pass the night there—and he was by na 
means assured of what company he might have in the course of it, 
A hare or a pheasant would not have much signified—but a fox would 
have been a nuisance—and, for there were many pigs feeding in the 
wood, a boar might even be dangerous. Luckily, however, he had 
the full and undisputed possession of the pit, during the time he was 
in it, 

It appears that in this very pit, in the month of December, 1826, a 
poor girl passed three-and-twenty hours, The weather was wet, and— 
probably from the water oozing through the bank—there was water in 
the pit up to her ancles. ** What did you do?” our informant asked 
of this poor ereature.. ‘‘I cried the whole time,” was her answer, 
And we perfectly believe it, The fair sex, certainly, have the gift of 
tears to a very extraordinary extent. But in this wretched girl’s 
case it was quite natural, that terror, and cold (the worst cold, too—~ 
wet cold) and hunger, might so prey wpon her as literally to keep her 
in tears the whole time, Seriously, it must have been very dread- 
ful, Darkness and solitude in such a place, in themselves, would be 
sufficient to agitate the mind of an uneducated girl to the severest 
pitch of distress; and then the prospect of a death from: hunger! 
Horrible !—And these things are done for the sake of battue-shooting ! 

Let us suppose an instance—and the supposition is by no means 
violent—of a person falling into one of these pits, and being literally 
starved to death there! It is scarcely possible for the human mind to 
cunceive'a ease in which greater agony, both bodily and mental, would 
be endured, The hope, at first almost amounting to certainty, of 
speedy relief——the oraan} decay of that hope—the first flashes of pain, 
when hunger begins to amount to an actual eyil—and the awful pang 
of the thought which it must bring with it, that it is possible that no re- 
lief may come, and that the dreadful death of starvation may in reality 
supervene! Then, ‘the: mind, sinking by degrees into the anguish 
of despair, and the body undergoing at the same time all the grada- 
tions of torture, which lead, after a long: course of agony, to inanition } 
Let tis think: of these things, and’ then ask; whether it is in our own 
country, and: by our er that the yr oohacting sti ene er 
‘very narrowly risked, for the sake of a-day’s: id 
poeta et poacher 
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being caught in one of them. And the reason of this is quite obvious, 
It.is their business to find out these things. ‘They require some time, 
and considerable mechanical skill, to make ;—the poacher sees the 
firocess, or one of his friends does, and’ tells him ; or the carpenter's 
boy talks of it: at the publie-house, and its situation becomes known 
and remembered by those whose interests are affected" by it. \ One 
poacher tells it to a dozen, and soon there is no poacher in the country 
who does not know the situation of the pit-falls as well as the keepers 
themselves, 

- The innocent and well-meaning never trouble their’ heads about 
such matters,—-and they are caught. They are taking an evening walk, 
or they are making a short cut homeward, and they go through the 
wood. It may be said, that they have no legal right there, and that 
there is no public footpath in the wood, in its strictly legal sense. But 
there is a way, in point of fact—these wide green alleys through phea- 
sant-woods are among the most agreeable of country walks ; ‘and, as 
they are wide and in grass, no damage is done to any human being by 
persons passing along them, and, in point of fact, people frequently do 
pass along them in all parts of the country. - One poor boy, we ‘hear, 
was caught, when he was nutting. He certainly had no legal right 
to pull the hazel-nuts off other people’s trees ;\ but a fall of twelve feet 
at the hazard of neck or limb, and the chance of being starved to 
death afterwards, are rather severe modes, we think, of uprooting the 
old English custom of the young people going nutting in the autumn. 
Surely, these are not very aggravated “ trespassers”’—trespassers, in 
the strict construction of law, though they be. 

| But this matters not in the very smallest degree as to the liability 
of the setter of these traps to a punishment... ‘The Act forestals this 
excuse, that the sufferer is a trespasser j ‘and says, that if any person 
set any engine, of the description we have already given, ‘ with the 
imtent that the same, or’ whereby the same, may destroy or inflict 
grievous ‘bodily harm wpon a trespasser or other person,” then the 
person so setting such engine shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 
Now, we confess, we very much wish that this law’ were put into force 
in the present’ case. The person alleged to have “been’ the. virtual 
setter of these traps is a magistrate of the county of Hertford ;—and 
here, for eighteen months, he has, in the teeth of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which was passed in May 1827, been endangering’ the lives and 
limbs’ of the public ina manner which seems to ‘us as cruel as it is 
Ulegal. ‘The instrument ordinarily called a man-trap is not’ half so 
bad as this—it wounds and lacerates' the leg, and keeps the person 
tight whom it catches... But it does not leave him in “the ‘bowels of 
the earth, there to be unheard and forgotten, the surface having closed 
as calmly over'him after his fall ‘as the wave’ does’ over a diver. We 
have seen it stated that, since the accidént the ‘otherday to Mr. 
Kinder, the depth of the pit has been diminished from twelve feet to 
nine, Pooh’! unless it be diminished the whole twelve, the’ setter ‘of 
the trap showld be ‘prosecuted for the misdemeanour. ’ Nay,’ we- think 
he ought to be ‘prosecuted whether’ or not, for’ the ‘sake “of public 
éxampl¢, ' No fewer than six people} of whom*two dre: women, ‘have 
follen jntopits of this:kind, in’ that™imuiediate -neighbourliood, within 
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the last two or three years ; and one of the men; a labouring man, has, 
as we are given to understand, lost the use of one hand from the effects 
of the fall. 

Lord Spencer is the proprietor of the estate upon which this acci+ 
dent has happened. Now, we feel confident. that his lordship-is not at 
all the man who would countenance such doings as these : we have, in 
our Own, minds, no sort of doubt that he never heard of the existence 
of these pits till the account of Mr. Kinder’s accident was published 
in the newspapers. Of course Lord Spencer will take care that they 
shall all be filled up forthwith ; and we think it would be a proper, as 
well asa popular measure, if he were to put the deputation of this 
manor, where he does not reside, into more moderate hands. Nay, 
we should not be vehemently oppressed with sorrow, if his’ lordshiys 
were himself, to. institute proceedings against his deputy under Lord 
Suffield’s Act. .It would be a very decided mode of shewing his ab- 
horrence of the practice of setting these murderous engines, and it 
would be the more acceptable, as we fear it is not Mr. Kinder’s inten- 
tion to. prosecute. Into family and local reasons and feelings. we have 
no sort.oef wish to enquire; but we shall really be sorry if the person 
who could lay such traps should escape, merely because it, chances to 
be his cousin who is the first, person affected by them who has wealth 
sufficient to carry through a prosecution for misdemeanour. 

We hope, at:all events, to hear of Lord Spencer taking some step in 
the matter ere long, and we shall not fail to record it when it comes to 


our ears, 
} 





MONTH. 


In the course of one year, Italy has lost, her. two best writers, Foscolo 
and Monti: . The latter died at Milan in October Jast, at an advanced 
age,,. The character, as well as the lives, of these two. men of grain 
appear, strongly, contrasted, | 
_.Bascole, endowed,with, more. original, powers, rich. in. imagination 
and feeling, a, good scholar, and an eloquent.and impressive writer; 
had ali these, qualities marred by the waywarduess of his temper and 
the. obliquity of his judgment..° Intolerant, in literature as well: as: in 
politics, he, quarrelled with friends and foes; he could; not rest under 
any, system ; his excessive susceptibility, originally a) boon of nature, 
became his bane; even his voluntary exile to a country of peace and 
freedom, where he found, patronage and friends, did ‘not render him 
more. tractable. He. seemed; to have wearied out fortune ; his consti- 
tution and his affairs became impaired, and he died at an early panied 
and in, consparative neglect... 

. Monti,..on the. contrary, more, prudential, more words: checked the 
natural intemperance of his feelings; steered his bark with adroitvess, 
ipa, the waves, shesninting factions; kept, on.good. terms, with 

the successive. rulers, of his, country,s:.rose tothe pinnacle: of | Italian 
literary, fame,;.,bec nes comfortably. settled: in. Jifes,enjoyed honours 
and emoluments, and, having lived, toy a good, oldiage;. died quietp 
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among his friends, attended by their consideration, and regret, Yet, 
of the two, Foscolo’s nature was naturally the most generous and lofty, 
as his political conduct was the most consistent and sincere... But. to 
be at war with one’s age is not a disposition conducive to happiness ; 
it is, at best, but doubtful philosophy ;—and_. of this, Alfieri and 
Rousseau, Foscolo and Byron, among the moderns, have left: us the 
examples of their unfortunate experience. But we return to Monti. 

Vicenzo Monti was born in 1753, at Fusignano, near Ferrara, in the 
Papal States. He studied under the poet Minzoni, a great admirer of 
the good old racy style of Dante ; and it was from him: and. from his 
countryman Varano, who, in hie “ Visions,” had revived a spark of 
that master-mind, that young Monti imbibed the veneration for the 
*“ Divina Commedia,” which became the distinctive mark of his literary 
taste. From Ferrara, Monti repaired to Rome, the common resort of 
unprovided provincials, who looked for patronage and support. In 
that clerical metropolis he was fortunate enough to be introduced to 
Don Luizi Braschi, the favourite nephew of the then reigning Pope 
Pius Vi., and he was retained by that nobleman in the quality of 
secretary. This office was well suited to the habits and disposition of 
the young poet, for Monti had already sacrificed to the Muses. He 
had also assumed the convenient garb of an abbé, which was at Rome 
a general passport into society. Monti was now in a fair way to such 
favour and fortune as the papal capital was then able to bestow. He 
wrote sonnets and canzone for the fair, and sacred elegies for the 
church; he was noticed by Monsignori and Cardinals, was admitted 
among the Arcadians, and entered, of course, into disputes with every 
other member of that association of dull versifiers. He was abused 
and slandered, because he took no pains to conceal his superiority 
over the pedants and sonnetteers, who then abounded at Rome. He 
bore the annoyance for some time; but at last his spirit, naturally in- 
tolerant, revolted against the persecution of mediocrity; and he re- 
paid his adversaries with interest in a satirical composition, styled 
Sonnetto colla coda,* “A Sonnet with a tail,” addressed to Father 
Quirinus, and in which he draws, in a few angry strokes, the sketches 
of all his enemies, using the plainest vituperatives, and a phraseology, 
compared to which Lord Byron’s ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers” is a model of urbanity. Yet, Monti’s abuse does not sound 
vulgar, for it bears the stamp of deep indignant feeling, and. of con- 
scio,s superiority. Priests and monks, poets and players, courtiers 
and plebeians, are lashed without merey. We only how Monti 
esczped without broken bones; for at that time revenge was easy and 
chesg on the banks of the Tiber. One trait of Monti’s satire we 
mus notice, with regret; it appears also in several of his writings— 
and taatis, his contempt for the poverty of some of his antagonists, and 
for tge shabbiness of their dress. This isa pte. greed is’ — 
unwigthy of a man of real genius. 

Tle dramas of Alfieri were at that time ‘the great subject iof literary 
discussion in Italy, being the first Specimen of tragedy'in ‘that country. 
With all their faults, they were striking and impressive; and they bore 
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the stamp of a superiot mind. Thé author himself came to Rome 
where he rehearsed soiné of his own characters at private assemblies. 
Monti readily acknowledged Alfieri’s powers in the delineation of cha- 
racter atid the expression of feeling. He did not complain of the want 
of incident in his pieces, and the contraction of the plot. -Monti was 
himself a disciple of the classic drama. He disapproved of the tvo 
‘ conciseness and stiffness of language; the affected and un- 
poetical simplicity of dialogue; the frequent unharmoniousness of 
verse, and that strained phraseology, which has produced the saying, 
that Alfieri wrote Latin in Italian words. Monti thought that the 
beautiful language of Italy was fully capable of expressing energy, 
without harshness: and to prove it, he composed, in 1786, his tragedy 
of “‘ Aristodemo.”’ This tragedy was received with great applause, 
and soon established his reputation as a writer. 
| Aristodemo being a classical tragedy, we shall not here indulge in 
any strictures upon its deficiencies of invention and plot— deficiencies 
which it shares in common with most compositions of the same class. 
Its beauties consist in the execution, in the perfection of its language, 
the harmony of its verse, the warmth of its dialogue. There is but 
one finished character in the piece, and that is Aristodemus. The 
subject is drawn from Pausanias. The king of Messenia, after sus- 
taining a long and destructive war against the Lacedemonians, appears 
at last disposed to listen to proposals of peace, with which Lysander, 
a messenger from Sparta, is charged. Affairs of state, however, en- 
gross but in part the cares of the Messenian chief. His career seems 
fast verging to a crisis; his energy and pride are bending; he is sink- 
ing under a gnawing grief, visible to all. His faithful confident Go- 
nippus endeavours to cheer him with the approaching prospects of 
peace, but the seared heart has lost its power of sympathy with man- 
kind ; for it labours under the weight of a gloomy fatalism: Aristo- 
demus is an object of hatred to the gods! But why? because, and 
the ‘confession is extorted by the affectionate entreaties of his servant, 
his ambjtion had led him in former days to sacrifice his eldest daughter 
Dirce with his own hands. The catastrophe of that unfortunate one is 
deseribed in all its horrible parricidal details. ‘The oracle of Delphos 
iring the sacrifice of a virgin of the royal blood, Aristodemus, then 
a candidate for the vacant throne, offered his own daughter. He was 
informed, however, that Dirce was secretly betrothed ; that she was 
no longer fit for the holocaust, that she was on the point of becoming 
a mother. Rage, disappointment, all the furies of baffled ambition, 
seized the eruel father, and he murdered his child. After the deed, he 
discovered that Dirce was innocent, and that the story was a subter- 
fuge to: prevent an unnatural sacrifice. From that time, Aristodemus, 
though ‘crowned, respected by his subjects, and feared in war, is no 
longer himself. The spertrt! 6f Diree stands often before his eyes. 
That shape, ghastly and bleeding, appears portending vengeance and 
death; It to Dirce’s monument, and “then, the phantom whis- 
frre LL mega An ‘thee’ Such is the wretctied condition of 
He ‘had andther daughter, but she was carried 
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alon: in the world; alone with his remorse. There is a young - = 
tan maid, a prisoner in his house, for whom Aristodemus’ feels a 
path» which he cannot explain to himself. She is'the onl being who 
has tye power of soothing him in his gloomy hours, and she feels for 
him the reverence of a daughter. Peace being at last concluded, 
Lysa,<ler claims her as a native of Sparta. Aristodemus’ unwillin ly 
constats to her departure, and Cesira, such is the maiden’s ane 
seem: even more reluctant to leave him. The stenés’in which’ Aristo. 
demus and Cesira endeavour to explain their mutuat feelinigs, ‘to them 
unacountable, are most delicately and affe¢tingly drawn. ' But while 
Cesirg hesitates to return to Sparta, although urged’ by Lysafider and 
by F.lamedes, her fellow-captive, the king proceeds in secret to Dirce’s 
tomb, where he expects to meet the spectre, and to ascertaiii his fate. 
The effect of this visit is fatal ; he becomes delirious, ‘and stabs himéelf. 
Meantime Cesira has learned the truth that she is the long lost‘daugh- 
ter of Aristodemus. She flies in quest of her father, and firids him 
dying by his own hand. 

The poet has succeeded in rendering the character of Aristodemus 
interesting in spite of his enormous guilt. His sincere ‘remorse, his 
long suffering, his great qualities, the mysterious spell of fatalism which 
hangs over his life, excite our sympathy and our commiseration. The 
dialogue with Lysander is well sustained ; and the insidious” policy’ of 
Sparta’s unprincipled commonwealth is happily exposed: 

Monti dedicated his tragedy to his patron's consort,’ the Duchess 
Braschi, to whom he had addressed some of his minor poems; among 
others his beautiful allegory of “ Amor peregrine.” ~ at lady was 
then the presiding beauty of the Roman world. | 

The tragical death of Bassville, which took place at Rome, in Jannat 
1793, suggested the idea of the next work of Monti, which ‘he ‘style 
‘“* La Basvilliana,” a poem in ¢terza rima, in imitation of Dante.’ ’ ihe 
Dante’s poem, too, it consists of a vision, but the sentiments are essen- 
tially different. Monti is Dante become a Gtel 
of the papal power. Hugo Bassville was a philosophe of the 
century, the friend of Mirabeau and Brissot. At the b 
French revolution he was appointed secretary to the French’ 
at Naples. He came to Rome, it appears, an | 
the feelings of the Roman people towards 'a a gt 
soon discovered them ‘to be unfavourable to his' views, and 
ingly wrote to Paris that Rome was inélévable.’ Baty for him, 
some of his countrymen, more’ rashi‘and less ‘in the know- 
ledge of men, prevailed upon Bassville to commit his diplomatie*cha- 
racter by a foolish demonstration in the Corso, in pe 
with the emblems of the revolutionary government, i 
coloured cockades. The consequence was that the mob; : 

asperated by their rulers and priests against the’ French 
collected m crowds round Bassville’s ’ re 
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5 aap the threats of the National Convention, but the affair was soon 
ushed, at least for a time. 

Monti represents the soul-of Bassville leaving its mortal frame ; its 
tutelary angel has saved it from the grasp of Satan. The messenger 
of heaven re-assures the trembling spirit; its sins are remitted, but 
a nal justice has decreed that it shall not be admitted into heaven 

| the crimes. of France have been expiated. Thy punishment 

I be to witness the horrors which are being perpetrated in thy im- 
en country, until vengeance be ripe, and the measure of God’s 

be filled to overflow. The soul of Bassville, after taking leave 

its earthly companions, begius its destined peregrination towards 

e; and the poem consists in the description of the scenes it 

! $s; such as the massacres of Marseilles and of Paris; and in 

i dialogues with other souls that it meets in its flight—among the 
that. of I> I »:; XVI. who had just been executed. 
satis stic as the plan of the Basvilliana may appear, it was suited 
to the excited imagination of the poet, and afforded him ample room 
ie antics of detail: in these its merit consists, The descriptions 
truly splendid. ‘That of the Cherubim watching over St. Peter's 
e, and shading the whole Vatican with its shield; the account of 
massacres at Marseilles, in Canto I.; the view of Paris under the 
Tule of terror, and the catastrophe of the 2ist of January, where the 
poet introduces not. only the shades of former regicides, and of the in- 
writers applauding the execution of Louis, but also the phantoms 
the ancient. Druids exulting in the sight of bloody holocausts re- 
;'the interview of Basville with Louis—all these are magnificent 
splays of poetical art. In Canto IV. we have war proclaimed in 
en, and echoed by Europe against guilty France. The gates of 
. Empyreum. are thrown open, and four archangels appear as the 
ministers of divine wrath. The first is he who smote all Egypt’s 
first-born ; the second quelled, in the silence of death, the pride and 
taunts of Sennacherib’ s innumerable hosts; the third is the same who 
injoue day seventy thousand of David's people, in the chas- 
of f that monarch’s vanity; the fourth is he whom Ezekiel 
w, in, his vision, as coming from the north, holding a drawn sword in 
hand, with, which he struck in his passage all those whose forehead 
not. marked with the symbolic Tau. The angels received the 
dof Louis in four cups, and soared on the winds to the four points 
compass ; they then invert the fatal cups, and the bloody streams 
on, the various quarters of the globe, rout the warlike my of 
nations. 

the above sketch our readers may judge of the spirit and tone 
af . poem. Its. beauties are, we think, hardly translateable, and 
Ty Se lish taste ;, they must be readin the full pomp 
a agne taken chiefly from the awful pages 
Dae THOS amited to a vision of wrath and 
religion, of the Basvilliana is 
a vag from the He- 
» Monti has been 
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cans, even the principle itself, and all who fayoured a reform,, There he 
has been guilty of evident partiality, But with regard to the horrors of 
1793, which he describes, it was beyond Monti’s power to paint them 
blacker than the reality. Another wrong which Monti committed was his 
speaking of the death of Rassville as an act of retributive, and almost 
divine, justice, instead of a deed of popular fanaticism ; he even makes 
the soul of Bassyille, in its beautiful parting address to its bleeding 
frame,* talk of the hospitality of Rome, an incoherence which sounds 
ridiculous from a person who has been just assassinated. Yet this 
very absurdity serves to retrace to us the feelings entertained by many 
people in Rome at that period. They did look upon the murder as an 
act of justice! But the poet is consistent; he supposes the whole to 
be the effect of a celestial dispensation, of which men are but the 
agents. Another strange but striking conception occurs in Canto 
IV., where the angel tells Bassville that several of the souls of the 
great infidel regicides have been sent to eternal torments even before 
death, and that a demon has taken the place of each in its respective 
body, so that these men are still seen to breathe, and walk, and act ; 
they sit in the senate, and write under the inspiration of their infernal 
guests. And he adds that the National Convention reckons among its 
members many of these satanic incarnations! 

The Basvilliana had an astonishing success at the time ; eighteen 
editions of it appeared from the various Italian presses in six months. 
But political circumstances altered soon after, and the work remained 
incomplete. Such as it is, it is by common consent the finest work of 
Monti, and sufficient of itself to immortalize its author, It certainly is 
the best imitation of the Divine Comedy ; so close, indeed, that the 
model is seen throughout. Whole lines are borrowed, and yet the 
genius of the writer has prevented him from becoming a seryile copyist ; 
and has added a modern grace to the great outlines of the Florentine 
poet. Monti has accordingly been styled “ Dante ingentilito.” 

When the French armies invaded Italy, and the countries on, both 
sides of the Po were formed into a republic, Monti, who, notwith- 
standing his loyal poem, had been suspected of a bias for French ideas, 
left Rome, and repaired to Milan the capital of the new state. There 
he wrote several piéces de circonstance in the prevailing tone of the day ; 
among others, an ode defending the execution of Louis XVI., whi¢gh 
Forsyth quotes in his journey, with severe but deserved censure, . It is 
hardly an excuse to say that the man wrote for bread; it were better 
to acknowledge at once that, like most of his contemporaries, he had 


* The lines really deserve to be quoted :— 
Poscia l’ultimo sguardo al corpo affisse, 
Gia suo consorte in yita, a cui le vene 
Sdegno di zelo e di ragion trafisse : 
** Dormi in pace, dicendo, o di mie pene 
Caro compagno, infin che del gran die - 
L’ orrido squillo a risvegliar ti viene: ~ 
Lieve intanto la terra, e dolci e pie ‘1 
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no fixed principles. Monti was sent by the Cisalpine directory on a 
mission to his native country, Romagna; but it appears he did not 
long remain in favour, and we find him excluded in 1798 from all 
employment. He published also about this time his ‘* Musogonia,” an 
imitation of Hesiod, and a canto of the ‘* Prometheus,” an allegorical 
re on fate, At the epoch of Suwarrow’s invasion of Italy in 1799, 
onti with many others took refuge in France, whence he returned 
again after the battle of Marengo. He then wrote his second poli- 
tical poem, which he styled, “‘ Cantica ” on the death of Mascheroni. 
It is a vision like that of Bassville’s. The transition from one to the 
other is somewhat similar to that between the Inferno and the Pur- 
gatorio. We admire the lurid splendour of the “ Basvilliana,” but we 
feel more at ease in the Mascheroniana. The sentiments in the latter 
are more human, and with these we can sympathize. Lorenzo Mas- 
cheroni, a friend of Monti, and a man of letters as well as mathe- 
matician, being a member of the legislative assembly of the Cisalpine 
republic, was obliged to emigrate to France in 1799, where he died 
shortly after in exile, regretted by all who knew him for his mild 
bearing and immaculate life. In Monti’s poem, the soul of Mascheroni, 
in ascending through the heavens towards the mansion of bliss, meets 
several great and good men who had preceded him, such as Galileo, 
Spallanzani, and his intimate friend Parini. The latter, who had 
remained in Italy during Suwarrow’s invasion, and died soon after, 
laments the miseries he was doomed to witness in his latter days. 
He had seen ill-fated Italy, clad in a mantle of mock liberty, exposed 
to the scorn of the stranger and of her own children. Iniquitous 
laws emanated from the tribune; pride and ignorance, frenzy and 
discord filled the senate-hall; whilst the tears and sighs of the 
wretched people went unheeded at the bar. The measure of guilt was 
at last filled; thieves were wallowing in plenty, the just were in tears, 
and our Lycurguses were feasting seated between Cypris and Bacchus, 
—when the storm rushed in, with a horrid blast from the Noric Alps, 
and abruptly terminated the unhallowed festival. ‘“* Little should I 
have grieved for this, had not my poor country been doomed to fresh tor- 
ments and more fatal disasters. I then heard the sacred bells rmging 
joyful peals for the arrival of the tyrant and the invader; I beheld 
artar and Teutonic steel devastating the Ausonian fields, cutting 
déwn the harvest,and destroying the hopes of future years. I saw 
cowled and tonsured heads busy exciting the people to perpetrate deeds 
which exceed the vengeance of Atreus and the horrors of old Thebes. 
Meantime I witnessed Adelasio riding triumphant in his car, while 
Paradisi and Fontana were in chains. Caprara, Moscati, Containi, 
and Lamberti expiated in dungeons their honest independence, From 
this sea of wickedness I prayed my Sovereign Maker to guide me into 
harbour, and the boon was granted. I did not even cast a look 
behind on that wretched world where liberty is found only in death, 
But thou who comest from the valley of grief, what tidings dost thou 
bring? Is Italy still held fast by the eagle’s talons? or has France 
thrown again her mantle oyer her?” inedal 
_ The whole of this effusion of Parini is braly lepine. and in keeping 
with the chardeter of ‘the supposed speaker. In fact, the condition of 
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Italy, at the time, fully justified all he says. The years that elapsed 
between the first invasion of the French and the battle of Marengo, 
were for Italy years of shame, confusion, and indescribable calamities. 
The real patriots were soon reviled, disgusted, and turned off the stage, 
and the men who meddled in the affairs of the country were either 
incapable or mercenary. With all the wild exaggeration’ of’ the 
French Montagne, they had none of its earnest determination ‘and 
formidable sincerity, 'The French government and generals “despised 
them. ‘The “ Mascheroniana” was written after the battle of Marengo, 
and it is, in fact, a splendid and not overstrained eulogy on the’ brightest 
period of Buonaparte’s career. The poet, in answer to Parini’s anxious 
questions, narrates the romantic exploits of the Egyptian and Syriaé 
campaigns,—the Ottoman’s defeat at Aboukir, and the conqueroy’s 
determination of returning to Europe on hearing the disasters of the 
French armies. “‘ He left the burning shores, and at his. parting the 
genius of the East shrouded its face and hid again the urn which 
enclosed the destinies of Asia. Fortune sat on the dark poop that 
ploughed silently the Libyan main, and victory preceded it to announce 
the return of the hero. Massena was the first who, from his lofty 
Ligurian rock, heard the well-known voice of the goddess. ‘Helvetia 
heard it, and France, and the trembling Ister listened to the sound. 
Then the lance of Gaul pierced the Hungarian breasts, and the 
baffled Scythian smote his cheek with rage. Buonaparte, after quelling 
discord in France, by overthrowing the tyranny of the Five, marched 
towards Italy. The Alps opened before him, the valleys of ~es gree 
heard the shock, Italy lifted up her eyes dimmed with tears, and, 
stretching ‘her fettered arms towards her own son, invoked his 
help. Marengo! was the hero’s response; one ‘day’ repaired’ the 
losses of fourteen months, twelve fortresses opened their gates ‘at 
once, twelve laurels were gathered in one day. Thus liberty was 
restored to us.” 

In the third canto, Justice and Mercy are contending before the 
heavenly throne. ‘The latter pleads most eloquently fur the people of 
Europe bowed down by an interminable war. Peace’ is ‘invoked by 
every nation on earth except by England, whose shores’ re-echio the 
Satanic cry of war, for, says the poet (most uncourteously we think), 
all hell had assembled in England: E UInferno era tutto ‘in’ Inghil- 
terra. It creates a smile in the present day to read such an’ ana- 
thema, which at the time, however, was but a poetical ‘expression of 
the’ political faith of a numerous class of people in’ France and Ttaly. 
It was the fashion at Milan in 1801, when Monti ‘was writing the 
**Mascheroniana,” to abuse England, as it had been the fashion at Rome 
in 1793, when he wrote the “ Basvilliana,” to abuse France; atid'to extol 
Englatid ‘as the ally of religion and the avenger of instilted "r6yalty:* 
Monti himself felt the general inconsistency of tone “be the two 
poertis, ind he boldly, though awkwardly, attempted to’ €xplain it itr’ 
note ‘ipperidéd td the third” catitd of ‘the Masth 2) phe 
liberty,” ‘says “he, * Which’ TP’ have” ‘Yepra ‘in ‘@ fotther ‘poet, was 
that not! of men but Of faries, he National Conventtio 
the assembly, and ‘the | is, 
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to, the scaffold the most generous citizens of France, were themselves 
extinguished, France altered its physiognomy, and [ discontinued my 
poem. . The author of ‘ Aristodemo’ always detested tyranny, whether 
it. assumed the crown or the red cap for its symbol. I have wished, 
and even now do. I ardently wish, for the independence of Italy; in all 
my,, verses I have religiously venerated my country’s noble name, I 
have consecrated my labours to its glory, aud now I offer my own 
self by boldly speaking the truth. Cicero and Lucan, Dante and 
Macchiavelli found that flattery was necessary in their times, and they 
stooped to it. It was still more necessary at the epoch in which I 
wrote, for in ages of corruption virtue may be supported even by vice, 
and crime often opens the road to magnanimous enterprises.” Ex- 
cellent. casuist! 

About. this time Monti published his ‘‘ Cajo Gracco,” in which are 
found some impressive scenes apparently imitated from Shakspeare, 
but,.the play is altogether inferior to the “ Aristodemo.” His. third 
tragedy,“ Galiotto Manfredi,” is still weaker. Monti was appointed 
Professor of Eloquence at Pavia; and Napoleon, having become em- 
peror, named him historiographer of the kingdom of Italy. Our poet, in 
token, of gratitude, began a fresh poem in praise of his benefactor, 
which he styled, ‘‘ the Bard of the Black Forest.” Like the two pre- 
ceding, this poem remained incomplete, Six cantos were published 
which relate to the war of 1805, the battle of Austerlitz, the exalta- 
tion of the king of Bavaria the ally of Napoleon, and the marriage 
of his daughter with Eugene. In this composition, Monti, led away 
by, his lyric fire, had indulged as usual in vituperations against the 
enemies of France. The Austrians, however, became soon after re- 
conciled by, the peace of Presburg, and it was no longer the interest 
of Napoleon’s government to exasperate them. The Russians re- 
mained out of the pale, and they were still ‘“ northern barbarians ;” 
but, after the peace of Tilsit, their emperor having become the. “ au- 
gust ally” of France, it would have been dangerous to revive unplea- 
sant , recollections,,. «Monti. was puzzled between these, continual 
transformations of friends into enemies, and vice versd, and his poem 
was abandoned, . It is highly amusing, we think, to see the. political 
wind thus veering so rapidly.as to leave so very a weathercock behind, 

Monti might, still, however, praise Napoleon without offending 
others. Accordingly he wrote for him; for his brother Joseph; on 
the birth of Eugene's daughters ; and on the second marriage, of Na- 
poleon, himself; he was,in,short court-poet to, the whole dynasty, in; 
deed to. all, siypasties. He was made knight of the Iron Crown, and; of 
the Legion, of, sgsqe ; he received another decoration and a, pension 
from, Murat, and, he =. barns ie deservedl on of a member of, the, Institute. of; 
Sciences and, Lette Italy... He enjoyed quietly, they 
mies of frase il oe A hanna storm came again to, 
distprb ad neon However Monti w wasinow. Liga 
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peror himself. These were the last political compositions he wrote. 
His pension was confirmed to him by the Austrian government; and 
he continued to reside chiefly at Milan. He gave his only daughter 
in marriage to Count Perticari of Pesaro, a man of Tearning. Both 
father and son-in-law engaged earnestly in a great philological work 
styled “ Proposta,” in which he proposed several corrections and 
additions to the Dictionary of La Crusca. This was the signal 
for a literary war between the Tuscan and the Lombard literati, or 
rather between the ultras of both parties, the Crusca and the Anti- 
Crusca, 

The Tuscans maintain that the Italian language, such as it is 
used by good writers, is spoken by the people in Tuscany only; and 
they therefore assert that the authority of the Tuscans should be para- 
mount in matters of idiom, Monti and his followers, on the contrary, 
pretend that the written Italian, iJ volgaro illustre, is spoken no where 
by the people exclusively; that it is a choice from all the various 
dialects of Italy, met with in parts of every province, but wholly and 
purely in none. There is some truth in both these assertions. The 
Italian is no where the common language of the people, except in 
Tuscany and in parts of the Roman states; but even there various 
idiomatic expressions are to be found, and many incorrect accents. 
This same Italian is also spoken by men of education in every part of 
Italy; it is the language of the government, of the press, of the pulpit, 
of the bar, of the stage, in every town, although modified, as every 
other European language is, by provincialisms of idiom and of pro- 
nunciation. But the people, except in Tuscany and at Rome, do not 
speak Italian. The Milanese, Piedmontese, Venetian, Neapolitan, &c. 
are distinct languages, and differ from the Italian at least as much as 
the Portuguese or Gallician, and the Catalonian, Valencian, or Li- 
mousin differ from the Spanish or Castilian, and the dialects of the 
south of France from the French. 

Monti's “ Proposta” is valuable, not only as a supplement to the 
great Italian Dictionary, but as a rich store of erudition, being a col- 
lection of well-written essays by some of the ablest men of Italy. 
Monti having lost his son-in-law, and able coadjutor, Perticari, still 
continued his laborious task, notwithstanding his advanced age and 
the infirmity of his sight, and concluded it m 1824, in 6 vols. 8vo. 
Monti has had the art of tempering the natural dryness of philological 
disquisition, by the charms of his style, and the variety of his informa- 
tion, and of rendering his work interesting as well as instructive. 

We have said that Monti was a classicist, and all his works breathe 
this spirit. He waged war tothe last against the Romantics, as they 
are Called, who wish to modernize the literature of Italy, In one of 
his latest effusions, a short poem on Mythology,* we find condensed, 
in elegant verse, Monti’s creed on poetical csmposition. He exclaims 
against the audace scuola boreale, that has deereed the death of all 
the Gods of Olympus. Monti pleads for mythology and classicism 
like an able advocate with a. weak: cause. When he says that under the 
ort! Joh eurron Mo: roryld my | th sanrtianh ace A+ FUTONS 094 hired 
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new or ramanti¢ school every object in nature becomes inanimate and 
unimpressive ; that the sun is degraded to a mere huge immoveable 
disk of fire; the sea is nothing more than a deep excavation filled 
with slimy ‘unseemly monsters; that all creation, in short, becomes 
divested of all poetry, then Monti speaks as a violent partisan; he 
forgets that there are beauties in nature older than, and independent 
of, the fictions of mythology,—he forgets the magnificent poetry of 
the Old Testament—he forgets the poetry of Shakspeare and Milton 
—he forgets that even his favourite authors, Dante and Tasso, have 
painted the sea, the firmament, and the fields of the earth in the most 
poetical colours, without always having recourse to Pheebus and Thetis, 
to Dryads and Fauns. Monti was, with one exception, the last of a 
long list of writers, who formed the link between the old and modern 
literature. The one yet surviving is Ippolito Pindemonte of Verona. 
Among the present generation, Manzoni, the author of a new drama, 
of some splendid lyrics, and of the first Italian novel, stands prominent. 

Pellico has, we believe, gone through the period of his imprisonment 
for political indiscretions, and is again at large. His ‘‘ Francisco” and 
** Eufemio” gave hopes of better things than he has yet done. Grossi, 
the author of “ Ildegonda,” has printed nothing since his Lombard 
epic, which we consider rather as a failure. Nicolini of Florence 
wavers between the classic and the romantic schools. Of the Neapo- 
litans, Ruffa and Genoino, we know little more than the names; but 
that of Vicenzo Monti will probably endure, with all his faults, as 
long as any of his contemporaries or immediate successors. 





ON SYMPATHETIC NUMBERS. 





** Hurst,—Colburn,—Letterman ! have at ye all.”’—English Bards. 





[We have received the following paper from an unknown correspondent, 
and, of course, cannot ‘ form’ any sort of ‘ conjecture’ of who the writer is. 
The philosophy displayed in the sentiments, and the grand and imposiag in- 
dignation which swells the diction into eloquence, must be obyious to every 
reader. Dull, indeed, must be the mind, and cold the temperament, which 
would not be excited by the sympathies awakened by the consideration of 
“ Sympathetic Numbers,” in the point of view taken by our correspondent, 
We have ventured to add a few running comments of our own upon this 
invaluable text, which'we hope the writer will pardon—nay, that he will 
extend his courteous kindness so far as, in answer to our request that he 
will let us hear from him again, to quote another line of the delightful 
Venetian trio, to which he alludes towards the close of his Paper, md 


answer—* Signor, Sit”) 
—e | i} 


Tr the title I have selects! should) induce: any of my readers to appre- 
hend an enquiry into the doctrines of Lily or Albertus Magnus, let them 
“be undeceived. I am‘ as guiltless. of the ocvult sciences, as.of those 
that‘eourt the open face'of day: I am a dunce;~-a noodle-a “ cour- 
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teous reader,” like themselves. I could as email build wai as Write 
a/book. 

Having thus bespoken the sympathy of. their sped fellowship, I 
proceed to unfold the true nature of my views upon their attention and 
support; but I do it in the strictest confidence, and I) trust te the 
fidelity of my public. Know then, that I am, in fact, an Agitator|— 
a'Liberal,—a Radical Reformer :—the Hunt, Cobbett, :O’Connell) of 
the literary world! And, in this capacity, I call upon) my suffering 
public to arise, and shake off the tyranny with whieh it.is held in thrall. 
by the typographical despots of the land. What !—shall Murray be 
perpetual Dictator of the republic of Letterdom? Shall Colburn and 
Longman, the Brutus and Cassius of the commonwealth, iconspire 
against the usurpation, and push him from his. stool, only that they 
may fight over his succession? Shall Paternoster-row send forth. its 
bulletins, and Burlington-street issue its ukases, to paralyze the ‘trem- 
bling: readers who groan under their iron sceptre of empire ?—Forbid 
it, shade of Fust!—Forbid it, ye lettered spectres of Poets’ Corner! 
Once more, I call upon you, my public, to arise! The Philistines are 
upon us,—Euphrates hath burst its bed !—and rising torrents of ink 
are about to form one universal deluge,—one filthy blot upon the 
foolscap face of nature ! ! 

Having duly honoured this burst of oratory with your plaudits,—and 
the prospective echo of your * Hear! hear!” already warms. my very 
heart !—you will naturally, and according to the most approved pre- 
cedents, turn round, each to his several neighbours, and demand my 
meaning and intention. ‘ Arrah! honey, what are we howling for?’ 

You are, I verily believe, innocently unconscious of the conspiracy 
which menaces your rights, and violates the ancient Charta of your 
literary liberty. In the lettered ease of your well-cushioned libraries, 
clubs, and reading-rooms, ye are little aware of the plot which hath 
already sapped and mined their foundations. Lost in the lap of hot- 
pressed luxury,-—betrayed into libertinism by the meretricious, attrac- 
tions of yellum and morocco,—ye mark not the machinations of the 
incendiary——ye heed not the incursions of the invader! ., Philip, is at 
your gates !—and you are reading Sir Walter Scott’s, last new novel! : 

Let your first exertions in your own defence be, I implore you,,an,, 
examination into the political state of the republic of letters. ,, Who,—- 
look, well into the subject, ere you decide,—who are the. real arbiters, ;| 
of the public taste?—‘‘ The booksellers!” you reply, with an universal 
shout. True!—the power of criticism itself is,secondary to their 
omniscient fiat. Not the acerb Edinburgh; , the pungent Black- 
wood ;—not the attic Quarterly ; nor oleaginous. New Monty. 35! 
not the united cruet of critical condiments, can ee the et 
the gaping ‘public, like the ipse dixit of a soli bookseller,» “*' 
there She fi ee quoth J sin Metal who guiaayeth re of ours ie im " :: 

Secondly, my trusty lectors,—not e-lectors,—ing 
whatiare the claims to which this sactione Taleo pristine press brenowtacis | 
conceded ?—To' bulk; “len eis ie rence, in short, 
the ‘bookse ug ep Y* He st r it, which can dre 
his, her, , ,or,its slow 
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vain by that flourish of trumpets wherewith, like the besieging priests 
at Jericho, he batters down the walls of our understandings, “‘ A very 
excellent: work !—three volumes, post octavo, four hundred pages 
each ; a more complete production never issued from my press,—yet 
it failed ;+-did not:pay its advertisements ! ” 

My public ! we have borne much at the hands of these wise men of 
Gotham); but 'a.stroke is meditated against your peace, at the present 
crisis, which demands self-defence,— resistance,—vengeance*! So 
long as three remained the sympathetic number of the Row, I bowed 
unmurmuringly ‘to the yoke of our oppressors. $ isa classical as well 
afSra constitutional numeral; it is that of the Graces, of the Des- 
tinies,~-of the operative witches in Macbeth, *‘ Thrice the brinded cat 
hath mewed ;’’—Cerberus hath three heads, and a Pasha three tails— 
Great’ Britain hath» three: kingdoms,—a bill in parliament three 
readings, and—a joint stool three legs! Scott, himself, endeared to 
our hearts the annual arrival of three welcome drab-suited visitants ; 
Cooper flung them at our heads, and we pocketed the volumes and 
the affront ; and we shook hands regretfully with Horace Smith at the 
close of his twelve hundredth page. But then came the vulgar host 
of imitators, pushing their elaborate inanity on our forbearance... The 
fair sex and the foul, the thirds of wives and of widows, overwhelmed 
our..creaking shelves.. English in Italy,—India,—Kamschatka ;— 
Voyagers on Sea,—Prosers on shore,—combined against our gross of 
green spectacles. Mummies, and Last Men, and Sinumbra Men, and 
such “‘stupend figments,” as old Burton would term them, dared our cre- 
dulity. Tales were unfolded beyond the tale of reckoning by the re-tail 
een lex-tal-ionis was the cry of all the rivals of immortal Colburn. 

** Can these things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud?” 


Shall our modern Lintots, instead of seeking among 
*« The mob of gentlemen who write with ease,” 
style, learning, comment, argument, and pith,—shall they simply de- 


mand of the rising aspirants for applause, “ How many volumes ?— 
how many pages?” and we submit to the result? Shall the drivel- 


lings ‘of ‘the diffuse replace the terseness of the concise,—and we 
endtire? | What is their plea of the expense of their puffing adver- 
tisements to us?-The book-clubs, say they, will gorge, like a rapacious 
Bod,’ any voltime ‘of matter we choose to present; new novels they 
must have; ‘were they in’ fifty volumes each! But must we suffer for 


vers yey of our country-cousins ft ? 
* Go to,—I'll not endure it!” 


v 

ea nit da us pope the innovation. | 
death—we have struck our pen through 
pital pe,vel (in den histrionic sense, )—but \ we daren’t 
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But what innovation, I hear you say, and why this outery of con« 
sternation? ‘Turn your Argus eyes upon the columns of the Times or 
the Chronicle; there shall they reaad— 

O’Briens, and O’Flaharties, . . . . 4 volumes! 
Zillah, a Tale of Jerusalem, . . . . 4 volumes!! 
The Disowned, by the Author of Pelham, 4 volumes!!! 

Note ye not the result? Do ye not foresee the yoke that is about 
to be imposed on your unresisting neck? Consider it well before ye 
rush into the snare—suspend your hands upon your half-drawn purse- 
strings. Let not the great names, which, like those of the Royal Fa- 
mily at the head of a subscription, are but the precedents of a rabble 
rout; let not the names of your favourite writers allure you to destruc- 
tion. Think of fowr volumes from the pen of Lady A.—of Mrs. B.— 
of Miss C.; think of that Master Brook ! and resist.* 

Again, I say unto you, that the booksellers make not only our 
books, but our authors. It is well known that during the popularity 
of Tristram Shandy, nothing was bought, or thought of, but humorous 
productions. ‘“ We want nothing now but humour,” said the book- 
sellers, ‘* there is no demand in the trade for any thing else.” And 
they even mortally offended a Durham Prebendary, who came to Lon- 
don to dispose of the MS. of his Discourses, by enquiring whether 
the reverend gentleman could not contrive to introduce a little humour. 
In France a Rowsseaumanie equally prevailed. “ Zl nous faut du 
Rousseau. Hélas! Monsieur le Professeur, que faire de vos ma 
scrits? tout ca ne vaut rien sans du Rousseau |” | 

A fourth volume is now the “‘ humour,” and the “* Rousseau ” of the 
trade ; but— 

“* A fourth, alas! were more than we could bear.” 


What has 4, done in the world to become a sympathetic number ? 
The fourth Henry of France, and the fourth George of England, being 
illustrious exceptions to its insignificance. The earth, to be sure, has 
four mighty regions t, and the year four mighty seasons; but who 
would not dispense with winter {, and with Africa, and with a fourth 


volume? 


* Master Brook should even flow against the stream, should it be necessary. 

+ We beg pardon, respected correspondent; you ate not doing justice to your 
own argument. The earth has now five “* mighty regions,” as the land of convicts 
and kangaroos can testify. We trust, however, that the worthy Hitleeaey 
not take this hint, and cram a fifth quarter down our throats, because the earth 


Po, where our navigators have named the native who has been the kindest pg 
“ Cut-throat”? Weare quite willing to resign Africa, even inte English 
Leone and its fevers. But Winter! our good, old, cheerful, fire-side, 

Winter ! Doane h ive had rather r the the y' 
(provided things w promise to grow without them,) than frosty footed, >. warm 
hearted Winter. We wonder at so estimable a person, as Nu- 


meralist manifestly is, should dream of acorn sei se inten, in 
our eagerness to defend our excellent friend, we shall far out-step the limi r: 
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To conclude, suffer me, my beloved public, to point out the horrors 
entailed by your submission in the present instance ; let me fore-show 
the occult mischief of the number 4, Our jfore-fathers—ominous 
sound !—endured this aggregation of volumes until they sank, like 
Tarpeia, overwhelmed by the load. Think of Clarissa—of Sydney 
Biddulph—of Grandison*. Think of Clelia, with her seven heavy 
pieces of ordnance pointed against you! Think of Cyrus the Great— 

* And, lo! an eighth appears.”’ 
Think of this; restrict your numeral sympathies ; do not let the deuce 
take the tray; select your favourite authors ‘‘ by one, by two, and by 
three.” “* Leggidmo tutti fre.” Remember that the true British 
sceptre is a trident, and by that association regulate your “ sympa- 
thetic numbers t.” 





FAGGINGt. 


Tuank Heaven! here is at last a case springing out of the system of 
fagging, of a degree of flagrant injustice and oppression that must, 
we think, call public attention to the subject in a manner that will go 
far to annihilate it altogether. There are a thousand reasons why the 
barbarities which are committed under this system do not come to 
light. Those who are in the actual endurance of them, dare not tell, 
for their lives. A complaint to the master or to their parents would, 
as experience has before now proved, subject them to a course of 
treatment quite sufficient to render their lives utterly wretched, without 
any thing tangible to fix upon. They would be “sent to Coventry” by 
the whole’ school, and annoyed in every possible manner which the 
ingenuity of cruel mischief can contrive. ‘They know this, and they 
think it better to submit to the disease than to have recourse to so 
desperate a remedy. But, then it may be said, how is it that boys 
when they leave school do not make these things known? Simply, 
because they have for the last year, or two, or three, been the very per- 
sons who have carried it on: they will not, very naturally, expose their 
own misdeeds ; to say nothing of the esprit de corps which would pre- 
verfttheir doing what would tend to expose the school at which they 
have been brought up. It has been somewhere said, that fagging 


* “ We have heard,” says the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ in an article on Standard 
Novels and Romances, (Feb. 1815, vol. xxv. p. 331,) ‘* that Sir Charles Grandi. 
weit was | Patinat in pees Pose ; pas we Re 6 ape - 

ust be a pleasant eration.” ‘We hope so, indeed, especially if we are ad- 
ns towards the same issue. 

~ + Most cordially do we concur in this recommendation. What are Reviewers to 
tie a Highland chiot, wich his taf to be thus prolific, and come into the world, 
isowned, 
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makes a boy first a slave, and then a tyrant. . It might be added, that 
a slave makes the worst of tyrants; for, by a sort of practical. bull, he 
revenges himself for what he has suffered upon persons who. had no- 
thing at all to say to the infliction; and thus.he again breeds another 
race to, go through the same process. When _ he leaves school, it: is 
from his state of tyrant—and, therefore, he is not likely to expose the 
abominations of the system. ) 

But now, at last, we have a case, untinged with informing,—nay, 
not even in the shape of complaint against, intolerable oppression. 
Resistance was made to that oppression, and expulsion has been the 
consequence. Upon remonstrance being made by the brother of one 
of the parties to Dr, Williams, the head master of Winchester, where 
the circumstance occurred, the doctor has written an answer supporting 
his conduct. <A letter more completely throwing open both that con- 
duct, and the system in general, to the severest reprehension, it would 
be almost impossible to compose—as, we trust, we shall prove when 
we come to its more immediate consideration, We shall now proceed 
to comment—first, upon this individual case; and next, upon the ge- 
neral system out of which it has sprung. 

The public, we think, ought to be exceedingly obliged to Sir Alex- 
ander Malet for his pamphlet ; it is written with a degree. of temper 
and moderation which, under the circumstances, it is quite astonishing 
he should have retained, and which tends to give his representations 
the same force as if they were made by a wholly disinterested person. 
We shall extract the statement of the facts from which the expulsions 
sprang :— 

“The circumstances which led to the expulsions from, Winchester 
giving rise to the following correspondence were. as follows :— 

“The prefects, or eight senior boys of the school, are, in: the habit 
of fagging the juniors; and that they may have a greater command of 
their services during meal times, they appoint one of the junior, boys 
with the title of course-keeper, whose business it is to, take.care that 
whilst the prefects are at breakfast or supper, the juniors! sit upon a 
certain cross bench at the tup of the hall*, that they may be-f 
coming whenever a prefect requires any thing to be done... | 

_“ During that part of the short half-year in which there are no fires 
kept, a sufficient number of boys for, this service was) generally, fur- 
nished from the fourth class, and it was considered that,the,junior part 
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tionally abstained from seating himself on the cross bench at supper 
time, and being seen by the senior prefect, and desired by him ‘to go 
on ‘hall, ‘refused to do so, and argued the point as a matter’ of right, 
alleging as the ancient usage of ‘the school the exemption of the junior 
part of the fifth class’ from this duty till the commencement of fires * ; 
he referred to the course-keeper as being the depositary of the rules t, 
and expressed himself prepared: to abide by his decision. 

“The course-keeper, who does not appear to have been very well 
versed in the usages of the school, decided that the boy ought to’ go 
om hall;'and the prefect therefore resolved, not on to enforce this 
new rule, but to punish the contumely of this unlucky boy by giving 
him a ‘public chastisement: to this however the junior did not feel in- 
clined to submit, and a second prefect laid hold of him that he might 
not evade the beating destined for him—a simultaneous movement 
then took place amongst the juniors, who pinioned the two prefects, 
released the boy who was being beaten, and gave them to understand 
that the intended chastisement should not be inflicted. 

“The preefects instantly laid a complaint before the head master, who 
expelled the boy who had refused to go on hall, and five others, who 
had appeared most active in preventing the prefect from punishing 
him. * Among’st the number ’'was my brother; and as I considered the 
punishment of expulsion for this offence extremely severe, I endea- 
voured, ‘though without success, to procure his reinstatement in the 
sehool ; at the same time I, of course, pleaded'the cause’ of all those 
who-were expelled, for it was manifestly impossible to make a distinc» 
tion in favour of any one of them,’ more particularly of my brother, 
who was the first to lay hands upon the senior prefect.” 


[t is very probable that many of our readers have'no idea of what 
expulsion from a public school is: that is, they believe that it consists 
only in sending a boy away from the individual school in which he is 
receiving ‘his education, after which he can be placed at any other and 
goon as before. Alas! this is no such thing. Expulsion froma 
public*school may, and generally does, affect the fortunes of the lad’s’ — 
whole life. He will be received at no other publie school—he will not 
be suffered to enter at either of the universities—which, at once, 'cuts 
him off from the church, should he have been destined for that pro- 
fession: ' Nay, it is often carried so far as to prevent his entrance at 
am inn of court, and even his obtaining a commission in’ the ‘army or 
navy. '» Now, when ‘expulsion has effects like these, it should” be 
résorted to only on occasions of the’ most absolute’ and undeniable 
nevéssity; | It is a piece of power which even the ¢rown does Tot 
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those just mentioned, from any individual, It is probably necessary 
that the power of expulsion should be vested in the. authorities 
of a public school; but it is monstrous that that sentence should 
carry with it such awful consequences, Is it in the remotest de- 
gree consistent with justice or reason, that the boyish prank. of 
a lad of sixteen should be allowed to carry with it.a punishment 
far more severe than many which our law awards to, felons? Most 
instances of expulsion arise, like the present, from circumstances 
of the same geteral nature, resistance to authority or some act. of 
insubordination. And it may be observed that, in cases of resistance 
to himself, the master, who has this fearful power in his hands, is a 
party interested; and we appeal to all our readers who haye gone 
through a public school, to determine whether we assert too much, 
when we say that, on ane oceasions, the master’s mind frequently 
becomes narrowed, by irritation of temper, and by feelings of offended 
dignity arising from annoyance at his power being resisted, to a 
degree which renders him as subject to the influence of party-spirit as 
the boys themselves. We say, that no man ought to have a power 
such as that of expulsion from a public school now is: still less one. 
so liable to be exposed to undue influence. 

But we will waive this—and suppose the master not personally 
interested. Let us take the present case. Here a boy refuses to fag, 
in a case where the right to call upon him to do so is, to say the least 
of it, very doubtful ; but we will grant, for the moment, that he ought 
to have fagged. He is about to be beaten for his refusal, when he is 
rescued by some of his friends: and they are all expelled. Now, we 
ask any person of ordinary sense and moderate good feeling, whether 
such an act as this, committed at ages varying from thirteen to sixteen, 
deserve the infliction of a punishment carrying with it the long train of 
disabilities we have mentioned above ?—It is scandalous; and, if the 
universities and the other authorities concerned will not abrogate their 
tyrannical custom, we think the case quite worthy of legislative inter- 
ference *. 

We must now beg our readers to bear fully in mind the course of 
the proceedings given in the foregoing extract, The Prefects begin 
by fagging the junior fifth in a manner, and at a time, from which 
they had been before exempt. We are surprised, indeed, at its being 
the custom to fag the fifth at allat Winchester. At Eton, on the con- 
trary, they themselves have the power of fagging ; and at some other 
sehools, they form a neutral ground between fagger and fag =r 
having the power of the one, and being exempt from the other; a 
sort of chrysalis state of freedom between the butterfly of the 
sixth form, and the mere grubs, the lower boys. But this, of course, 
is beside the question, which is, ‘‘ What is the custom at Winchester 2” 
It appears that it was *‘ the ancient usage of the school,’. to, exempt 
*‘ the junior part of the fifth class from this duty. till the commence- 

* Of course, if the act for which the expulsion takes gooat 9a intzin- 
sically disgraceful nature, and be committed at an Loespatg? ry ae 
sibility may with justice attach, it is quite right tha _mniversiti dd n 
admit such a person as a ' his . 
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ment of fires.” We confess, for our general argument, with regard to 
Dr. Williams's conduct in this matter, we care not one jot whether 
this boy were right or wrong in his doctrines—but it is but fair to him 
aiid his friends to argue the case as it occurred. We shall, when we 
come to consider the Doctor’s letter, leave him to fix himself on 
whichever horn he pleases of the dilemma in which we shall place him ; 
horns which would remain equally strong and sharp if the young 
gentleman who refused to fag had been wrong from the beginning. It 
appears to us, however, that he was perfectly right. We continue our 
extract from Sir Alexander Malet’s pamphlet—for we think there is 
much good sense and good feeling in what he says :— 

“* I am induced to lay these explanatory circumstances, and the two 
letters I wrote to Dr. Williams, with his answer to the first one (the 
second has not been replied to), before the public, because I think that 
the administration of Winchester School is a matter of national in- 
terest. Whether the public will side with Dr. Williams, in thinking 
that the authority of the Prefects is to be supported equally in fagging 
their juniors as in maintaining the discipline uf the school (the osten- 
‘sible object of their creation), or whether it will think with me, that the 
rule of non-resistance, as laid down in this case, be not carrying the 
system too far, I canot tell; but this I must avow, that with all my 
predilection for the place where I and three of my brothers, besides 
the one who has now been expelled, received our education, and with 
all my respect for Dr. Williams's personal character as its master, which 
is very great, I will never suffer any one over whom I can exercise 
such an influence, to send a boy to that school, whilst such a doctrine 
is maintained as the rule of the establishment. 

“I believe I should have many supporters if I attacked the whole 
system of fagging ; but it is my opinion, that as long as numbers of 
boys are collected together in public schools, so long will the seniors 
avail themselves in some degree of the services of the juniors: but 
such a system as at present exists at Winchester calls for alteration ; 
and the very fact which I have cited above, and to which I trace the 
present event, will imfallibly bring about a violent remedy, if no other 
one be adopted in anticipation; [allude to the boys coming older to 
school than formerly. Boys are not now treated at home as they 
were in the times of our grandfathers ; and where lads of fifteen and 
sixteen find themselves fagged and controlled at school by others very 
little older than themselves, in the same manner as was practised fifty 

ago, we shall not be surprised that they feel it galling, and revolt 
if the curb be drawn overtight.” 

We shall speak, by and.bye, of the general system of fagging—on 
which subject, we confessy.we go beyond Sir Alexander, though we 
have old public-school recollections, also, to warp our judgment. We 
shall ‘now give the letter written by Sir Alexander to Dr. Williams, and 
ba ea adargener ge »waplgalaas shall then comment upon both: 
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sentence of expulsion pronounced against him and :the other youths 
who have been dismissed from commoners for the same jcause, may be 
modified. hie | 

“I cannot help feeling, as I took the liberty of observing. to you, 
that the punishment of expulsion is severe as inflicted for the reasons 
stated; and it appears to me, that a temporary remeyal .from the 
School in the nature of rustication, as practised at.the. Universities, 
would satisfy the punctilios of delegated authority; be more. propor 
tioned to the nature of the offence, and produce all the effect required 
by example. “a ' + i: 

‘“‘ In making such a suggestion, I trust you.will perceive an anxious 
wish on my part to lead to an arrangement which. should obviate any 
appearance of vacillation in the counsels of the heads of the School, and 
which should at the same time fall with less severity on those who. have 
been removed by your authority. 

“‘ It would, I presume, be a task of no great difficulty to induce the 
Prefects to apply to you collectively for a modification of the sentence 
of expulsion, which was pronounced for an offence against their tolerated 
power, though (strictly speaking) not against. their authorized guris- 
diction; and since so decided a measure has been resorted to, witha 
view to strengthen their hands, I think I am not attributing too much 
influence to them as a body, in hoping that their application to you, 
Sir, (supposing it to be made,) in. behalf of those.of their schoolfellows 
who have been expelled for attempting to curb the exercise of their 
prefectorial powers, would be listened to with favour, _ I have, &e. 

“* A, Maret, 

** The Rev. Dr. Williams.” ; 
“* Winchester, October 13, 1828. 

‘| Srr,—I have had the honour to receive your letter of this day’s 
daig, and I beg you to be assured that I have paid the most serious 
att.gtion to its contents. That you should think the sentence.of expul- 
sioy pronounced against your brother unnecessarily severe I cannot but 
reget, and the more so, as the same considerations of duty, which first 
led me to inflict the punishment, forbid me now to recal it, The au- 
thojty of the Prefects is, as. you well know, essential to the main- 
tenince of discipline in the School; and it is impossible that they ean 
exe-cise that authority with effect, if they are not protected from the 
dai ger of personal outrage. If they, or any of them, exceed the line 
of tyeir duty, or commit any wrong act, they are liable to censure and 


twe:p authority exercised on behalf of the Master, or in 

vile, es permitted to the Prefects, is of sufficient importa 

that conduct venial in the one case which is deeply culpa 
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dination and discipline, and requires to be repressed by such an exam- 
ple as I have lately been compelled to make. Severe notice I conceive 
to be equally necessary, whether the immediate occasion of the disorder 
arise from the exercise of authority in a matter of discipline, or of per- 
sonal privilege; since, if it were once admitted that violent hands could 
with comparative ‘impunity be laid upon the Prefects, boys who were 
discontented with their superior for a strict and honest discharge of official 
duty, would never be at a loss to find opportunities of venting their dis- 
satisfaction on some question of a different nature. My conviction being 
still that the removal of your brother, and the other young persons 
concemed ‘with him, was a necessary measure, I am sorry to add that 
the’step which you propose, to obviate the charge of vacillation in the 
eotinsels of the h of the School, in case they should revoke their 
seritence, does not appear to me to be well suited for that purpose. 
The consequence of reversing the sentence upon petition from the 
Priefects would be, that, if similar circumstances should hereafter occur, 
fio’ Prefect could, without being placed in a most invidious light, de- 
cline to intercede for the offender ; and the expectation that the Master 
would favourably receive such intercession must operate to diminish that 
salutary fear of serious consequences, which the punishment now inflicted 
is intended to impress, In conclusion, I can only repeat my assurance, 
that Fwould not have removed your brother from the School, unless‘a 
review of all the circumstances connected with the case had convinced 
me that it was necessary ; and that I most unwillingly decline acced- 
ing ‘to your proposal for ‘his reinstatement, because I am ‘persuaded 
that I’ could not receive him again without injury to the discipline 
which I am bound to maintain. I have, &c. 

rod “DPD. WILLIAMS, 
“Sir A. Malet, Bart.” 
‘Nothing, we think, can be more mild and gentlemanlike, than the 
tone‘of Sir Alexander’s letter. ‘The consideration he evinces, to save 
the authorities of the school from seeming to retract directly their act 
of injustice, is ‘at oncé both skilful and forbearing, The distinction, 
also, which he draws between the “tolerated power” of the Prefects, 
viz: fagging—and their “ authorized jurisdiction,” viz. that of keeping 
order in the school, is admirable. Sir Alexander evidently was tiot 
prepared—how should he be ?—for the direct recognition by the Mas- 
ter of fagging, and fagging to be summarily enforced by personal violence. 
To'this full extent Dr. Williams’s letter goes—and we will not let him 
off one jot of it. ‘Sir Alexander says in his reply that he ventures 
“to question the fitness of the rule laid down, which has been acted 
Upon'in'the present case, that no act of a Priefect, whatever be its 
ae a ee a junior boy in making personal resistance : since 
by this rale, the junior has no alternative but to submit to whatever 
unishment may be i d “by the “taprice or tyranny of a Preféct, 
juéfitly to prefer a Complaint in the hope or éveir with’ the 
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College, and, as such, amenable to public’ discussion, as regards. his 
publie conduct. We shall, therefore, take the liberty of pressing this 
a little further. | 

We beg our readers will cast their eyes again over that part of Dr. 
Williams’s letter which begins with the words ‘The authority of the 
Prefects,” and ends at ‘‘ compelled to make.” In this the Doctor to- 
tally, and from first to last, shrinks from the real question ; indeed, 
were it not that we are in possession of the facts from Sir Alexander 
Malet’s previous statement, the mode in which Dr. Williams argues 
would lead us to believe that the assault upon the Prefects had been 
made in consequence of their having ordered the boy to fag, and not to 
rescue him from the actual infliction of “ personal outrage”. by them. 
This excessive unfairness of representation is carried, to a ‘still greater 
excess in the passage immediately following that we have noticed. 
Who, from the following sentence, could suppose that the Prefects had 
not had “ violent hands laid upon them ” for the fair and moderate dis- 
charge of their duty—not for being in the act of inflicting a public 
chastisement ?— 

‘** Severe notice I conceive to be equally necessary, whether the 
immediate occasion of the disorder arise from the exercise of authority 
in a matter of discipline, or of personal privilege ; since if it were once 
admitted that violent hands could with comparative impunity be laid 
upon the Prefects, boys who were discontented with their superior for 
a strict and honest discharge of official duty, would never be at a Joss 
to find opportunities of venting their dissatisfaction on some question 
of a different nature.” 

The truth is that every word the Doctor says bears in reality—though 
he means directly the reverse—against the conduct of the Prefects. 
In their case, there was nothing to cause the necessity of a sudden act. 
When the boy refused to fag, they might have * preferred their com- 
plaint in the proper quarter, with [a real] certainty that it would meet 
with due attention.” They might have complained to the master, who 
seems to recognize fagging so officially, of the boy's refusal; or they 
might (we conclude the custom on this point to be the same at Win- 
chester as at other public schools) have set him an imposition, and, if 
he did not do it, have then brought the whole matter before the 
master. But no—the prefect, who had ordered the boy to ‘go on 
hall,’ “ determined not only to enforce this new rule, but to punish the 
contumely of this unlucky boy by giving him a public chastisement,” 
—which, with the assistance of one of his comrades, he was proceed- 
ing to inflict. Here was no time to pause; to complain to the master 
after having been publicly and severely beaten isa very different sort of 
thing from appealing to him to decide a disputed right, or complaining 
of an act of manifest disobedience. In the one case the right might 
have been decided, or the punishment awarded, as well to-morrow as 
to-day: in the other, it was the matter of a moment; the fifth-form 
boys would not submit to see their comrade beaten, ‘and they rescued 
him. It appears that they proceeded no farther than the mere reseue 
——and a declaration that the intended punishment should not take place. 
And for this they are expelled! Would Dr. Williams have had the boy 
quietly submit to be beaten before all his fellows, and then come and 
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complain to him?—Is this human nature ?—is it common justice, or 
eommon sense? Sir Alexander Malet says, in his reply to Dr. Wil- 
liams, ‘‘ The case may not be exactly parallel, because the law stipu- 
lates the equality of persons; but what would be thought of an en- 
actment, which forbade resistance to any attack, and directed the ag- 
grieved person to content himself with the certainty of reparation on 
identifying the offender, and substantiating his complaint ?” 

Sir Alexander is not quite correct in his law. It does noé “ stipulate 
equality of persons.” If the king himself were to assault a beggar 
walking along the road, the beggar would have a perfect legal right 
to resist. The case, we think, is scarcely likely to occur—but we cite 
it to shew Sir Alexander that his illustration did not need any quali- 
fication whatever. 

We think we have now reduced Dr. Williams to the necessity of 
choosing between two admissions,—either that he recognizes the 
principle that a prefect may beat any lower boy in the school without 
that boy, or his friends for him, being allowed to resist—or that these 
young gentlemen have been expelled unjustly: we conclude he will 
choose the former admission—and we wish him joy of it, 

With regard to the prefects themselves, we do not think that they de- 
serve any great degree of reprehension. We hold them to have been 
quite in the wrong, according to the facts stated—but if such very young 
men are entrusted with a power which, within its locality, is equal to 
that of a Turkish Pacha, we ought not, we think, to attribute any very 
violent blame to them, if some traces of the haughtiness and arbitrary 
haste of that officer should be perceptible in its exercise. It is the 
system which is bad—and, in this case, we consider its application by 
the higher powers to have been well worthy of the system. 

Of course, all that we have said with reference to the justice or in- 
justice of this individual case, wholly depends upon the aceuracy of 
Sir Alexander Malet’s statement of the facts. If these be imperiectly 
or incorrectly given, so as to affect the merits of the case, we very 
sincerely beg Dr. Williams's pardon. But, we confess, we have no 
fear on that head. A person in Sir Alexander's position coming for- 
ward with a public representation of a matter so nearly affecting his 
family, would take every care that he was informed with a correctness 
beyond the possibility of mistake, before he made his statements 
And the extreme, even extraordinary, mildness and moderation of Sir 
Alexander’s tone, in a matter so calculated to irritate, cannot but carry 
with it the conviction that he would not take up representations lightly 
or hastily—or suffer them to obtain an unfair colouring by their pass- 
age through his mind. 

Before we conclude our observations on this particular case, we 
must—supposing the facts to be as they stand on the face of the 
pamphlet; of which, we repeat, we have not the shadow of a doybt— 
express to Sir Alexander Malet our full and firm conviction that, 
in the mind of every one with the ideas of a gentleman, and the 
feelings of a man, he has most thoroughly and completely succeeded, 
to use his own words, in remoying “ any stigma which might, attach 
to his brother’s character, from ih, erie been subjected to the se- 
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verest punishment which scholastic discipline can inflict.’ He may 
rest assured that if there be any stigma in the case, it cannot rest on 
his brother, or his fellows in misfortune. 

And now, dismissing altogether this individual matter, we must 
crave the attention of our readers for a page or two, upon that wyatt 
of Fagging, in general, out of which it so directly sprang. 

What, then, i is the system of fagging ? It is a privilege,—which has 
always been connived at, and indirectly supported, by the masters of 
public schools, and now, as it would seem, formally recognised by one 
of them,—of the boys in the upper part of the school to force those 
in the lower to perform every sort of service, the most menial specially 
included, that they may chuse to put them to. This degree of irre- 
sponsible power gives rise to a regular course of its arbitrary exertion, 
which, in minds inclining towards oppression, has produced, in num- 
berless instances, acts of a cruelty too outrageous and revolting for 
us to lay them before our readers. Moreover, we do not wish to rake 
up individual cases long since past—our objection is to the principle ; 
we only think it right to mention that there are such cases in abun- 
dance to support our argument by example, if we choose to bring 


. them forward. All our readers, who have been at a public school, will 


call to mind plenty of them in one moment. 

The effect of such a system upon the mind of him who stiffers it 
must, manifestly, be hurtful in an extreme degree—it must create 
great suffering, and all the evils which spring from suffering imposed 
by external force. It must check all the finer sympathies and more 
buoyant aspirations of the mind, and must breed instead, in all, a 
most painful sense of prostration under a tyrannical power, and, in 
those of less happy dispositions, the feelings of ecm ae to which 
such a situation is but too much calculated to give rise. A boy comes 
from a happy home, where he has met with nothing but kindness and 
attention—perhaps too much of both—and he is plunged into a large 
school, where nobody cares for him or his feelings, except that if the 
latter are unguardedly displayed they will certainly be seized upon as 

an instrument to torment him in exact proportion with their keenness 
waa delieacy.. That a boy should be inured to carelessness ‘existing 
in others with regard to himself, is all very well; for, otherwise, he 
would feel it much more severely when the same thing, om a larger 
scale, first came across him in the world. But there is‘ no sort ‘of 
necessity to have the direct contrary to kindness enforced’ upon ‘him 
daily ; for, in the world, people will care as little to go out of their'way 
to do him harm as to do him good. He has been bred‘as a gentleman 
—he is treated like a pot-boy. We do not send our'sons to’ Eton and 
Winchester to learn to cles boa and wait at table} nor ate” these 
accomplishments necessary to the success of a gentleman in tife. \Por 
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to most ‘of them, they ‘grin, and bear it, as dogs do hanging.” But 
they bear it with a curse, and with a deep-rooted determination, nearly 
always thoroughly fulfilled, of paying it off upon their fags, when it 
comes to their turn to get them ; and thus misery, servility, and tyranny 
are perpetuated from generation to generation. 

But the moral effects of this system are even worse upon those who 
wield its power than those who are subject to it. Lads from fifteen to 
nineteen are entrusted with an almost unlimited power of oppression 
over their, juniors, Is this a power which ought to be entrusted to 
such hands? Are not its evil effects in practice equal to anything a 
theorist could imagine? The hard, callous, cruel turn of mind which 
it gives, it is most chilling to contemplate. The more kindly and tender 
feelings are, for the time, thoroughly suspended. It is wonderful how 
often and how much they return in after life, and how boys who have 
been unspeakable brutes at school, turn out civilized beings as grown 
up men. In some cases, this may be from necessity ; for a person who, 
in the world, attempted to act like a great majority (we fear we must 
say) of the upper boys at a public school, would be knocked on the 
head, without hesitation or apology, like a mad dog, But, in others, 
the immediate causes having been removed, the effect certainly does 
cease: the young man having no longer the power, it being no longer 
the fashion of the set in which he lives, to be a tyrant,—the feelings of 
a tyrant pass away from his bosom, But there is another class, and 
we fear a large one, in which the constant presence of those feelings, 
and the equally constant application of them in action for a consider- 
able period of that portion of life in which (if we may so speak) the 
first phase of the future character is formed, leave a permanent and 
most baneful effect upon the mind. The degree of this effect varies, of 
course, in innumerable shades from the darkest to the slightest, accord- 
ing to original disposition,—to a thousand circumstances, numbers of 
which will in a moment suggest themselves to the mind of the reader. 
But that the power of oppression which a boy possesses, for, the last 
two. or three years of his residence at a public school, does, in a large 
numberof instances, materially affect the kindness of his heart and 
the, general amiability of his disposition throughout life, we cannot, 
either from reasoning or experience, doubt in the remotest degree. 

,, Some persons say, and Sir Alexander Malet seems in some mea- 
sure to go.along with them, that it would be impossible to do away 
with fagging in large schools. We are quite certain that it would not, 
from. the fact of schools of large numbers existing in which the system 
is. wholly, unknown. For instance, there is Hazelwood-school, which 
has attracted.so.much public notice from its admirable principles and 
arrangements of every kind ;—among which, in our view, stands fore- 
most its moral discipline, so active, so ever-present, and, at the same 
time, ‘so inyisible in its machinery, so prominent in its effects. At this 
school, and; at that which, has sprung from it, (Bruce Castle, near 

,) both. schools..of large. numbers, fagging does not exist. 
aati Legg pads to authority, than 
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instances of outrageous cruelty, which every now and then attract for 
a moment public attention with disgust, and then, alas! are forgotten, 
without any attempts being made to alter the system out of which 
they spring. 

We have no kind of objection to the senior boys being employed in 
the preservation of order and discipline. Under fitting regulations, 
fairly and equitably acted upon, such a system may, we think, be ren- 
dered very serviceable, with scarcely any counterbalancing disadvan- 
tage. But this is widely different from their being suffered, directly, 
to exact from their juniors every sort of service,'‘however revolting and 
abject, and their being suffered, in point of fact, to enforce that service 
by means constantly tyrannical and often cruel. It may be said that 
flagrant instances of cruelty have been punished: we grant it, they 
have; but many and many very violent instances of cruelty are never 
brought forward. The very spirit of the system which causes them to 
exist causes them to be concealed. 

The time surely is arrived when such things as these should cease 
to be, altogether. The public mind, throughout the country, has 
been drawn thoroughly and in earnest to the subject of education. 
The thirst of knowledge is great; and it has already been felt that the 
existing fountains, constructed upon antiquated models, have been 
neither sufficient nor fitting to supply it. We are most far, indeed, 
from wishing to see any injury or degradation befall the old public 
schools of England. We have a strong feeling in favour of the at- 
tachments arising from local and youthful objects and associations, and 
ean fully enter into, and sympathize with, the motives which lead a 
father to send his son to the school at which he was himself brought 
up. For these reasons, among others, we are the furthest in the 
world from wishing to see our great schools decline. We desire to see 
them improve—and, undoubtedly, they will soon feel that they must 
do either the one or the other. They cannot rest wholly upon the 
feelings of auld lang syne; such feelings mingle very amiably with the 
usefulness, which is the first great requisite in education, but they can- 
not, nor ought they to, supersede it. We hope that no long time 
will pass before they begin, themselves, to revise their systems, abo- 
lishing abuses, and giving new vigour to the whole. And among the 
first, because one of the most active, far-spreading, and permanent of 
those, abuses, we trust the system of Facarne will be put an end 
to for ever. . 
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COPYRIGHT *. 


Tue work, the title of which we have subjoined, appears to us to be 
in. every way one of great importance and value, It not only gives, 
ina, most lucid and .consecutive manner, a statement of what the law 
is, and..a history of what the law has been—but it points out most 
forcibly its evils as its stands, and urges the most powerful argu- 
ments for its alteration. In a word, the work is accurately written, 
in the spirit of the admirable motto from Lord Bacon, which is 
affixed to it: ‘‘ I have entered into a work touching laws, in a middle 
term, between the speculative and reverend discourses of philoso- 
phers, and the writings of lawyers.’ It is to be wished, indeed, 
that more law-books were composed in this spirit. It has hitherto 
been one of the strongest obstacles to the amendment of the law, 
that, those, whose knowledge of it renders them, almost exclusively, 
fitted to the task, have a combination of motives of all kinds to make 
their picture of its existing state as flattering as possible, and to 
attribute to ignorance all desire of improvement. 

Of this no one can accuse Mr. Maugham. A work more tho- 
roughly disposing of its subject, in the mass and in detail, cannot 
well be conceived. He discusses the laws regarding literary pro- 
perty, both as they have been, as they are, and as they ought to be ; 
and under each head, he brings to bear the most minute and accurate 
knowledge. We shall, as far as our limits will permit, endeavour to 
give our readers a précis of the work, adding some comments of our 
own, as we go along. 

It.is by no means our opinion, that it is, in general, a useful 
manner of writing even a treatise upon any branch of law, to go 
through the history of what it has been, from time immemorial. 
Still less, of course, is it usually advisable in a review, purporting to 
give the pith of the treatise. But the law of copyright has one very 
extraordinary peculiarity, which renders it, we think, quite fitting 
that its history should be traced. We allude to the circumstance of 
the Act, which is the foundation of all our statutory copyright law, 
having. been interpreted in one way, for the first sixty-five years 
after its being passed—and that by some of the greatest lawyers that 
ever sat on the bench, either in the Court of Chancery, or of com- 
mon law; and then having been construed in a manner directly 
opposite, in which way, the decision having been made by the House 
of Lords, the law has since remained. It is true there has been a 
subsequent statute—54 Geo. III. cap. 156—which may be said to 
embody the law as it at present stands; but it is founded entirely 
upon the principle of the decision above mentioned, 


* A Treatise on the Laws of Literary Property, comprising the Statutes and Cases 
to Books, Manuscripts, Lectures; Dramatic and Musical Compositions, Engray- 
Sculpture, &c.; emp Spee iracy and transfer of Copyright; with a his- 
View OT Bisauidtions on prtacip and effects of the Laws. By Robert 
to the Law Institution, Author of the Law of Attorneys, &c. 
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We shall abstain from running the question ap to the metaphysical 
arguments, about the origin ef property, — It is: |not necessary, to 
begin every private biography with a. genealogy from -Adam ; and, 
we must say, we wonder exceedingly at, the length at which this 
part of the subject was argued, in the many discussions, to. which 
the copyright laws gave rise in the last century. “We quite agree 
with Professor Christian, when he says, that ‘* Nothing).is: more 
erroneous than the common practice of referring the origin.of moral 
rights, and the system of natural equity, to that savage state which 
is supposed to have preceded civilized establishments; in which lite- 
rary composition, and of consequence the right to it; could have no 
existence, But the true mode of ascertaining amoral right I.con- 
ceive is to inquire, whether it is such as the. reason, the cultivated 
reason, of mankind must necessarily assent to*.’’; Of, course, .all 
property is artificial ; and it matters not whether it bea. little more, 
or a little less so, provided it be necessary, or highly conducive, to 
the general good. 

At all events it is, and always has been, the received doctrine, 
that copyright was perpetual, at common law... When an author 
composed a work, it was his for ever. There is no term. at whicha 
man's property ceases in his land, unless some strange convulsion of 
nature should destroy it. Now this land is there ; and must. belong 
to some one. It.would exist, whether the individual owner existed or 
not; and this is his forever. Not so the book. Theanthor creates 
it: without him it would have never been ; and, consequently, one 
can scarcely see why his property in this should be less than in that 
which would be of equal benefit to mankind without him. Nor was 
it so at common law ; literary property was then, like all other pro- 
perty, perpetual, And so it remained until (will it be believed?) an 
Act was passed ‘‘ for the encouragement of learning ;’’—and, indeed, 
so it remained for sixty-five years afterwards; then this Act for the 
encouragement of learning was construed so as to.injure its pro- 
fessors exceedingly—and so, with a slight modification, it continues 
to this day, 

The immediate origin of this celebrated Act of Anne was the 
increase of piracy; and it was to put down this violation of property 
that the Act was passed :— 

«* The greater part, if not all, of these dishonourable transactions, 
were committed by the lowest class of publishers; who were incom- 
petent to pay the damages that might be recovered against them in 
an ordinary action. The proof of the extent of, the damage was also 
difficult ; and it was therefore desirable that penalties and forfeitures: 
should be inflicted to protect the growing’ importance of | literary 
property, : 1. jissi9d) Dinocde Isa} 

« Hence it appears, that. the proprietors of copies frequently. oa 
plied to Parliament to assist them in maintaining theimrights..: In 

he years 1703, 1706, and 1709, Chey ttiounditcoasblikadepabeect 
thein copyrights, which: had thus been invaded, and /‘ . 
properties... -They had so, long been: eR? § 
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-aets- for licensing: books, that they thought an action at law an 
inadequate remedy, and had no idea that a bill in equity should be 
entertained except on letters patent. 

‘In one of the cases given to the members in 1709 in support of 
their application fur a bill, the last reason or paragraph. is as follows: 

**-§'The: liberty now set on foot of breaking through this ancient 
and reasonable usage, is no way to be effectually restrained but by an 
Actof Parliament. For, by common law, a bookseller can recover 
no more'costs than he can prove damage; but it is impossible for 
him to prove the tenth, nay, perhaps the hundredth part of the 
damage he suffers, because a thousand counterfeit copies may be 
dispersed into as many different hands all over the kingdom, and he 
not able to prove the sale of ten. Besides, the defendant is always 
a pauper, and so the plaintiff must lose his costs of suit. Therefore, 
the only remedy by the common law is to confine a beggar to the 
rules of the King’s Bench or Fleet, and there he will continue the 
evil practice with impunity. We therefore pray, that confiscation of 
counterfeit copies be one of the penalties inflicted on offenders.’ ”’ 

Two things are quite clear from this: in the first place, that the 
common-law right was then considered a matter of course *; and, 
secondly, that it was by the authors and booksellers that the Act 
was pressed into Parliament :— 

‘It is evident from the preamble of the act, which was passed in 
1710, that it was not introduced on the part of the public to restrain 
the duration of copyright. The imaginary evil of its perpetuity 
(which will be afterwards investigated) was not then suggested. It 
is; indeed, quite manifest on the face of the act, that it originated 
with the aggrieved authors and publishers, and the Journals of the 
House of Commons (vol. xvi. p. 240) place this point beyond all 
doubt. 

** The act recites, that printers, booksellers, and other persons, 
had of late frequently taken the liberty of printing, re-printing, and 
publishing books and other writings, without the consent of the authors 
or proprietors, to their very great detriment, and too often to the ruin 
of them and their families. For preventing, therefore, such practices 
for the fature, and for the encouragement of learned men to compose 
and write useful books, it was enacted, that the authors of books 
already printed, who had not transferred their rights, and the book- 
sellers or other persons who had purchased or acquired the copy of 
any ‘book, in order to print or reprint the same, should have the 
sole right and liberty of printing them for a term of twenty-one years, 
from the 10th of April, 1710, and no longer. 

, And the-authors of books already composed, but not printed, or 
that should thereafter be composed, and their assigns, should have. 
the:sole liberty of = and reprinting such books for fourteen 
years, to commence from the first publishing the same, and no longer. 
Jf Tt then enacted the forfeiture of all books printed, reprinted, 
ed, or sold, without ‘consent in writing of the proprietor, 

inthe presence of two witnesses, and inflicted the penalties of 


* Seven judges to four ultimately decided in favour of it. 
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confiscation of the pirated books, and one penny for every sheet ; 
half the penalty to the owner, and the other to the informer. 

“And that persons might not through ignorance offend against 
the act, the forfeitures and penalties do not attach unless the title 
to the copy of the book be entered in the register book of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, in such manner as had been usual. 

“The act authorizes the Archbishop of Canterbury and other 
dignitaries to settle the prices of books, upon complaint made that 
they were unreasonable. 

“ It was also provided, that the act should not extend either to 
prejudice or confirm any right that the Universities, or any person, 
had, or claimed to have, to the printing or reprinting any book or 
copy already printed, or thereafter to be printed. 

“ And the last clause directed that the sole right of printing or 
disposing of copies after the expiration of the first term of fourteen 
years, should return to the authors thereof, if they were then living, 
for another term of fourteen years.” 

This is a most fair and accurate summary of the first Act passed 
by our Legislature, for the protection of learning, which it undoubt- 
edly was for sixty-five years, when, with its change of construction, 
its title ought to have been changed also, for it then proved an Act 
for its discouragement and reduction. What the Legislature in- 
tended may be gathered, first, from the Act itself; and next, from 
the universal construction given to it at the time, when what was 
really meant must have been thoroughly and generally understood :— 

** The bill on which the act was founded, went to the committee 
as a bill to secure the undoubted property of copies for ever. It 
seems that objections arose in the committee to the generality of the 
proposition; and that the debate ended in securing the property in 
copies for a term—without prejudice to either side of the question 
upon the general claim as to the right. By the law and usage of 
Parliament, a new bill cannot be made in a committee; a bill to 
secure the property of authors could not be turned into a bill to take 
it away. What the act gives with a sanction of penalties, is for a 
term: the words, ‘ and no longer,’ add nothing to the sense; any 
more than they would in a will, if a testator gave an estate for years. 

“‘ The preamble of the statute, as it was originally brought in and 
went to the committee, was the fullest assertion of the legal pro- 
perty and undoubted right of authors at common law, ‘that could be, 
and there was no saving clause at all in the act. When that fiorid 
introduction was abridged, it is most probable, as the fact appears, 
that a saving clause was guardedly inserted, | 

“The Universities had considerable yrights. Lord Claren- 
don’s History was but lately published by the University of Oxford. 
The third volume did not come out until 1707, 'They came out at 
different times: The proviso, however, is :==| That nothing 
in this act contained shall extend either to ‘prejudice or! confirin any right 
that the said Universities, isle ce vena or any person or persons, have, 


or claim to have, to the pri fai book or copy already 
printed, or here ta, be gr ud. ¢ daginy qe > yan els T9NASIA YAS 
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“If there were not a common law right previous to this statute, 
what is this clause to save? Not a right of publishing, to throw it 
into universal communion as soon as it comes out. That was no 
more worth while than the purchasing of a copy seems to be, if it 
be left unprotected by the law, and open to every practical practice. 

“ This proviso seems to be the effect of extraordinary caution, that 
the rights of authors at common law might not be affected ; for if it 
had not been inserted, they would not have been taken away by 
construction, but the right and the remedy would still remain un- 
affected by the statute. 

“The common law right, indeed, is admitted and recognised by 
proving a remedy for the injury ; although at common law it has 
been said, that there is no injury whatever.” 

We shall here advert to what appears to us to be a strange contra- 
diction into which even such a man as Lord Kenyon is driven, by 
holding that it was “‘ a right decision,” that the exclusive right of 
publication ‘‘ was confined to the times limited by the Act of Parlia- 
ment.” This must mean (for he does not state to which of the two 
subdivisions of opinion he adhered), either that he held that there 
had beefi no right at common law at all, or that that right had been 
taken away by the statute. In either case, according to this, the 
common law right would not exist, and, therefore, not the common 
law remedy; for if it be a received axiom of law that where there is 
a right, there must be a remedy for its violation, surely it is equally 
certain that where there is no right, there can be no remedy. Now, 
in an action, brought before the passing of the statute of the 54th 
Geo. III. *, in which the spirit of the decision is, very properly, 
directly enacted (for we do not, in the least, quarrel with the deci- 
sion; we are only commenting upon the inconsistency into which 
Lord Kenyon’s construction of the Act of Anne has driven him)— 
in an action, we say, brought for damages for pirating a work before 
the expiration of twenty-eight years from the first publication, 
although the work was not entered at Stationers’ Hall, Lofd Kenyon 
expressed himself thus:— 

** All arguments in support of the rights of learned men in their 
works, must ever be heard with great favour by men of liberal 
minds, to whom they are addressed. It is probably on that account 
that when the great question of literary property was discussed, 
some judges of enlightened understanding went the length of main- 
taining, that the right of publication rested exclusively in the authors 
and those who claimed under them for all time; but the other 
opinion finally prevailed, which established that the right was con- 
fined to the times limited by the Act of Parliament. And that, I 
have no doubt, was the right decision. Then the question is, whe- 
ther the right of property being vested in authors for certain periods, 
the common law remedy for a violation of it does not attach within 
the times limited by the Act of Parliament. Within those periods 
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the Act says that the author < shall have the sole right and liberty’ 
of printing, &c. Then the statute having vested that right; in the 
author, ¢he common law gives the remedy by action on the case for the 
violation of it. Of this there could have been no doubt made, if 
the statute had stopped there. But it has been argued, that as the 
statute in the same clause that creates the right, has prescribed a 
particular remedy, that and no other can be resorted to. And if such 
appeared to have been the intention of the legislature, I should have 
subscribed to it, however inadequate it might be thought. But 
their meaning in creating the penalties in the latter, part of the 
clause in question, certainly was to give an accumulative remedy ; 
nothing could be more incomplete as a remedy than those penalties 
alone, for, without dwelling upon the incompetency of the sum, the 
right of action is not given to the party grieved, but to any common 
informer.” | 
Now we really cannot understand how the common law gives the 
remedy for the injury of the right given by statute, 'The common 
law provided a remedy for the protection of the right which it con- 
ferred ; but if the legislature annihilated the right, as Lord Kenyon 
holds, it annihilated the remedy at the same time. Lord Kenyon jis 
of opinion, that the clause was intended to give an accumulative 
remedy ; and we thoroughly agree with him; but we do so because 
we believe the legislature meant that there should be an accumulative 
right. We never can think it would look to a remedy existing for a 
right, which, according to the opinions on that side of the question, 
it either did not acknowledge, or, acknowledging, destroyed.; For 
the rights which they conferred, they provided certain remedies—but 
these were all in the shape of penalties; there was no such thing as 
an action alluded to throughout the statute. It left the common 
Jaw right wholly untouched; or what is the meaning,of the ninth 
clause, which the reader will find above, printed in Italics. ? 
We shall now proceed to show in what light the statute of Anne 
was considered, in the earliest decisions after its being, passed :— 
“The earliest decisions on the general question of literary. pro- 
perty occurred in the courts of equity, which, were resorted to, as 
affording a more speedy remedy against invasions of copyright by an 
immediate injunction, than could be obtained. by an,action at, law 
for damages. Numerous decisions took place, founded, upon the prip- 
ciples of the common law, and on the supposition, that a perpetual 
copyright belonged to authors and their assignees, It, is, remark- 
able, that if the statute of Anne was intended to abridge the com- 
mon law right, none of the lawyers who were. engaged; in ,the 
various cases which occurred after that Act, should haye advanced 
the argument. From the passing of the Act in the year 1710, until 
1775, when the question came before the House. of, Lords, there 
Were numerous cases argued, yet in none of them was the point 
even in the slightest degree adverted to, a tndy CHigosl) po0ms 
“The question upon the common law, right, to, old. copies of 
works, could not arise until twenty-one years from, the 10th of April, 
1710 ; consequently, the soonest it could arise 


**In 1735, an injunction was granted by Sir Joseph, Jekyll to 
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restrain the printing of the Whole Duty of Man, the first assignment 
of which had been made seventy-eight years before that time. 

“* In the same year, Lord Talbot restrained the printing of Pope's 
and Swift's Miscellanies, though many of the pieces were originally 
published prior to the Act, namely, in 1701-2-8. 

“Tn 1736, Sir J. Jekyll granted another injunction for printing 
Nelson’s’ Festivals and Fasts, though printed in 1703, in the lifetime 
of the author, and he died in 1714. 

“ In 1739, an injunction was ordered by Lord Hardwicke against 
printing Milton's Paradise Lost, the title to which was derived by an 
assignment from the author seventy-two years antecedently. 

“And in 1752, another injunction issued in favour of Milton's 
Paradise Lost, with his Life by Fenton, and the Notes of all the 
former editions. It was an injunction to the whole, so that printing’ 
the Poem, or the Life, or the Notes, would have been a breach of 
the order. 

‘The Court of Chancery, from the passing of the Act of Anne, 
have been in error in all these decisions, if the whole right of an 
author in his copy depends upon this positive Act, as introductive 
of a new law. For it is clear, the property of no book was intended 
to be secured by this Act, unless it should be entered. No one 
offended against the Act, unless the book was entered. Conse- 
quently, the sole copyright was not given by the Act, unless the 
book was entered. Yet it was held unnecessary to the relief in 
Chancery that the book should be entered. 

* There is also an express proviso in the Act, that all actions and 
suits for any offence against the Act, should be brought within three 
months, or be of no effect. Now, if all copies were open and free 
before, pirating is merely an offence against the statute, and can 
only be questioned in any court of justice as an offence against it. 
Yet it is not necessary that the bill in Chancery should be filed 
within three months. 

“Again, if the right vested, and the offence prohibited, by the Act, 
be' new, no remedy or mode of prosecution could be pursued, besides 

those prescribed by the Act. But a bill in Chancery was not given, 

and; consequently, could not be brought upon the Act. There is no 
#round tipon which this jurisdiction has been exercised, or can be 
supported, except the antecedent property, confirmed and secured 
for'a litnited term by this Act. In this light the entry of the book 
is ‘a condition in respect of the statutory penalty only; so likewise 
thé’three months is a limitation in respect of the statutory penalty 
fily.'' But'the remedy by an action upon the case, or a bill in 
Chancery, is a consequence of the common law right; and is not 
affécted by the statutory condition or limitation.” 

‘This, as far as the uthority of Sir Joseph Jekyll, Lord Talbot, 
and"Lotd Hardwicke, goes—and the latter is one of the greatest 
names (legally) that ever adorned the bench—proves that the statute 
of Aritié’ was not held to have repealed | the common-law right. Nay, 
this! idea th not seem ever’ to have crossed the brain of judge, 


co or attortiey, for yéars afterwards. 
NOMS te let us ‘ab what happened in the common-law courts :— 
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“ The general question was first argued in a couré of law in the case 
of Tonson ». Collins, in the year 1760, relative to the copyright in the 
Spectator, It appears from the best authority, that so far as the Court 
had formed an opinion, they all inclined to the plaintiff, and they 
were prepared to give judgment accordingly. But having received 
information that although the argument was conducted bond fide by 
the counsel, it was a collusive proceeding between the parties for the 
purpose of obtaining a judgment which might be set up as a prece- 
dent, they refused to pronounce any decision. 

‘In the year 1769, the subject was discussed at great length with 
respect to Thomson's Seasons, in the celebrated case of Millar v. 
Taylor. 

** The counsel for the plaintiff insisted ‘ that there was a real pro- 
perty remaining in authors after publication of their works; and that 
they only, or those who claim under them, have a right to multiply the 
copies of such, their literary property, at their pleasure, for sale.’ And 
they likewise insisted, ‘ that this right is a common law right, which 
always has existed, and does still exist, independent of, and not taken 
away by, the statute of Anne.’ 

** On the other side, the counsel for the defendant denied that any 
snch property remained in the author after the publication of his 
work, and they treated the pretensions of a common law right to it 
as mere fancy and imagination, void of any ground or foundation, 

“ They insisted, that if an original author publishes his work, he 
sells it to the public; and the purchaser of every book or copy has a 
right to make what use of it he pleases, and may multiply each book 
or copy to what quantity he pleases. 

“They also contended, that the act of Anne vests the copies of 
printed books in the authors or purchasers of such copies during the 
times therein limited, but only during that limited time, and under the 
terms prescribed by the act. 

“ There was a difference of opinion in the Court, Lord Mansfield 
and Judges Aston and Willes were in favour of the plaintiff's copy- 
right, and Judge Yates was alone against it. Judgment was of course 
given according to the opinion of the majority. 

“* Some years after this decision the question came before the House 
of Lords, upon an appeal from a decree of the Court of Chancery, 
founded on the judgment given in the Court of King’s Bench in 
Millar . Taylor, and it was ordered by the House, on the 9th of 
February, 1774, that the judges be directed to deliver their opbion 
upon the following questions :— lo 

“1, Whether, at common law, an author of any book.or literery 
composition had the sole right of first printing and publishing, the 
same for sale; and might bring an action any person 
printed, published, and sold the same without, his consent? ./\o< 400. 

« Of eleven judges, there were <di= avatar 
at common law. lu Sakgeatniang ‘to 8 

“ 2. If the author had such + ' the Javed | 
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benefit such book or literary composition, against the will of the 
author ? 

“‘ There were seven to four of the judges.who held that the print- 
ing and publishing did not deprive the author of the right. 

‘© 3. If such action would have lain at common law, is it taken 
away by the statute of 8th Anne? And is an author by the said 
statute precluded from every remedy, except on the foundation of the 
said statute, and on the terms and conditions prescribed thereby ? 

“ On this question there were only five judges who were of opinion 
that the action at common law was not taken away by the statute, 
and there were six of the opposite opinion. 

“It was well known that Lord Mansfield adhered to his opinion, 
and therefore concurred with the eight upon the first question; with 
the seven upon the second, and with the five upon the third (which 
in the latter case would have made the votes equal), But it being 
very unusual, from reasons of delicacy, for a Peer to support his own 

ent upon an appeal to the House of Lords, he did not speak. 

“« Tt was finally decided, that an action could not be maintained 
for pirating a copyright after the expiration of the time mentioned in 
the statute.” 

We suppose Lord Mansfield was right in his point of etiquette ; 
but really we cannot but most deeply lament that any squeamish- 
ness of the kind should have been suffered to interfere on a matter 
of such’ extreme importance. Nay, we cannot see that the case 
came exactly under the point of delicacy, which had usually shut the 
mouths of legal peers in the House of Lords. If he had spoken 
and voted on the question itself, it would have been quite another 
matter. But here he was only called upon, in his capacity of judge, 
to'join his brethren in instructing the consciences of the Lords as to 
the state of the law on such and such matters. Mr. Justice Yates 
did not abstain from supporting the opinion he had laid down con- 
trary to Lord Mansfield, because he had before expressed it in his 
court; or can we see any reason why Lord Mansfield should not, 
as one of the twelve judges, have assisted in advising the Lords 
upon the point of law. 

Tat this decision was unexpected, we think is sufficiently proved 
by the dismay of the Universities, who had perpetual copyright in 
many books, which they had exercised without molestation, both 
‘before and after the passing the statute of Anne; indeed, up to 
#774.) The law, practically, is altered. It is declared to be what 
nobody had ever had an idea that it was—and what all the 
| érmen did not think it either was, or ought to be. No 
ter’; ‘the’ House of Lords, the court of last resort, co a 
‘there is no such thing as perpetuity of copyright; and authors, 
ooksellers, and Universities, Pm in dismay together. But the 
‘Universit Uknow' how to get. out of such difficulties; they have 

members of parliament, and wealth, and livings, -and authority, 

) iinf ce “What care they for the advancement of | learning 
y the House of Lords has declared is promoted by reducing copy- 
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and they put every nerve in motion to effect their object. Round 
St. Stephen’s 


Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a sable shoal ; 

Thick and more thick the black ack blockade extends, 

A hundred head of Aristotle’s friends. 
And, whether by the force of the Stagyrite’s logic, or by urging the 
more worldly modes of convincing to which we have alluded above, 
they obtain an Act of Parliament, in the very year in which the 
decision of the Lords was pronounced, 1775, restoring to them their 
perpetuity of copyright in all books that were their’s, or might sub- 
sequently become so. Now, we should be glad to hear anything 
like a principle laid down, to show how it could be right iy eran 


this, and to withhold a similar boon from private persons. 


. has the fact of the universities being public bodies to do with it? 


Either perpetuity of copyright is a good thing, or a bad thing, for 
literature and for society. If it be bad, why give it to the “ sable 
shoal ?”"—if it be good, why not give it to all? The preamble of 
the Act places the reason of passing it solely upon the argument of 
the emoluments arising from the printing or reprinting such books, 
which emoluments are to be devoted to “ the advancement of 
learning, and the other beneficial purposes of education.” Poor, pen- 
nyless Oxford !—threadbare and starving Cambridge !—you have no 
endowments, no foundations for the promotion of learning, no fat 
livings in your gift, with snug fellowships as feeding-stalls, wherein 
to wait till they fall in.— Oh no—you are both of you, just ready to 
come upon the parish for relief, and must make your fortunes as 
booksellers, or go to the workhouse. Venerable Almz Matres, 
we pity you from our hearts! And so, being in this state of me- 
lancholy destitution, the legislature gives you, as a sop, a privilege 
which they declare to be eminently poisonous to everybody else ; 
but, when trusted to you, most prosperous and proper. 

Seriously, we should like to hear any distinction given, Is. it 
because the books printed by the universities are mostly. s of 
learning? Suppose they are; does no one else publish, books, of 
learning ? What is the proportion of books of as 08 conn 
in the country, of which the universities possess. the, 
it a tenth ?—a twentieth ?—a fiftieth ?—a hundredth tag 
should they possess for ever their right," which, has origin 
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beemably urged, its:copyright is less valuable, because he is so old 
that there is no chance of his surviving the twenty-eight years. 
And thus the very labour which has been devoted to give additional 
merit to the work, lessens its value to the author! | But we return 
to the burden of our song. Perpetuity of copyright is either good 
or bad ; if it be bad, take it away from the Universities ; if it be good, 
it to'all.. If there be any distinction at all between the claims of 

the ‘public bodies and those of individuals, we really think the choice 
liés if favour ofthe latter. We cannot in the least see any public 
reaSon—and the Act does not give any ;—and, for the rest, they are 
richer, and therefore can better afford to be robbed. 

~The next Act was the 41st Geo. III. cap. 107, which was occa- 
sioned by the Union with Ireland, and does little more than extend 
the English copyright law to Ireland, where there was previously 
none ; ‘thereby preventing the piracy of English books, which, before 
the Union, was carried to so hurtful an extent. This brings us to 
the'Act of the 54th Geo. IIT. cap. 156, which, as we have already 
mentioned, contains the law as it now stands :— 

‘<The principal statute by which Literary Property is at present 
régulated, was passed the 29th of July, 1814. It is entitled, * An 
Act to amend the several acts for the encouragement of learning, by 
séciring the copies and copyright of printed books to the authors of 
such books, and their assigns.’ 

“The statute not only repealed several of the former enactments, 
and amended others, but in effect consolidated within it the whole 
of the provisions relating to Literary Property. 

«« Tt is remarkable that the act does not commence, like the statute 
of Annie, by providing for the protection of copyright, and prescrib- 
ing the period during which the protection was to be afforded. \ Al- 
though expressly entitled for ‘ securing the copies and copyright of 
printed. books,’ it begins with repealing the former enactments’ by 
the 8th Anne and 41st Geo. III. regarding the delivery of copies to 
the public libraries, and substitutes other provisions onthe same sub- 
Jeet, P hich will be hereafter stated. In effect, it imposes the tax before 

the * ion. In support of the exaction it has been 
sme ‘* reasonable dolapbnedagon for the additional and 
‘afforded | by the ‘statute. The legislative boon, 

ive preceded the duty, in consideration of which 
sd: “But as the act is differently constructed, its title 
ve Been Varied accordingly, and called-An act for securing 
‘of authors, but) eleven copies of the whole of every 
and prints belonging thereto, to be delivered on demand 
rate bodies, and [subordinately] to-protect copyright 
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reprint, or import any such book, without the consent in writing of 
the author or other proprietor ; or knowing the same to be so printed, 
shall sell, publish, or expose to sale such book, without the like con- 
sent ; such offender shall be liable to an action, to be brought in any 
Court of Record, for damages, and to double the costs of suit. 

“The forfeiture of the book, to be damasked or made waste, is 
also enacted ; and to this is added a penalty of threepence for every 
sheet printed, published, or exposed to sale, contrary to the act ; one 
moiety to the King, and the other to the informer.” 

Now, we beg our readers to notice, that here the remedy by 
action for damages is specifically given ; the words of the /Act are, 
«© And every such author or authors, or other proprietor or proprie- 
tors, shall and may, by and in such special action upon the case, to 
be so brought against such offender or offenders, in any Court of Re- 
cord in that part of the United Kingdom, or of the British Dominions, 
in which the offence shall be committed, recover such damages as 
the jury on the trial of such action, or on the execution of a writ of 
enquiry thereon, shall give or assess, together with double costs of 
suit.” This, we think, still more tends to show that, as nothing of 
the kind was said in the Act of Anne, the common law remedy could 
not remain, unless the common right remained also; and that right 
was perpetuity of copyright. 

It is clear, however, what the law is now; and the question is, is it 
a fair, just, and beneficial one,—Is it right and expedient that authors 
should have a property in their works for only twenty-eight years ? 
«It has been urged,” says Mr. Maugham, “ by those who maintain 
the sufficiency of the present system, that the extension of the term 
would produce no good to the public. But the question ought to 
be, What evil will tt occasion? For if there be no evil, there ought 
to be no restraint. It is happily clear that right and expediency are 
as inseparable in this as in all other cases ; for by the extension of 
the term the public would receive superior and cheaper publications. 
Authors are at present discouraged from executing works of a 
standard nature, because such works demand the labour of a life. It 
it evident that talent may be more profitably employed in the atten- 
tion to works of temporary excitement. ‘The fashion of a parti- 
cular age or season is consulted, instead of the general and enduring 
interest of the community. The question with an author who is 
about to select the sphere of his literary labour is not determined by 
any opinion of what will be beneficial to’ mankind at large, or 
ultimately ensure his own reputation, but what will sell the best in 
the literary market. 

“It is not easy to estimate the labour and expense of a work of 
superior utility and importance. It demands a degree of research 
and care which can scarcely be bestowed whilst the law continues 
in its present state. Besides the works which are costly in their 
embellishments, the scientific and literary labour which many of 
them demand‘can only be encountered where there is no appre- 
hension of restraint. Thus, in works of great historical scope—tl 
investigation of ancient as well as modern manuscripts and | 
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evidence—all these demand not only great judgment and accuracy 
in the winnowing of large masses of materials, but superior skill in 
adopting the best arrangement, and selecting the most appropriate 
language and illustration—and without the devotion of much time 
and leisure, the greatest talents cannot execute the work in a 
manner proportioned to its magnitude and importance. 

“‘ Again, in works of a philosophic and scientific character, should 
they comprise subjects of striking originality,—the invention of a 
new system—the task of experiment and induction, may require a 
still wider range of exertion and longer continued perseverance, 
which it is vain to suppose will be often bestowed without supe- 
rior recompense. It is not reasonable to expect that the public can 
render immediate justice to works of an entirely novel descrip- 
tion. For, whatever is at variance with established opinions and 
received theories, is naturally liable either to neglect or opposition. 
Perhaps it is the safer course for the public that it should be so. 
There is less danger in adopting a system after it has been sub- 
jected to every kind of ordeal, than if it were favourably received 
upon its first hasty and insufficient investigation. But whilst the 
public enjoy this immunity, let no needless injustice be done to the 
sons of genius.” 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Maugham, that the onus probandi 
that evil will arise, lies upon the opponents of the extension of 
eopyright. That, for a certain, and that the most valuable, descrip- 
tion of work, higher prices would, in consequence be given, we 
cannot have the shadow of a doubt. Histories, of an order to 
ensure their becoming standard works, would rank high among 
these. The copyright of Robertson or of Hume would be, at this 
day, a very valuable property; and, it must have been clear, after 
the publication of the first volume or two of their works, that so 
it would be. And yet, in the production of so much toil, guided by 
se much genius, the author had only a property of fourteen years, 
with a contingent period of the same length, should they survive 
the first. And, then, they might have the pleasure of seeing their 
ewn production, the fruit of their own brain, hawked about at a 
price sufficiently low to annihilate the sale of the older editions. 

Mr. Maugham gives, in his notes, a few extracts from different 
writers of eminence on the subject of his book; and we gladly 
quote the following sound and just observations, which he takes 
from the Quarterly Review :— 

** It has been stated in evidence that copyright, in three cases out 
of four, is of no value a few years after publication: at the end of 
fourteen years seareely in one case out of fifty, or even out of a 
hundred. Books of great immediate popularity have their run, and 
come to a dead stop. The hardship is upon those which win their 
way slowly and. difficultly, but keep the field at last. And it will not 
appear wonderful, that this should generally have been the case with 
books of. the highest merit, if we consider what obstacles to the 
success of a work may be opposed by the circumstances and obscurity 
of the author, when he presents himself as a candidate for fame, by 
the humour or the fashion it i a taste of the public (more 
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like y to be erroneous than right at all times), and the incompetence 
or p2rsonal malevolence of some unprincipled critic, who may take 
upo» himself to guide the public opinion, and who, if he feel in his 
own heart that the fame of the man whom he hates is invulnerable, 
endeavours the more desperately to wound him in his fortunes. And 
if th. copyright (as by the existing law) is to depart from the author’s 
famiy at his death, or at the end of twenty-eight years, from the 
first publication of his work, if he die before the expiration of that 
term his representatives, in such a case, are deprived of the property 
just yhen it is beginning to prove a valuable inheritance. 

“‘ The decision which time pronounces upon the reputation of 
auth»gs, and upon the permanent rank which they are to hold, is un- 
erring and final. Restore to them that perpetuity in the copyright of 
thei: works, of which the law hus deprived them, and the reward of 
liter:ry labour will ultimately be in just proportion to its deserts. If 
no iyconvenience to literature arises from the perpetuity which has 
been restored to the universities (and it is not pretended that any has 
arise,), neither is there any to be apprehended from restoring the 
same common and natural right of individuals, who stand more in 
need of it.” 3 

Ths is the language equally of good sense and of good feeling, 
and «pght, we think, to have had its due weight with the large 
class who read the review in which it appeared. But it is most 
diffic Jt to rouse to exertion those who feel none of the evils which 
arise from the system: their bookseller sends them their books; 
they -an afford to pay for them, and they think no more about the 
mattr. 

If :he subject were properly brought forward in Parliament, we 
cannt doubt that the restriction would be done away; and we con- 
fess ve should envy exceedingly the member who carried such a mea~- 
suretarough, It would, indeed, be a worthy triumph of intellectual 
pride. thus to restore to literary men their right of. property in what 
they :.ave themselves created. It is vain to argue a question, the 
merits of which have been fully stated, on which really there have 
been no arguments brought forward on the other side. _The great 
legal discussions were, as to what the law actually, was—not as to 
what it might be wise and just to make it. . Literally, there have 
been no arguments urged against perpetuity of copyright; for, we 
cannot call such dicta as the following arguments :—l. The Act of 
publishing gives the composition unlimnitedly to the world. 2. The 
patentees of mechanical inventions possess but a limited ,term. 
3. The author might, having uncontrolled power, either suppress a 
valuable work, or put an enormous price upon_it.,4. ‘‘ Glory is 
the reward of science, and those who. deserve, it scorn, meaner 
views. es doodtre noraslnou9 
Is it worth while to, demolish these? The first, position ¢ 
to the non-existence, of pad ty AD oe wot 
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Can any man seriously, and from his heart, say he thinks otherwise? 
Undoubtedly Lord Monboddo’'s principle has been acted upon ever 
since such things as books have existed. ‘Truly this tenet would 
seem to refer to property in the very earliest stages of the world. 

2. “‘ The patentees of mechanical inventions possess but a limited 
term.” What upon earth has this to say to copyright ?—Arguing 
that a second wrong exists elsewhere, is no excuse for the existence 
of the first wrong. There might be some distinction taken, perhaps, 
between the two; but we do not wish to go into the subject, which it 
appears to us does not in the remotest degree apply. If the limita- 
tion to patents be just, let us know the principle on which it is 
founded, and we shall then see whether that can apply to books; 
for we confess we can see no principle authorizing limitation, as 
regards them. If it be unjust, it can be no reason for extending the 
injustice to another class of things. 

3. “The author might, having uncontrolled power, either suppress 
work altogether, or put an exorbitant price upon it.” This was, in 
the Act of Anne, provided against, by a long list of the most 
officially erudite persons in the three kingdoms, to whom appeal 
would lie, if the price of a book were excessive. But we admit even 
this principle in no degree. A man has a right to put any price he 
pleases upon his work—take it, or leave it. Without him, the work 
would never have existed; and he may give it to the world upon 
what conditions he pleases. He has a right, surely, to compose a 
work for his own private reading, if he be so pleased; or he may 
privately print for his friends ; or he may print it in small numbers, 
and at a price which will limit its circulation to a few. But we can- 
not see any right the public has to complain, if he should choose 
any of these very unusual courses. The public is not injured, as has 
been laid down as an immediate consequence of the above dogma ; 
the public loses nothing—nay, it, in some degree, gains; for some 
of them see the work, which would have been non-existent but for 
the author’s good pleasure. What possible right can they have to 
call upon him to sell his work in large numbers, and at a limited 
price, more than the loungers in the Parks, who may, on Monday, 
have been delighted by seeing a gentleman display exquisite horse- 
manship on an exquisite horse, have a right to demand that he shall 
come every day in the week, on payment of sixpence a head; or that 
the company at Lady Anybody s ball have a right to insist that the 
young lady, whose waltzing has charmed them, shall appear on the 
following Saturday at the Opera. 

But these are all matters of theory. The real practical truth is, 
that a thousand out of a thousand and one books, are written to be 
circulated and sold. Fame itself depends on circulation, and there is 
no circulation without sale; nay, it is very rare that the author de- 
sires there should be. We do not wish to use the expression sneeringly, 
-very far from it, but these matters are reduced in practice to market- 
able principles. The book is printed in that form, and is charged at 
-that price, which are supposed to be most likely to conduce to its 
ecirculation. Authors, still less booksellers—and it is very rare in 
these days for authors to retain their copyright—take fancies into 
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their heads about depriving the public of their valuable work. But 
if it be really thought necessary to guard against a contingency which 
may happen once in three centuries, a similar provision may be made 
to that which exists with regard to the universities—viz. that if 
the copyright be abandoned by disuse, it may become common. The 
details of what shall constitute an abandonment, it may be perhaps 
difficult to arrange—they are very vaguely given in the University 
Copyright Act, probably because there was a certainty felt that they 
would never be called into practice. But even here, it may be said 
that, in strictness, we are invading the rights of the author ;—during 
his life we certainly are: for, if he should change his opinions on the 
subject of a work he has published early in life, it would be very hard 
to say that he must continue to multiply it, because it continues 
popular with any large body: and it would be against all existing 
principles of property, for the assignee to acquire the full property, 
and yet not to be allowed to exert his own discretion in its use. How- 
ever, as in cases where a work is manifestly hurtful to the public in- 
terests, other means would be available to put a stop to its circula- 
tion, we do not see that any very great injury would accrue to, at 
least, the representative of the author, if an enactment similar to that 
we have named as existing with regard to the universities, were to 
be passed. Probably it would be called into action once between now 
and the year 2000. 

Lastly,—and we believe it is to some judges of the land (not ex~- 
isting, good reader) that we owe the majestic dictum,—it has been 
said that “* Glory is the reward of science, and those who deserve it 
scorn meaner views.” Really !—This is a very broad dictum. We 
might ask what the deservers of glory are to live upon while they 
are seeking it through science ?>—We might ask whether the same 
principle would not apply to every liberal profession—whether the 
bar, the army, the navy, even the Church—are not equally open to it. 
We say the Church also, for, if this mean anything, it means that the 
moral reward, as contradistinguished from the worldly one, is all 
that a man of talent and worth should look to. But we really will 
not waste our readers’ time and our own by discussing such an 
absurdity as this. . 

We have now stated what the law, as to the duration of copyright, 
is—what we think it ought to be, and our reasons for so thinking. 
And the more frequently it is brought before the public, the more, 
we cannot but believe, its opinion will come round (if indeed it be 
now otherwise) to our doctrines ; and, at ‘all events, the mhore likeli+ 
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Since the light of civilization swept across the Grampians, and the 
other lofty ridges of mountains that seam the northern division of this 
island, and which used to render the inhabitants of one glen as de- 
tached from, and as hostile to, those of another as the nations on the 
opposite shores of a channel full twenty miles wide—since the very 
last remains of feudalism were broken down, and the contents of a 
man’s pocket procured him more respect than the name that he bore— 
since the chieftains of the clans were breeched, and enticed to wander 
lorn and lost in the ways of the modern Athens, or the still more 
crowded and chieftain-neglecting ones of the great Babylon—since 
those who have remained preferred killing their own mutton to hanging 
their own vassals—since the very island was drilled through by the 
engineering of Mr. Telford, and a man could pass from the eastern 
sea to the Atlantic, not only without making his will, (as was the case 
a-century ago,) but without any more effort of volition than suffices to 
carry him on board a steam-boat—and especially since the genius of 
Scott threw such wizard charms across those southern parts of the Ca- 
ledonian mountains, which are almost within hail of the Scottish me« 
tropolis—since these wonders were wrought, the land of the north, 
that Jand of which the beauties had just begun to be seen, and the 
marvels to be recorded, has become, as it were, a sealed book. An 
occasional wanderer from the south, smit with the glories of grouse- 
shooting, may penetrate as far as he is able into the interior; that is 
to say, he may pass to the distance of a southern mile, or about a 
tenth of a Highland one, from the high-road or the inn, But as in 
such situations disturbances are occasioned among the flocks, and 
sometimes casualties ensue in consequence of the wry point of the 
Joe Manton, and the winking start of the gunner, the Highland 
farmers prefer supplying such a traveller with as much grouse, ready 
cooked, as well as ready killed, as his magazine will hold, to letting 
loose such an enemy among the sheep. ‘The consequence is, that 
mankind in general are far more conversant with the passes of the Alps 
than with those of the Managhlea ; for one who has seen the stupen- 
dous cascade of Ess na’ Glomich, there are fifty that have looked upon 
the comparatively trifling one of Tivoli. Even though the steam-boat 
might moor within,a gun-shot of it, few now can condescend to look 
tha Acbavntic stream of the Feachlin as it thunders over the 
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broken heart, the solemn and sadly-prophetic notes of “* Lochabar no 
more ”’—to one, who had this mournful gratification, there are regrets 
connected with the cold oblivion in which the tale of these distant 
Highlands is lost, which could not be soothed by the cultivation of an 
entire America, As one stood upon the green-sward, or the purple 
heather, amid the fitful breezes, which, on the shores of a country so 
diversified, are never still, even when the heat of the sun is scorching, 
and the horizon without a cloud, there was something in the unseen mu- 
sician and his followers, which if not typified by the waiting vessel, and 
known from former instances, would have led one to suppose that the 
hills themselves had broken out in song; for, as the piper turned 
down the sinuosities of the glen, the sound of his playing came fitful, 
as if in succession from all the instruments in the best-furnished 
orchestra. Now he was caught in the concavity of a crag, and one 
could just hear a murmur in the air; anon he turned, and the opposite 
convexity of crag brought forward the whole volume of the sound. 
At length the last ballach, or pass, was reached, and the hoary musi= 
cian came forward, battered by the keenness of many mountain 
winters, but still firm, well knit, and, from the peculiarity of his 
costume, appearing more akin to the spirits of the wilderness than 
the men of the plain or the.city. After him followed the whole caval- 
cade, who had peopled a large extent of country; and to each of 
whose households the same hearth had been consecrated by scores of 
generations. Elders, bent double with years,—aged females tottering-on 
crutches,—men in the prime of life,—mothers with the younger portions 
of their offspring clasped in their arms, and the:older clustered around 
them,—lads and lasses, who haply looked back with sorrowful regret to 
the localities of their first loves, and,.it may be, to those objects of 
their affection who could not accompany them to the strange land, and 
from whom they were thus necessarily severed, for ever. Of the 
children, some smiled and laughed, some wondered, and some: even 
rejoiced; but of those come to the years of thought, there was not one 
heart untouched by sorrow—one eye unmoistened by tears. 

We enter not into the policy or the political economy.of these pro- 
ceedings, because we are not sure that they would not run. counter to. 
the feelings; and, at any rate, they would lead us away-from that 
which it is our main object to state. Suffice it to say, that as these 
simple and primitive inhabitants, unchanged in their manners for cen- 
turies, and having a literature and a history of their own, blended with 
the singular but sublime superstition of the Northmen, from whom 
they had received their chiefs, as they melted away from their mother 
country, and were lost in the wastes of other lands, a something which 
it would have been, new and delightful for us to know and of which 
we can now procure no knowledge, vanished along with them. That. 
the change is or is not for the better, as far as physical wealth and: 
comfort are concerned, is a question for others to settle; it is for us to 
regret that many pages have thereby been torn from the natural history 
of man; and it is with the lost pages of that history, as with a lost re- 
collection in our train of thought, how trifling soever it may be im 
reality, we prize it more than all that we remember. Regret is of no 
avail, however. It were better, just as the antiquaries of the present 
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time do with the ruins of those edifices which would yet have been 
entire but for the labour of their own ancestors, to put together and 
preserve the fragments in the best manner we are able, 

Of these fragments one was the Reverend Donald M‘Cra, who, for 
more than half a century, had ruled and directed the inhabitants of In- 
verdonhuil in all matters of faith, and morals, and gossip, and whatso- 
ever else falls within the wide and varied scope of the parochial super- 
intendence of a Scottish country parson. This Reverend Gentleman 
was, as one would say, almost self-made ; or, at least, it was difficult 
to say whence came the means by which he received the rudiments of 
his education. His father was a poor shepherd, wholly illiterate him- 
self, and, as one would think, without any possibility of having that 
ambition of bestowing instruction upon his son which is so general 
among: the cottagers in the southern parts of Scotland. It is difficult 
indeed to imagine how, in those times, any notion at all of education 
could exist in the glen. It lies upon a branch of a river in the very 
fastness of the mountains, inaccessible on three sides, and can be 
entered‘only by two narrow passes at the sides of a rocky island 
which divides the stream at the fourth, and near the confluence of 
the Donhuil, with the larger river of which it is a branch. The rebel- 
lien had just closed, too, and the landing and final retreat of Prince 
Charles were ‘tales only of yesterday. Nay, the country was in an 
absolute state of hostility: the M‘Kenzie, the great lord of these 
parts, had gone into exile ; and the halls of Elan Donan were moul- 
dering in their decay ; but the hearts of the clan Cuinich were true, 
and not one shilling of the rents ever found their way into the Exche- 
quer, :or a civil officer or soldier dared come to distrain them. The 
moment’ that a party approached within even a day’s march, the Beal 
fires: blazed, first upon Tulloch-n’-Ard, and then upon the summits of 
allithe crags and sqiirs in that most singularly formed of lands ; and 
ere'the invading ‘party had gained the only pass (and it was a long and 
diffieult one) by ‘which the country could be entered, that pass was 
brown with targets and beaming with claymores; while along the 
summit of ‘the mountains, on each side, files of men stood ready with 
levers to\swing the masses of granite, of two or three tons weight, 
from their beds on the steep, and send them booming into the ravine 
below with a force against which no precaution of the wisest com- 
mander ‘could have been of any avail. Alaster M‘Cra, the father of 
our ‘hero, (for he was a hero in his way,) was the fleetest foot that, 
within the range of ‘tradition, had trodden the mountains of Kintail ; 
and it:was generally supposed that he was appointed collector of the 
rents of the exiled M*‘Kenzie, which, when collected, were regularly 
carried abroad 'to their owner by a daring freeman of the sea, whose 
name, as Donhuil'Spainiel, is still cherished by the few remains of 
that gallant and:unconquerable people, who are now left to deplore 
thatthe mansion of their chief is'a habitation for the gannet and the 
osprey; that the property ‘has passed into new hands ; and that a new 
people have brought a new industry, which, though it has quadrupled 
the productions of the district, has driven the plough of ruin over 
every monument and trace of those who so long dwelt there. Barrow 
after barrow was scattered, sometimes in quest of the rude urns of 
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the Northmen, but more frequently that the clay of the old inhabitants 
might fatten the fields of the new. Cairn after cairn was taken down : 
one “judgment circle” was removed after another ; and, though they 
spared it for a little time, the reputed, and, in the belief of the 
natives, the indubitable grave of the mighty Diarmid himself yielded 
to the passion for change. It was lone, and, among monuments, was 
lovely. Fast by the margin of the sea, which at that place is as 
transparent as glass, as the breeze steals up the inlet, at the head 
of which the monument was situated,—the waves murmur among the 
pebbles‘as if singing their solemn requiem for the repose of the hero. 
Over the little mound, with which time has nearly encased the stone 
coffin, two weeping birches used to hang their fragrant féstoons, while, 
to give every finish to the enjoyment of at least one sense, the wood- 
roof and the wild hyacinth vied in perfume with each other—the one, 
in its living scent, typical of the fame of the hero when alive; the 
other, fragrant only when withered, as good a type of that fame which 
cannot be made to perish. But we must not allow ourselves to be 
seduced to linger at the grave of Diarmid; though, in sooth, if we 
wished for a mood of mind more touching than another, we know not 
whither we should go to find its equal. 

It was conjectured that, in consequence of the service performed 
by old M‘Cra, the son received his education at the expense of the 
exiled family. At any rate, no sooner had Donald mastered the whole 
lore of the parish, which lore was then a portion of one of the books 
of the New Testament and some of the leading questions in the As- 
sembly’s Catechism, written in Gaelic (these fragments of theology 
were pasted upon the staves of a cask which the sea had drifted in), 
than he was removed to the capital of the Highlands, and, after due 
residence there, sent to King’s College, Aberdeen, from which sober 
seminary the essential instructors of the Highlanders have emanated 
ever since it had a foundation, or, at least, since they had such instruc- 
tors. Of the extent of Donald’s acquirements, whether at Inverness 
or at Aberdeen, there remains no evidence; the only event at all 
worthy of being remembered with which his name is coupled, was the 
celebrated slaughter of Dauney, the janitor; who, after a mock trial, 
was led to the block, laid upon it, and killed in an instant by a gentle 
stroke of a wet towel across his throat. 

One thing is certain: the experience which the Minister had of the 
world at these places, neither enlisted him in its pleasures nor allured 
him to its imitation ; for, though it was believed in his native glen, 
that the power of the M‘Kenzie (who had then just been restored, 
and had swung, as most of the chieftains swung, from the activeness 
of rebellion to the passiveness of worshipping royalty) was second 
only, if not, indeed, superior to that of the king himself, and could 
have procured for Mr. M‘Cra the very foremost appointment in the 
island, he was contented to return to his native glen immediately when 
the period of his study expired; nor did he again leave it-except to 
attend the meetings of the Presbytery and Synod,’‘and’ the latter he 
frequented as seldom as he could.» During his absence, ‘too;*he' had 






attended so closely to his books, or, at least, had been so’incutious in 
all the matters that he might have learned respecting: the ‘mannefs of 
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men, that he returned to the glen altered in nothing but in years and 
information, the latter consisting of two portions—some half-acquired 
Latin, which he was gradually to forget, and a great deal of mystical 
theology, which was destined to increase at a greater ratio than the 
other diminished. 

What to do with the student fresh from college in a place where 
nobody could read English but the minister, and he was scarcely in 

sion of a book, would have been a puzzle to many ; and in these 
times, when reading constitutes so much of the business and pleasure 
of all who can find leisure for it, it would have been difficult to 
imagine how the life of M‘Cra could at all be borne. There is, how- 
ever, a voice in every object in nature; and in a romantic and lovely 
land that voice is pleasant as well as loud. We are not sure but our 
reverend anchorite derived more exquisite pleasure, with occasional 
glimpses of a finer philosophy, from the volume of uncultivated nature 
around him, than many can procure from the best furnished library, 
Nor was this study wholly unproductive of fruit. It is proved by the 
history both of nations and of individuals, that if there be intellect 
which cannot come in the way of science and ordinary literature, it 
will spontaneously burst forth in poetry. The earliest mental pro- 
ductions of all nations, of which any trace remains, are poetical, and 
may in general be considered as songs; poetry is the first to be found 
and the first to ripen in the revivals of literature ; and whenever what 
is called a genius springs up in pastoral countries, where there are no 
marvels of art and machinery to attract the attention, it invariably 
appears in poetry. With our hero the general principle was not 
broken ; and before he had settled twelve months in his native place, 
the lads on the hill and the lasses in the valley were carolling blithely 
the strains of Donald M‘Cra. 

One step of renown leads to another; and when mental improve- 
ment is once in any way begun, there is a native impetus, which it 
requires very considerable resistance to stop. Accordingly the eleva 
tion of Donald to the dignity of poet to the glen was soon followed by 
his elevation to the more important office of schoolmaster; and the 
love of song among the people was succeeded by a love for infor- 
mation, ‘Thus an arena was opened for Donald to win laurels in the 
sight of all those who constituted the world to his care or even to his 
knowledge ; and, from the state in which he found matters, the 

was an easy one. We have mentioned the extent of the 
school.books, at the time of his own initiatory instruction ; and as his 
aged predecessor had, for several years, lost his sight and nearly his 
senses, the system had fallen off. The boards were abandoned, and 
had become obliterated by the smoke which filled the hovel which was 
called the school-house; so that the whole instruction that the old 
schoolmaster gave, consisted of small scraps on religious subjects, 
neither very well put together, nor very well ted to the com- 
prehension. of | his auditors., Mr. M‘Cra, | the reputed 
influence he had with the chief of the clan, easily prevailed upon the 
interested to erect a more commodious place for instruction. The 
sehool-house now rose with walls, formed alternately of turf and stone, 
with window holes closed .with turf in tempestuous weather, but 
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bpen when the days were good; and thus it was a palace compared 
with the former one, which, like the more ancient houses of the High- 
Janders, was a trench having a bank thrown up on each side partially 
covered with a roof, but with an opening in the middle, for the admis- 
sion of light and the escape of smoke, which made it a matter of 
some difficulty to find out a dry corner in those storms of wind and 
rain by which that part of the country is so frequently visited. 

Mr. M‘Cra had carried with him, from Aberdeen, a few dozen copies 
of the “‘ Assembly’s Catechism,” in English; and these he elaborated 
into school books—by pasting the large alphabets, at the beginning, 
upon the former boards, for the use of his younger scholars; and trea- 
suring up the remainder, as initiatory books, for the more advanced, 
until they should be able to grapple with the Bible itself, the ultimate 
object of knowledge in those days, of which he had provided himself 
with two copies. One of these, carefully fortified with a casing of 
goat-skin, he destined for the future use of the school. Nor were the 
materials of writing altogether wanting: a neighbouring mountain 
furnished argillaceous schistus or slate; and by a good deal of labour 
with a stone and sand they were brought to such a surface that rude 
lines and figures could be traced upon them with am angular fragment 
of stalactite. 

Thus prepared for his labour, and having the esteem and the respect 
of all the glen, Mr. M‘Cra opened his session with probably as much 
heart-felt pride, and as strong hopes of success, as ever were felt by a 
professor on first commencing his duty in the chair’ of an university ; 
and though there were few to see, and, with the exception of ihe 
minister, none who could appreciate the labours of ‘the instructor ‘of 
Inverdonhuil, he toiled on, cheered by the thought that he was doing 
good, and solaced with the idea that at some future period his present 
pupils would be able to appreciate the value of his’ exertions, aud by 
their gratitude compensate him for the apparent negleet in which those 
exertions were made. Nor was the fulfilment of his‘ hope extended to 
that remote distance, as though he had been ateacher in a district 
already educated, and had begun the directing the ‘studies of “ young 
gentlemen from the age of three to nine;” for most of the pupils 
were rather advanced in youth, some of them trenching on the verge of 
manhood, and the majority of them sought the’instructions of Mr. 
M‘Cra of their own volition, and as having previoasly been captivated 
by the chaunting of his songs. Thus his labour was‘an experiment on 
human nature which it is‘seldom in the power'of’man to make. The 
understandings of those with whom he had to’ deal-had been more or 
less exercised upon the occurrences ‘around them; the traditions of the 
glen, the oral instructions of the catechist in religious matters, and the 
annual examination of the minister: Instead; therefore, of having, as 
is usually thecase, the labour of training those in the external techni- 
calities) of learning, who are ineapable of ‘entering into the spirit 
of what is taught, he had only to teach'those;who were already 
conversant with,thinking, to clothe their ideas°in a new language, 
and acquire a knowledge of those symbolsyof the signification of 
which they were already informed.) In consequence of this, the pro- 
gress that they made would, but for the knowledge of its causes, have 
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been Jooked upon as little less than miraculous ; and, perhaps, there 
never was a people who acquired the capacity of reading their own 
vernacular tongue in so short a period as the younger inhabitants of 
the glen acquired at least some knowledge of a strange language under 
the tuition of Mr. M‘Cra. 

Fame and success like these could not be concealed even within the 
steep fastnesses that separated glen Donhuil from the adjacent dis- 
tricts; and the schoolmaster of that country had ascribed to him as 
many of the attributes of natural and supernatural power, as if he had 
been a second Friar Bacon, The reward thus came far more speedily, 
and to afar greater extent, than the labourer had anticipated ; and that 
made him devote himself to his pursuit with increasing assiduity ; and 
also awakened in him some traces of an ambition which he had not 
felt at first—that of aspiring to the pulpit of some Highland parish— 
the one in which he was born and had his chief renown, if possible, 
The easy way in which divinity, at least in the latter years of the course, 
can be studied at the King’s College, tended to accelerate the consum- 
mation of his hopes, The process is, or was, by what are called 
half-sessions : that is to say, the student journeys toward the hall of 
the college once or twice in the course of the season, and there delivers 
a homily from some text of scripture. The delivery of this homily (and 
no question is to be asked as to whether it is the student’s own or not) 
was held, and probably was, equal in value to one half-session’s attend- 
ance on the prelections of the professors; and thus many young men 
are enabled to qualify themselves for orders, who would otherwise be 
excluded from the church. In extreme cases, and among the rest in 
the case under consideration, further indulgence was granted. These 
half-sessional discourses are delivered in the inclement part of the 
year, during which travelling is: difficult in any district of the north, 
and from that glen alluded to, to the eastern part of the country, gene- 
rally impossible ; so that the attendance is dispensed with, provided 
the student,can find among his resident fellows a substitute who will 
read the discourse for him. Other than this there were no means of 
procedure for Mr. M‘Cra; and accordingly, before the terrors of winter 
set in, and the roads, which were then bad in the best seasons, had 
become altogether impassable, he used to send off, for the edification 
of the regents and students at the college, the whole of the discourses 
in one)parcel, the delivery of which was to bring him half a year nearer 
to the,sacerdotal office; and the discourses thus sent, and which were 
bond fide his own productions, gained him as much credit, and were 
perhaps as conclusive evidence of his progress in the sacred study, 
as if..he.had been resident at the university: while, probably, the 
simplicity of his habits, and the little that there was to distract his mind, 
were, better moral qualifications than if he had, at the most precarious 
period;of life, been exposed to those temptations in society, against 
which it,but too frequently happens that the study of divinity is no 
certain,or absolute protection. 

With, all these hopes and advantages, however, there were still draw- 
backs;,,Mr. M‘Cra was completely; excluded from what was called 
society 5; no means whatever of, knowing the world; and, there- 
fore, was forced to limit his information to that system of divinity which 
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he could form out of the two or three books he possessed, and from 
the conversation of those elders of the congregation who were the de- 
positaries alike of religious and of traditionary lore. In consequence 
of this, he was a singular compound; and if any man was ever in 
danger of erring through excess of faith, Mr. M‘Cra was that man. 

He believed all that had been told him by the Aberdonian professors ; 
he believed all that was found in the two or three clerical books he 
possessed ; if any other written matter, whether the History of Gulli- 
ver, or that of Jack and the Giants, came by fragments in his way, 
he failed not implicitly to believe that; and from this universality of 
faith it was easy for him to believe, in supplement, the whole of the tra- 
dition, seer-craft, and diablerie of the glen. He never doubted that 
the amulets, consisting of a scrap of paper, sewed up in sheepskin, 
which were then common among the Highlanders, were perfect pre- 
servatives against evil eyes, evil spirits, and bodily diseases ; and he 
never doubted that the fairies held their nocturnal gambols on a lovely 
little meadow between the churchyard and the river, which was marked 
by those annular traces called fairy-rings, which were brown when the 
rest of the meadow was green, and green when it was brown; and 
which are known to be produced by a certain species of fungus, or 
mushroom, which cannot be reproduced on the same soil. for a long 
series of years, but which, bg casting its spawn always outwards, 
causes the ring of which so much use has been made in the history of 
invisibles in these islands. If oaths had been in fashion in those parts, 
he would at any time have readily sworn that he had heard the wailing 
of the kelpie from the river, before storms and casualties ; and that 
never a sheep had been lost but through the neglect of timely warning 
given by that guardian of rustic property. The ghost, too, of the man 
who had been treacherous to the M‘Kenzie, he would admit had been 
seen in the churchyard ; he avoided the cairn of the robber after dusk ; 
and though Christian M‘Cra was his own grand-aunt, and really the 
most intelligent old woman in the glen, he would have felt uneasy for 
that day if she had crossed his path in the morning before he had, by 
eating bread and salt, ‘‘ sained” by a proper benediction, which laid 
on witchcraft and devil-craft an embargo which none of the evil powers, 
ghostly or bodily, were able to break. 

, and many similar points of credulity, which are general in 
the unlettered states of society, and which no advancement in lite- 
rature has been able to eradicate, instead of being evidences of folly, 
are proofs of the internal labour of that immortal machine in man 
which in no state of his being can remain at rest; and, really, when 
we dispassionately compare the credulity of the gti of 
even the most learned of philosophers, we are unab 7 
when they step beyond the limits of experience, is the saath ) 
The rustic finds within himself a power which, when he he is. | 
upon his couch in the silence of the night, cannot only p 
meadows and his heaths in all their beauty, scent the wild : 
all their perfumes, and awaken the of the birds ai 
ings of the flocks ; but, when his extemal s ag 
the same power can the | 
which he has been conversant, but new o 
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of which he had not any previous knowledge. Now, as the “ why is 
it thus ?” and the “ why should it be thus ?” arise with the same force 
to him as they do to the most active of his species, his belief in 
ghosts and supernatural powers and agencies is certainly not more 
absurd than some of the speculations about which the most subtle 
logicians have wasted their time, and of which there are whole waggon 
loads upon the shelves of every learned library, When the most 
learned of the schoolmen propounded that “an infinite number of 
angels could exist in the same indivisible point of space at the same 
instant; that space might be empty and yet might have angels it ;” 
or “‘ that God could exist in possible but yet uncreated space, as well 
as in space existent ;” and when, even in our own times, some of the 
most eminent and elegant of our philosophers, and nearly the whole 
of our divines, make man a duplicate of himself, by giving him 
intellectual and active powers by which to carry on the processes of 
thought and action, with conscience or consciousness sitting by the 
while, wigged like a Recorder, to jot down the proceedings,—we have 
really marvellously little ground for taunting those who are shut out 
from the written book of knowledge, with those vagaries of credulity 
that lie beyond the boundaries of reason and experience. In the 
same spirit which leads us to condemn, in Mr. M‘Cra, the ghost, the 
kelpie, the amulet, and the witch, we should have had reason to con- 
demn much of what was set before him by the moral philosophy 
regent at the King’s College ; only the advantage was that this sup- 
plemental superstition he did not understand, The people among 
whom he picked up his first opinions had imported many of their 
religious notions from the army of Gustavus Adolphus, These notions 
had got certainly not less austere in the keeping, and, therefore, “ vain 
philosophy” was as much a matter of objurgation with them as was 
a hypothesis contrary to his own views to a theoretical philosopher.— 
Even the ‘Elements of Euclid,’ which Mr. M‘Cra heard repeated pro 
forma, were looked upon as something which “ smacked of the black 
art ;” and we doubt not that, in mastering the Pons Asinorum, he verily 
believed that he could have raised the devil.—At all events he never 
tried. 

Still, in consequence of what he did with the A BC’s and the 
Catechisms, the fame of the schoolmaster of Inverdonhuil penetrated 
into the neighbouring glens, and he was reported to be alike a miracle 
in Science and sanctity. He was the oracle of the catechists, the 
pe of the whole parish, with the exception, perhaps, of the minister, 

o did not brook an eclipse. 
rolled on, however ; the old minister became infirm; and, as 
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lated into English, it would not have been a bit. m, igible. to ar 
English reader ; but yet so well were “they oo d te > th ose. to whor 
they were sdiiressed. that when, on the demise of hi edecessor, he 
got to the pinnacle of his ambition, he was acco estar of the 
resbytery. Such, indeed, were his piety and reno On 
fenghiter aud heiress of the former incumbent Real 
summons ; and the Reverend successor was _, benefice; 
housed all in the same, year. No sooner was he thus »s tha = 
he began to project reforms in the kirk establishment, aR ir 






end, led to a change in the economy and manners of the wh hole 

The kirk itself was, at the time of his appointment, 
structure ; and stood, sadly rebuked by the ruins of. the ol 
chapel, that were hard by. The chapel had been of stone,, fone 
part that remained had been elegant for the situation. 
the other hand, had walls of turf, and a roof of heather, me 
people as were not more than two miles distant came, stick in 
to the service ; and they, from the more remote part of the glen, ae 
accommodated upon the trunks of two or three unhewn pieces, rr. 
a little above the mud floor upon stones. As the roof was = 
water-tight, the floor was always a few inches deep of mire. in rainy 
weather ; but that, instead of being an inconvenience to the highlanders, 
was an advantage. It saved them the trouble of wading into a brook, 
without which lubrication, the brogues of untanned hide which. they 
then wore were as hard as iron*. — 

Though the ministers of the Scottish kirk have been denuded ‘of 
many of those powers and privileges, which were in. full enj 
and exercise among the priesthood whom they succeeded, .they have 
retained, with much pertinacity, judicial powers in certain i loketone 
of the law. Various modes of expiation for these infraction 
established by custom in different places; and in the rh of Inver 
donhuil, the onus of keeping the kirk thatched with fone 
them. Not that they did the business by contract, but. that the 
offender was amerced in so many burdens, together with a fine..of a 
mare Scots, or thirteenpence one-third of a penny, in addition. to,each 
burden, The pecuniary mulcts went nominally to. the poors,, but.as 
there was nobody in the parish that ever thought of pole for, a8 ASD 
accepting any part of them, they came ultimately to uty nit ine ery 2 
did the heather from the roof of the kirk, when it b 
as thatch, and was dry enough for being conveniently htably 
used as fuel. The predecessor of Mr. M‘Cra. was 2 
dulgent man, and fined each offender only in.one marc 
of heather; and so well did matters. shrive; 2 ander 
that the kirk, though not water-tight, as we. 
condition than at any time since its first 
into office he wished biotin Phir this. wa 
ingly, though against remonstrances of rH) 
proclamation to be made, es were to -be 
mares ‘and’ two burdens’ sinner. 
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sometimes attributed to bad motives, and, by thus getting bad names, 
fail in their effects. So it fared in the case before us: the godly said, 
that the order.came from vain-glory, as to the heather—and avarice, as 
touching the money; and the erring abstained from their errors—not 
from any- new-born love of virtue—but that they might starve the mi- 
nister, and drench the congregation. Donald saw his error, or rather 
he felt it, in a threadbare coat, to the replacing of which the mares 
were devoted, and in having some difficulty in taking up such a posi- 
tion in the pulpit as enabled him to avoid the autumnal rain. The 
minister saw his error ; and knowing that it was vain to wrestle with 
of the people, he caused proclamation to be made, that 
the “ O. P.’s” of Inverdonhuil were triumphant. The termination was 
more felicitous than that of the “O.P.” row in London; and not 
twelve months elapsed before the kirk, which was rather deserted in 
the struggle, was thronged, and well thatched, while there was a visis 
ble, and, in the eyes of those by whom it was effected, a gratifying im- 
provement in the costume of the minister. 

Having thus found that little was to be done in the way of what 
the illaminati of the north are accustomed to call “ barren morality,” 
and declaim against as a matter which ought to be kept apart from 
faith, the minister took the opposite tack. He established prayer- 
meetings, and doubled the number of annual assemblages for public 
examination. Those matters were highly gratifying to the people. 
The old showed off their knowledge, and wrangled about their points 
of , and their cases of conscience ; and the young found a vast 
increase of those “ walks and conversations,” which to them always 
have been, and always will be, the principal charms of such as- 

. The Minister of Inverdonhuil acquired prudence by experi- 
enee, confining his present objurgations to general subjects, such as 
“the beast and the false prophet,” and humanely casting a veil over any 

of a flock who were so attentive to the ordinances of religion, 

and so respectful to its minister. Sabbath-breaking, indeed, got no 
quarter ; for a girl, of not more than ten years old, was made to stand 
before the congregation and be rebuked, for inadvertently humming a 
verse of one of the ministers own songs on a sabbath-morning. 
during the service, which those who walk twenty miles are 
| a two hours’ sermon, upon a warm day, was a griev- 

} sin; and when it threatened to be very general, the elders and 
beadie moved about, plying the drowsy with snuff. One mountaineer, 

who came from a very great. distance, and on whose nasal organs the 
 seendur had lost its power, persevered in sleeping one day, right 
the minister, and responded to the sermon with a sound as 


a i - A storm rose on the visage of the preacher, 
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the ear of the mountaineer, it came full in, the face of,an.old..woman, 
who sat, drinking in the word, at mouth, »eyes, and ears, on. the, tree 
behind. Overpowered by the ‘‘ awakening dispensation,” Elspeth was 
driven backwards, and in her fall yi not only the: tree, on. which. she 
had been sitting, but the one in and that.in the rear ;; andthe 
lapse was propagated from tree to. tree, and from stool to;stool,, till a 
full half of the congregation ef Inverdonhuil were, sprawling on,.the 
floor. This occurrence not only restrained, the zeal of the minister, for 
the future, but made him cast about for the means. of obtaining a 
place where the admonition of one could not, even by accident, be. pro- 
ductive of confusion to the whole, It also taught the reverend.gentle- 
man to temper his zeal, and, if at all within the range. of his invention, 
find out an excuse for any error that might arise. ..Of this an instance 
occurred soon after the projection of the Bible. . The minister,had_his 
people assembled in the kirk, for the purpose of examination. on the 
catechism, which, in that part of the country, consists not .oulyjn re- 
peating all the answers set down in the formulary, but .in_ replying. to 
such inferential ones as shall be put viva voce by the minister, in order 
that the catechumen may have a reason for the faith that is in. him. 
Donald Chisholm, purveyor of whiskey for the district, and) for, the 
minister among the rest, to whom the supplies were alleged. toy be 
partly in the way of business, and partly in that of expiation,, was,, like 
most of his calling, not over nice in his language.. It cameto.Donald’s 
turn to be catechised; the minister called him, and_ put, to, him, the 
question, “ What doth every sin deserve?” In making an_effort to 
get a little nearer to a friend, who had kindly promised to assist; him 
with his answers, Donald lost his balance, and in recovering that, hit 
his shin a very sharp bang upon one of the knags of the tree, .“God’s 
curse *!” vociferated Donald in the agony of his. broken shin,and 
fumbled for his dirk, thinking some one had pushed him. “Very 
well answered, indeed, Donald—correct to the sense, though strange 
in the manner,” said the minister; ‘* but do not be so violent about it. 
His name be praised, we have no need to take the. carnal weapon in 


defence of the cause now.” : nivatetnient 







The increasing celebrity of the minister, who found that popularity 
is both more certain and more durable, if mixed witha litt covert 
and humour, rendered two changes necessary—an hat accom- 
modation for the regular attendance ; and the eel of ** the, eeca- 


sion,” or annual dispensation of the Eucharist, wholly in the. open. air. 
The former was obtained by the erection of a v- i aig enn of 
kirk. That was soon done ; two pines, with the branche 
only about six inches of each remained to serve as stai 
hsiaeh gh wid einer was laid across for ye st bean 43 
seryed, as joists; the ches as wattles; and the whole being 
covered with turf, the gallery was Ck ~The ; ifthe 
people rendered some of the ascents ents | ietyresque ; 
ut as they, were met in the kirk, and, for religious p harm and 
humour would have been equally sin... ‘Phe o 
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different ‘character.’ There was 4 good deal of the pictitrésqu in it ; 
‘but there was still more of thé sublime. 
" Phough one would have thought there were few of the elements of 
‘wealth: about ‘him, yet the minister waxed warm, not merely in the 
glen; but as among his brethren in the presbytery. His glebé was of 
considerable size, both in arable and in sheep-walk, and hé rented a 
good deal of both in addition... In the management of these farms he 
‘was imitated by many of his parishioners, and was really the means 
of altering the whole appearance of the glen. The hovels were te- 
placed ‘by cottages ; the national grey clothes gave place to tartan ; 
a few artisans came to reside in the glen; a general shop was opened ; 
English began to be spoken; a few religious tracts were sold and 
read ; ‘and, though not without some crying of “Shame” at this in- 
novation, the minister’s wife appeared at church in a cloak and bonnet 
of black silk. | 
Parsimony, no doubt, aided industry much in increasing the goods 
of the minister. His meals were frugal; the every-day costume of all 
his family was homely; and though he was not without his potation 
himself, or at all a niggard of it to strangers, Donald Chisholm 
could best tell how far the procuring of that wasted his means. 
Though he had horses, and even after some years a saddle and a 
bridle (which were a twelvemonth’s wonder in the glen), he used them 
very seldom, upon the plea that “ it was sinful to waste the legs of a 
“beast for the purpose of encouraging idleness in those of & man.” 
Accordingly, when he wended to the presbytery, which usually met in 
2 little ‘town on the coast, about fifteen miles distant, he set out staff 
in hand, and took a short cut across the mountains. But he was at 
cured of that saving by a waggish brother. The Reverend 
‘Walter Morrison, of the adjoining parish, had the misfortune to be a 
wit, and thus did not thrive so well, although he was by a dozen years 
at Teast-the older man, and had the better living. But Wattie fished 
and fiddled, while Donald bred sheep and sold barley to the smug- 
' glérss "and Wattie applied caustic, where Donald was in the habit of 
administering oil. In one thing they were alike: Donald walked to 
| ha résbytery from parsimony, and Wattie because he had no horse. 
"The pari *s were in glens that lay opposite, so that though the ex- 
‘‘¢remities Were miore than forty miles asunder, the manses were not 
°*'¢Wo' miles; ‘and they were within view of each other. Watty had a 
Spy glass, with which he used occasionally to make observations on 
: miansé of Inverdonhuil. One day, just as he was about to set out 
for the meeting of presbytery, he saw Donald leave his house, and toil 
up ‘thé fddt-pathr on thie hill. Watty instantly posted off to the manse 
94 Tiyeaibahad verdonhuil; ‘acted lainencss a little ; mentioned where the white 
‘Horse, thé saddle, ‘and the bridle were; and assured Mrs. M‘Cra that 
> ‘her husband had’ kindly 1 mt them to him for the day. , The evidence 
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: °"qas too circumstantial for béing doubted; the horse was got, saddled, 

pridled, ‘mounted, and off Watty ‘rode. About half-way he met his 

© everénd brother, broiling in the heat of a day in July, which is often 

_Yery ardent in that district. _Watty smiled and nodded, but,..without 

vada seteh the horse and rode on. Donald. was. in high chafe ; 

but what with the action of his limbs, what with the evaporation from 
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his body, it was fought down, and he -_ to think of the luxury of 
riding home. FOU ATC 

When Wattie reached the fitlage: Ms! rode to’ the blacksmith, told 
him to put a set ofsiew shoes upon the minister\of Inyerdonhuil’s horse, 
for which the minister would pay ; and, as the horse was so skittish; 
from under-working, that the minister was afraid to ride him, a little 
exercise in a cart_or harrow would be. very. desirable. . black- 
smith took the hint, and, by the time that Donald. came, he found his 
horse tugging and stumbling among the clods in the ayia eh 
field. the cup of Donald’s indignation was now hd ava and, 
for his holy calling, he would doubtless have . doomed annoyer ; 
ruin. strode to the church where the presbytery. met, but the 
doors were closed., The fact is, that Wattie, who was .“‘ moderator, 
or, chairman for the day, had got to the village two hours, in advance, 
(ities sted both the business and the dinner, upon some plea or other, 
and poor Donald reaching the inn after the cloth had been removed, 
was greeted, by Wattie and the rest, amid peals of sacerdotal glee, 
with full bumpers to the standing presbytery, preserving, to. wit, 
“The memory of our late, brother.” Donald, finding Wattie throned 
in office, and knowing the danger of attacking him there, fought down 
his anger and his appetite in gnawing at the 2 Aruna SF Hla deed 
of which he had hoped to taste the daintiest slice ; svhile he had aher: 
wards to pay his “ fine,” and submit to the jeers of the party, as to 
what, sort of “lion in the path” might have delayed his coming, while 
the. cruel Waitie became his crocodile defender, and, after, some time, 
inyitéd ‘him to the chair, upon pretence of having a will to Pasa 
Donald Bet, the bait, forgave his tormentor in his heart, and pro 
his health to the company, with an eulogium upon his talents. eth 
did not return to give thanks, but, calling for the horse, intimated that 
Mr. M‘Cra would call and pay for the shoeing, andso rode home. The 
minister, assured of his ride home, remained longer than. usual ; but 
his, Weare getting thin, and his patience thinner, he .went for his 
horse, and ound that he had to walk home, which occupied him the 


greater part of the night. ‘. 
The’ baat of conciliation were, of course, shut against Wat ie ; any 
as ‘his health soon gave way, Mr. M‘Cra had interest to. effect. the 
“‘armexation Of the two parishes,” which bettered his pach ar event 
fed to the erection of a new kirk and manse, and the honour o a D. D. 
froth iis Senatus Academicus of the King’s, in w : 
lated fee was dispensed with. From this time mba becan 
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“2nd. Traits of character, national as well as personal, occasionally 
xing forth in a manner the most unsuspecting in the world, Aid 
it is often this very unconsciousness which renders the trait so piquant, 
There is a very amusing instance of this in a critique on a new vaude- 
ville,—and, indeed, in the vaudeville itself,—entitled ‘La Perle de 
Marienbourg,’ which we have lately seen in a French journal. ‘The 
unhappy pearl, who is the heroine of the piece, after undergoing ‘all 
manner of the pains and penalties which poets have so constantly 
chosen to bestow upon the course of true love, but which haye nothing 
to do with the point we have more immediately in view,—catches the 
small-pox, is seamed terrifically, and, in a word, becomes as hideous 
as she had previously been lovely. She has a lover, two or three we 
believe, but we allude to the loved lover. - He is a French officer—she 
is a Prussian, and all the Prussians are dying for her—‘ Mais elle a 
vu un officier Francais, et un officier Francais est toujours preferé :’— 
doubtless—at the theatres on the Boulevards at Paris. The gallant 
admirer is absent, at the time ‘ the Pearl’ becomes thus disfigured ;, and 
she is Consequently in agony lest he should desert her when. he. beholds 
her in her altered state. But lo! he has had his misfortune too; he has 
been struck blind bya ball. The pearl has not heard a word of this, till 
he enters; when lo! her only feeling is of joy that he cannot, see, her 
disfigurement !— 
go Ah! dumoins un bonheur me reste, me Pit 
): 6 See ; Mes traits n’ont pas changé pour lui !”’ | i NY 
Now, we think that it is quite clear, in the first place, that this idea, in 
which every feeling of love is sacrificed, without a thought, to the 
selfishness of personal beauty, would never have been, embodied by an 
Fnalish pathor ;——-secondly, that, supposing it had, no English audi- 
énce would have tolerated it; and thirdly, that no English critic, would 
haye minutely criticised the piece, and never have taken up this part 
of, the heroine's character on this score. The criticism we allude to 
blames the incidents of small-pox disfiguring the heroine, and a bullet 
r ‘the hero, as exceedingly undramatic ; and hints some disgust 
x infirm 3 qui sadorent et, s’épousent ;” but it never says a 
jae bah picture “| the. iy ing be | Lal 
hese It prevents Mis see By Re 
rured by paved iin We are ths furthest in the world from 
ing to attribute want of heart to the French in any circumstance 
of. real life: on the contrary, we regard them, as a people, to be ex- 
ceedingly kindly in manners, temper, and feeling; but this was a 
, mot with reference to female vanity, and the idea of its contain- 
moral blot never, we are convinced, crossed the brain of 
the parties concerned. Now to us, who do not in the least 
e fantastically humane, the first thing that occurred was,a. 
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sensatxgn of horror that a woman, represented as loving a man, should 
rejoice at blindness having befallen him in his youth, that he may not 
see thi¢ she is pitted with the small-pox! And we are quite convinced 
that w.en he was led upon the stage, and his mistress expressed the 
sentim. pt contained in the lines given above, there would have been, 
in any $f our theatres, an universal We have in English no 
written mode of expressing the stronger exclamations, but our readers 
will km w what we mean when we say we should represent it as the into- 
nation .f the Irish Ock ! spelled with an A*. Those who have heard 
that exJamation start simultaneously from the mouths of a erowded 
pit, wil know full well what we mean. 

And get, notwithstanding all we have said, we believe that if such 
a thing were to occur in real life, the French would be every bit as 


much s:gcked as ourselves. 





Upon reading over what we have said, we would “ wager a plack” 
that the’ French would consider us the barbarians for not taking the 


two line; 
: Ah! du moins un bonheur me reste, 


Mes traits n’ont pas changé pour lui, 
in the :@nse that she is happy because he will not suffer the pain of 
seeing iow sadly she is changed. If the author really meant this, we 
should Jmost think worse of him than if he be guilty only of the 
etowrderie we have before alluded to; for this would be sentimental 
affectati»n carried to an excess not short of disgusting. 


13th. There have been one or two cases, within these few days, 
bearing very strongly upon the question of whether or not it is advise- 
able to sist upon juries being unanimous to give a verdict. “It is a 
subject soncerning which we have always been waa strongly interested ; 
and we, therefore, gladly seize this opportunity of speaking upon it, as 
we wisl, in some slight degree, to qualify some of the observations 
which w» made upon this topic in the first number of the: series of our 
articles -m the Reforms in the Lawt. But of that anon. 

At the late sittings at Guildhall a case was tried in which the jury 
were out all night, and the greater part of the next day; before they 
delivered their verdict, having come in at the sitting of the court in the 
morning of the second day, to say they believed it to be’ 
that they should ever agree. They did, me tenn es as “Re 
werds the evening of the second day, for the defendant: © 
time, four of the jurymen have furnished the cma he i 
with affidavits that “it was bad health whieh i 
to the verdidt.” Phis catmot be received 'as legal 
plication for a new trial / . we confess we 
for the members of bs petit jt | 
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and that of their fellows, as is the case with grand jurymen)—but, un- 
doubtedly, it is moral evidence with reference to the discussion of the 
principle. This was. an action against the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench prison for an escape—that is, to recover the amount of the debt 
of ‘a prisoner, who; as it was stated, was seen out of the rules. (Smith 
and Perrin v. Jones.) » It turned entirely upon a question of identity, 
as the defence was that the person really seen was a brother of the 
prisoner, who was exceedingly like him. There was a great deal of 
cfoss-swearing, and it is quite clear that some of it, on the one side or 
the other, must have been wilfully false. Now, if there ever was a 
case in which jurymen might conscientiously differ it was this, Some 
believed one set of witnesses, some the other; and there they staid, in 
the month of November, the whole night, and great part of the next 
day, without food, fire, or candle, till the weaker jurymen yield, as they 
since have declared, from physical weakness! And this is in England 
in the nineteenth century ! 

‘We have heard it said that Lord Tenterden observed to the jury, 
upon their return in the morning with the declaration that they never 
could agree, that, if they doubted whether the plaintiff had fully made 
out his case, they should find for the defendant, and we have heard 
this advice highly praised. We confess, we see nothing in it. If it 
had been addressed to one man, who had been long deliberating, it 
would have been sound and just; but the very fact of the length of 
time that ajury of twelve men had been in discussion without agree- 
ing, in itself almost proved that there were no doubters among them— 
but that some were perfectly convinced one way, and some the other. 

The next case is still more extraordinary. (Daniel v. Robertson.) 
It.was tried at the last Gloucester Assizes, and the jury decided upon 
their verdict by drawing lots! There was one very ludicrous circum- 
stance in this ease, viz., that one of the jurymen, before the proposition 
to draw lots was made, suggested that they should toss up. But 
this: was not considered proper !—The distinction is invaluable. Mr, 
Campbell. accordingly moved yesterday for a rule to shew cause why 
the verdict should not be set aside, and a new trial granted. His 
motion, was granted upon three grounds—the misdirection of the 
judge—the verdict being against evidence—and the jury having de- 
cided..their. verdiet by lot, In this instance, fortunately, there is 
legal evidence of the conduct of these gentlemen ;—for the officer of 
the eourt.by whom they were locked into the jury-room, and another 
person, overheard every thing that the jury said. It appears it was on 
anSaturday night; it was growing late, and they feared that, if they 
did .not:deliver their verdict that night, they would be locked ? 
Monday :morning...Upon. Mr. Campbell cringe. Boar 
Hullock «is repotted.te have-said—‘ Then they did not know the law ; 
I, myself have take ona Sunday */’ That. they.did not 
know the law, we agree with Mr. Campbell in thinking there could 

| opinion: >There did seem, notwith g this most 
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duct, of,.the, jury...) We,.shall. look anxioushyntostanse being! 'shewn 


against Mr, Campbell's ;rule. .» i bsosiq..zoraj Is. to. vin 


., The Morning, Chronicle has..an ‘article on:rthis ocase,:drdmo one 
very material) part of which we, most, thoroughly disagrees: Now? the 
Chronicle, which comes to.our, breakfast-table every nerding; ‘seldom 
causes, our), bile to. xise with that most -bile-raising ofvalloanyentions, 
gross) false reasoning ; but in«this article it jumpsotd a conclusion 
which seems.to us very preposterous, and wé are the morerannoyed: at 
it, because the worthy Chroniele is, as, usual, arguing.on) oun side of the 
question. ., It, cites this, ease, very.properly,as.a flagrant instance::to 
prove. the impropriety,of the |present, system of exacting «manimity:; 
but then, it goes.on. to,say that,.as the law: stands,jurors;:may just: as 
well perjure themselyes by decidingby lots,,as:in:apny: other: manner, 
supposing. them. finally to disagree. . “It seems:very hard) on jurors,” 
says the Chronicle, ‘‘ that they should be obliged to»perjure themselves 
in all cases;where opposite. convictions are. entertained,: by-one part 
giving way to.another, and that evidence should be received:as to! any 
of the yarious.deyices, by, which. they determine .among, themselves 
which should give way, .If,it.be. urged. that drawing,lots may have 
the effect of making the, minority give way to the majority; we answer, 


that the law considers it of no,consequence whether the majority:yield 


to the minority or the minority to the majority, otherwiseiit would have 
declared that the verdict should, be determined by thesmajority// It 
not uofrequently happens, that. an, obstinate-fellow;: who makes nothing 
of a long fast, will conquer the whole of his brother jurors, and;conse- 
quently, force them to perjure themselves. ».The law; by; requiring 
unanimity, thereby declares, itself indifferent to,ialk: but the:facts.of 
obtaining a. verdict; and the quo modo, seeing;that: convictioti is out 
of the question, seems really not necessary in-any case to:be knowm. «dn 
Treland we believe, it was long the approved practice to produce-una- 
nimity by boxing ;.and an obstinate fellow, under-such cirénmstanees, 
soon found it convenient to,give .in, ..Drawing Jots»is not-only» an 
improvement, upon boxing,, but. in the: opinion of-smanyyrwe suspect, 
ould be deemed an improvement if, made-universal:-ine law-suits. 
.e difference between the present. mode, of conducting alaw-snitand 
having recourse at once. to lots, is, that in. the former there listhe same 
uncertainty as. to result, with great delay and) a heavy! expenditure 
Superadded. At present it seems. to be understood , that thene: isoin 
general no law applicable to the case, when .the Jaw-suitiis commericed, 
and that the object of the. judicial inquiry.is tovrenablethe jeden 
thake the law at, the expense of parties... Drawing lete 
put the belligerents,gut of, pain. But, becansedrawing | pt sbe 
advantageously resorted to in the very outsetydtdoes 
the jurors are, enc should no 
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such *things; and:the mode which we consider it to be the imperative 
duty of all juries, placed in such circumstances, to adopt, would, 
‘beyond measure, furnish the reductio ad absurdum to this monstrous 
system 4 and» necessitate the legislature, through very shame, to alter 
ite!) They should not give: any verdict at all. They should say, “ We 
don’t agree, we) can’t agree, and we won't give a verdict without 
agreeing.” They would be let go at last. The judge would not 

atdrwe them to death. The thing happens occasionally, asit is. Nay, 
it is.curious, it happened at the very same Gloucester Assises at which 
dthese more impatient gentlemen are stated to have drawn lots. Tt was 
in) the «case. of Morris v. Davis; and to shew what the likelihood 
was of insuperable difference of opinion arising in that case, it may 
-besas well to mention that this was the third time of its being tried— 
and: that, on the former trials, the verdicts had gone alternately once 
each way. » It used to be the custom when a jury could not agree, to 
‘take them to» the edgeof the county “ in a cart,” the old books say, 
and there to discharge them. But this is now generally dispensed 
awith; ‘and was'so in the individual case we have just mentioned, though 
the judge, as we are told, jocosely alluded to it. 

«Weare aware that for juries to hold out in this way requires con- 
‘siderable firmness; but it is their sworn duty to do so, and every man 
who yields without being convinced, is perjured. 

| We now come to the qualifications we stated that we were will- 
ing to: make on some parts of what we said on this subject in a former 
number: We have had it represented to us that, in capital cases, the 
amanimity of twelve men should be necessary to convict—thus, if one 
man out of the twelve thought the man not guilty, he should be found 
so: -' This. certainly appeared to us at first to be a very startling pro- 
position, but the arguments adduced in its favour certainly have. in- 
clined us to go very far along with it, if not entirely to coincide in its 
justices: We confess, we can see no particular virtue in the number 
twelve—nor, we are sure, does the person on whose communication 
we‘are now/commenting,; But he agrees in the position, which is 
certainly a most wholesome one, that no man should be put to death 
‘exeept-on» evidence which can carry conviction to the minds of a 
sconsidetable ‘body of persons appointed to hear it for the purpose of 


adevision,*The principle of majority being the preferable mode of 
deeiding’ the yerdict-in civil cases, our correspondent fully admits, 


the: thus auswers'the argument that once the best way of deciding 
— 4s discovered that ought to be adhered to in all cases, let 


4 of: the ‘decision be what they may—a penny-piece 
a acca rte “The ‘best mode, he says, which it, is possible to 
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the country at, large, which, proceeds geet the individual. on. the 


other with a view to general example, refore, the wrong inflicted 
by a false verdict is by no means equal ; the accused is ruined for ever, 
whereas the country loses only one instance of example, which it. can 
afford to lose, an incalculable number of times better than the prisoner 
can afford to lose his life. For these reasons, it is su ted that it 
would be administering justice in a degree of mercy not’ ‘hurtful to its 
best principles, to render unanimity of twelve necessary to convict in a 

capital ease. We are not sure that the principle be not here carried 
a far, and that a majority of nine to three might not be sufficient for 
all the ends of reason softened even by mercy... But not, only we 
think the principle itself well worthy of consideration, but we regard its 
adoption as by no means militating against the utter and unqualified 
condemnation of the system of unanimity in civil cases, which pro- 
duce such scenes as those we have stated in the earlier part of this 
article. As for the disgraceful barbarisms of hastening unanimity by 
the torture of starvation and cold, it makes one perfectly blush. for 
one’s country that such things should still exist, We understand that, 
in most instances, though by no means in all, the judge exercises his 
discretion to allow fire and candle, but as to food, we believe the 
exceptions to be so rare that we may almost say, never. The Anti- 
Knowledge people need not fear the March of Intellect in advancing 


too rapidly, 





14th. We really wish that Sir Walter Scott would not devote his 
great genius to the furtherance of the belief in ghosts, witches, and 
persons with supernatural power. ‘There is scarcely any one of his 
clorious series of novels which has not in it some blemish of this 
kind :—some prognostic verified, or some bond fide ghost at once. 
Even in Waverley, in which probably there are fewer faults than | in 
any, there is the Bodach Glas—while Guy Mannering is | wholly 
founded upon a ‘ gipsy’s prophecy,’ which is the alias. its dramatizer 
has appended to the title. But now, he has written a regular apology, 
if not defence, of the belief. The annual entitled the Keepsake opens: 
with an absolute argument in favour of the i of human 
beings possessing supernatural power, from his most ential pen. 
Now Sir Walter really should recollect that all this goes: far beyond ‘a 
joke. If his lucubrations were confined to the buyers of a\guinea-book,. 
probably the extent of the evil would be the makite a few young 
ladies rather timorous at twilight, or perhaps breaking the rest of some. 
antiquated lady of quality. But these things -are copied into news- 
papers, and read by the mass of man and womankind, and, in those. 
minds in which the relics of these hateful superstitions are still linger- 
ing, we speak quite seriously when we say that we doubt not they have 
the most pernicious effect. Lf matters. were leftalone, we cannot but — 
think that in these days this sort of thing would quietly fade ‘away; 
but, at/all events,‘ the of education would crush it effeetually: 
Why, then, should Sir Walter strive to pamper up theSesuperstition®’ 
in their old age, and to give them renewed aa” 






influence and 
We have been led into these remarks by reading within'a very few 
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hours of each other, the composition we have alluded to,—(for be- 
sides this defence of superstition, there is an exemplification of it in 
the same puper, and a regular-bred ghost-story besides) and the’ fol- 
lowing case. “It seems to have excited a great deal of laughter, but 
we’ confess we think it horrible rather than ludicrous :— 


“ Wircucrart.— Leeds Court-House, Nov. 7 


* Tuomas Hunpson, a young man, about weabetwe' years of age, 
was brought up by a warrant, charged with assaulting Susannah Or- 
mond, the wife of a brushmaker, residing at Black Bank, in ‘this 
town, under very novel circumstances. 

** ‘The complainant, who appeared to be a decent, sensible woman, 
stated, that her own house adjoins that of the defendant’s father; and 
that, somehow or other, but from what cause ‘ the deponent knew not,’ 
the defendant and other of his relations had taken it into their heads to 
believe that she possessed the power of witchcraft, and laid to her 
charge the cause of every misfortune by which the family were afflicted: 
On Saturday night last, as she was leaving the yard which eommuni- 
cates with the two houses, she was suddenly seized by the defendant, 
who * jammed’ her against the wall, and continued to prick her upon 
the arms and other parts of the body, with what she conceived to be a 
quantity of pins. She at length managed to make her escape, but 
was so much injured by the wounds she had received, that she was 
obliged to keep to her bed the whole of the next day. 

“ Mr. Brown (who was on the bench with the mayor) said: Well, 
in all my experience, I only remember one similar case to this. Now, 
then, you stupid fellow, do you deny having assaulted this woman ? 

* Defendant, first looking with a fearful eye on the complainant— 
No, I don’t deny pricking her; I'll take to the truth. But she’s done 
all the mischief; and let her deny it if she can! She's the cause of it, 
and I’m the sufferer. 

“ Mr. Brown—The cause of what ? 

“* The defendant went on to explain that he had actually been be- 
witched, as had also a relation of his, by the complainant. * I feel it 
ineme,’ he continued, ‘it burns like yon fire; it’s terrible at times; 
and-sometimes our bed is so hot that neither me nor my father can lay 
down) on it; isn’t it trae, father ?’ 

this the father, a fine tall old man, stepped forward, and us- 
seni: toastoamale ne ten shasitenshih of tn son was true.» | 

“ Mr. Brown—Now, my good old man, I should imagine, frie your 
years, that -you have some little sense; but as to your son, Bedlam 
would be the fittest place for him: do let me know if you believe in all 
this nonsense; ena Abet meee pow woman really does bewtehs your 
family, as you call it? 

4¢ The old man, with seal earnestness, said, I have reason to be- 
lieve she is: no good. She knows what I mean, but I’ll not conie near 
her (at the sme time stepping back a pace or two.) “Why, bless you, 
we/are so hot in bed sometimes, that we're like to be’ seofhed’ out. 


[Much Aodi qu, r9qmang. ot pvitie votln ¥ 21% blyode nods 
DieGoleea . Rickaceo'Uvhailom)'theling wiheliotiogs -& ‘TE feel it now, 
Rab Getiroady tcqune, wine peice bevy B went out-of me into the 
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woman! (pointing: te. a female who aceompanied the complainant), but 
now ithas come back again; Ishould:be well:toimorrows if, 1 canld 
prick her (at the same time laying hold of the-womaw's arm, endeavour- 
ing to: priek her with a pin). He was iorderetl immediately to desist, 
but the attempt oceasioned a: roar of laughter, it whiebi the two, women 
heartily joined. 

$+. Delehduitt+J ast Jet; me) draw. bloddof her, -aud I.shall be sell. 
[Laughter:] | It flies out.of me into her;,and when she stares at.me, it 
comes! back again! Do let-me prick ber a: bit!) ai sper qavdlist-tic 

‘* Phe Mayor ‘said he should not be permitted ,to oe any, thing.of 
the kind. He did not imagine that there were such jackanapes in ex- 


istence at this time of day. 
“Mr. Brown—Suppose this woman’ should: puricture’your fest with 


a cobbler’s awl; how would ‘you relish that, eh? ° (99.9 $08 “ow wo 
olds Defendant—Well, I should ‘deserve it, if T Had “aonie’ad ‘she yal! 
There’s beet many a one burnt for less. “ There’s' no keépiiig thitigs 
tizht in ithe house for her—is there, father?’ «~ )-eP2 
. The oldman, with a deep sigh, and a very knowit ‘shake’ of the 
head, ‘muttered, ‘No, my lad; and then’ edad, ayes itiant, 
said, in’ & solémn tone—* Say thy prayers, woman, Say’ vers,” 
“Phe deferidant went’ on to describe ‘the’ matin md 1 ren ie 
womait infised ‘the “ spirit of evi? into him. ‘ She came up'to me, and 
stared me in’ my face.’— Pe Nn 
«Mr, Brown—It'would make an reasoriable person. ‘meet 
a fool like ‘you. ? or pe wo 
° The’ defendant continued: When she ‘bagi ‘to ‘stdre;~ then’ it 
cores ‘over ‘mé in & minute, “When she ‘took her’ “eyes off m aie 
went away, it went out of me into'the bed; which got ‘$0 hot t that we’ 
were obliged to turn out. [Renewed laughter.]*” PROT Ht MOY 
“« Mr. Brown—Psha ! It’s a delirious fever, a h brai rain, if 
have any; but that you have I am inclined to ‘déubt?>'T re i 
coliid»cureyou, my man, if I detente it, and thatowould be'b orig 
ping it) out: of you. cp edt = nedlA 12 io ea 
|) (Bhe-defendant described to dee court the meanshe‘had-taken!* to 
do away with the spell.’ Those means,’ certainly; were of\ithe:most 
ludicrousdeseription, and ‘the air: of natveté withowhich they!iwete 
delivered oecasioned much merriment;: but) as™-they!would!t bhaethe: 
gtare of modesty, we forbear repeating them. ! eee en 
dver) im his ew» recognizance ‘often pounds; an oa el 
towards the clieges, but ‘more: paricilry towards thew ales 
ahd: ordered to» pay the-expenses‘of the t. ‘After’ sosuitable' 
adfionition: frem ithe bench, the defendant ‘left! the sdourt ender the: 
so a I -who:seemed:to take especial ‘eaite stots: touchy’ 


of the woman.”>+Manchester: Paper) 10 ».p2 sobaia T 
a o} eid est dir89 mnogu — -qiimist etd te mis, yas oF baatan! 
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reflect} were! jt only ‘onthe: fears and wealniesses to which ) he: may 
subject young people in'an inferior rank of lifeto hisown, we ate’ confis 
dent’ he would: desist/: But we ‘doubt not that’ awy thing which has. a 
tendeney to’ keep up this ‘belief in géneraly will ultimately ‘have sits 
effect ‘upon the lower’ classes, where it is most calculated to do harm: 
“R4th: As'weé have,:in another part) of our present Nuknbers! ‘com- 
metited with ‘some severity upon the conduct of the person who ‘set the 
pit-fall-trap, into which Mr. Kinder,. of Sandridge, fell, we think it 
right to extract the following letter from the Times of this rer i — 


oh “To tHe Epitor or tue Times. 


it, San,-—As, you have heard ‘ Veritas,’ and ‘ Veritatis Adjutor,’ I think 
you will not object to hear me. . I have to say, if, there is. one person 
more.than.another who regrets the unpleasant event that. befek Mr. 
Kinder,.of Sandridge, a few days ago, I believe it, to, be T. Kinder, 
Esq. ~ of St. Alban’s; and, still, more strange as it, may, appear. to 
some, the trap, was not in any ground belonging to T. Kinder, Esq., 
or, On, any, ground he. occupies, or any 8 ground belonging. to, any. part of 
his family; and. to the honour of Mr, Kinder, of Sandridge, he. it 
spoken,.he knew nothing of that letter of Veritas till he saw it inyprint : 
uch for, truth... And now let me ask Veritas why, he did not, take 
up his pen uo Are the lives of females of no.value? . Are.the 
bag a worth notice ?, And is Mr. Kymer, a gentleman, and cousin 
too, to be buried alive, and his name not even to be mentioned ? 
Veritas, knew, of all these persons being entombed alive; why not ;have 
ed himself before ?. But as Ido not wish to fill up your valuable 
with, riyate or family quarrels, I will leave it to him. ta, ish 
you if you wis ch to hear any more about it, 


. “A FRienp 10,‘ ‘Taurey ” 
= 1 San \dridge, Nov. : 21, dl 


<hlem, dfawe thought’ that this letter: in any degree maiuinelh foond: Mr: 
Kinder, of St. Alban’s, the imputation of being the persom responsible 
for the, ¢xistence:/of ;the; trap into which bis cousin fell, | we» would, 
atthengh the sheet which:contains our artidle on the subjectiis: printed 
off; without a moment’s hesitation as to trouble or expense; cancel it 
indondér that sucly alterations might, be made as ‘would: prevent» Mr. 
Kinder, -of St. Alban’s, being unfairly, brought: before the:publie, » (Of 
course this, inno degree; affects the main. question ‘of the existence of 
Fa tation 82 ) But.we cannot but;:think that that gentleman’ 
hsid a#asor to,say, ‘\ Defend me from, my: friends :”, the passage which: 
igsmeasit:te bethe contradiction is, in fact, sareckitrddictiot at all (Tite 
writer asserts that |{the: trap; was, notin. any \gtound: belonging’ to; 
T. Kinder, Esq., or on: sh@ occupies; or on any.grountd, be: 
longing to any vata ek of his ang What upon earth has this to do 


od ton a anor a Sat Viet te eWho:Sitys that it;was.2 «What hasbeen 


ss 










Spencer's; of which Mr! Kinder, of. 
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> wad elllk taoue 
indo) ha Kinder, of St. Alban’s, has 
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nothing to do with the formation of the trap, and 20 power to cause it 
to be removed, he would have said something to the purpose. Can he 
say this? From the information ‘we ‘have received, ‘we honestly 
believe he cannot; and, therefore, we shall ‘suffer our article on the 
subject to remain as it is. Caan Gey wren oe 

All the latter part of the “ Friend to Truth’s” letter has nothing to say 
to the question in the least. Because Veritas, and ‘very ‘properly, ‘we 
think, writes now, we cannot see that ‘that fact makes it a breach of 
moral duty that he did not write before. But we will ask the“ Friend 
to Truth ” this :—If he think it so wrong in Veritas, who personally, 
it seems, has nothing to do with the business, not to have exposed the 
existence of this execrable engine before, what degree of blame, in his 
opinion, should attach to the person who, in despite of this accumula- 
tion of accidents, suffered the continuance of that existence? To use 
his own words,—* Are the lives of females of no value? Are ‘the 
poor not worth notice?” And is “ Mr. Kymer, a gentleman, and a 
cousin too,” more injured by being “ buried alive,” or by his name 
not having been mentioned, with reference to that agreeable occurrence 
having befallen him? Mr. Kinder “knew of all these petsons being 
entombed alive ; why not have” removed the trap before ? 





25th, Rumours are gaining ground, that a measure is in contem- 
plation in Ireland, which, wretched as has been the condition ‘of that 
country for, we may say, centuries, will, if it be carried into effect, 
hha more misery, more want, aye, and more ill-blood, than even 
reland itself has ever witnessed. We allude to what is known there 
by the name of exclusive dealing—that is, to deal only with those of 
the same religion as yourself—Catholic with Catholic—Protestant with 
Protestant. We regret to say that the present murmuring threats— 
for we hope that as yet they amount to no more—have sprung from 
the Catholics. They assert, indeed, that it is only in ation :’ but, 
supposing the facts to be to that extent, which ‘we do not’ believe, they 
should leave to their opponents the disgrace of being the sole adopters, 
as well as the originators, of a scheme the most anti-christian, anti- 
social, and inhuman, that the evil passions of man evér prompted ‘to 
a short-sighted understanding. | a es 
. Catholic Emancipation is the political question’ on ‘which ‘we ‘are 
more interested than any in the world. We regard it eal arate 
the subject must strongly affecting our interests ; ‘and We are als0 ‘con- 
vinced, that its being withheld creates more individual ‘misery than 
probably any merely political cause has ever inflicted upon mankind. 
Our devotion to the sar? dare Helierane amibane ¥ 
well as firm, description ; but we would not purchase even 
tion at the price of such a measure as non-intercou wd 

It would not, by any means, be merely a neg: ' 
would be much more in the character of a ts 
which can ruin the other first.”’’ The very anne 
Catholics, ‘that they Would bay nothing’ from ar 
religion, would be, abd fit ¢ 


tant tradesman, asa di of “War, sl aga 
himself. The system would at once become 1 ; and , in- 
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stead of even the general good will, which even the ordinary intercourse 
of business produces, each man will feel as though his neighbour were 
ready to spring at his throat; all will be mistrust, irritated feeling, 
malignancy, hatred... And, alas! how long will such passions exist in 
Irish bosoms, and not break forth into action ! 

, At has been asserted, that if this plan were adopted, it would be 
merely retaliation for the Protestants having nothing but Protestant 
servants ; which, it is said, is proved by the circumstance of the ad- 
vertisement, for, places constantly containing a statement that the 

yertiser is. of the Established Church. That in some Protestant 
families a preference may be given to Protestant servants, is very pos- 
sible ; but it certainly does not go beyond that; for it is a constant 
practice for families, Protestant in politics as well as in religion, to 

Aave the majority of their servants Catholic. It is natural, indeed, 
that it should be so—so vast a preponderance of Catholics existing in 
, the. class of life from which servants are taken. But, even granting 
fora moment that it had been the custom for Protestants to have 

none but Protestants for their servants, the cases of this and of ex- 

clusive dealing are, by no means, parallel. A servant is the inmate of 
your house; some people of strict habits of religion might feel very serious 
annoyance at having persons of a different faith constantly under their 
f,., But, asjregards the buying goods, the case is wholly different. 

ere can be no individual annoyance, if the things be of good quality, 
ising from the religious belief of the seller. It can surely matter 
very, little, whether it were a Catholic or Protestant hand that cut out 

_and sewed a coat, if the coat be a good one; nor, should we think, 
would a leg of mutton have a worse flavour, from the heterodoxy of 

the butcher who killed the sheep. Here the religion never comes into 

_question at all, and we really cannot see why it should even be asked. 
.» «iut.in the state in which Ireland is at present, such a measure, as 
.a,cessation of commercial intercourse between Catholic and Protestant, 
, would, besides the terrible pecuniary distress it must create, bring the 

jealousies and distrusts that may now exist to a pitch of hatred and 

smaleyolence, which it would take years to eradicate. Even in a 
| merely commercial point of view, we can conceive no measure more 

likely to do incalculable mischief than one of this description. Many 
ny,an honest, thriving shopkeeper, of perhaps a small scale of 
business, would: be ruined,at once, by the desertion of half his cus- 
"tomers. . Instead of a regular sale, moderate profit, and a comfortable 
,and_happy home, his business leaves him at a blow—his hopes ere as 
ung, oidable as they are heavy—his debts press upon him, and he is 
_ sent.to rot.in.a gaol, while his wife and children are lefi to starve. 

uch, ws myinced, would be the consequences of this measure, 
‘wide-spreading extent, We care not whether the 
upon the Catholic or the Protestant; they 
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Catholic and Protestant. pee poy opt  Nytng seg 


between them—neighbours would turn from 
man who was depriving him of bread—no 
union could continue to exist—it would, .i1 
mined and mali eee * for ever in 
"ie tall 








de important ) 
sre many, bo, the adroetes of tical de 


e trust, wever, that our apprehensions are 
Irishmen surely will, weeny. Serer Tara aece 

2fith.-We have read. the following _ 
which eT pees ky ace - 
here st if it be not correct, must, va ture, 
representation—and that we do not think ocx mac 
class.of the Chronicle, from whence we te : 

‘“« Mary-ta-Bonng.—Fire Engines. — ¥e 
Stafford-street, New-road, was summoned to 


fire engines, for extinguishing a.fire. in 
described himself, on his cross-examination, as 


eerie, Bad's grea! Wiese on 


was about to. "peak, when Mr. ‘ae 
edie Wiener dee setoes hs of the | 
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be-eross-examined. “The Act of ‘Parliament, however wise;holds’out 
ati’ inimense temptation to getting up these cases ‘of fire. ‘The ‘reward 
» &é, Takes the outh’ of ‘sparks,’ seen out" of a 




















T have. already decided the case, Sir, and’ will’ hear 


i: "That is my complaint ; you have decided the tthe 
“You ‘haye stopped me in the points 'T wished’to" 

sé My evidence. It is not for me to dispute a thayis-" 

non hearing a case; but I insisé, Sir, you ‘do not decide: 


ae ayy ou ma ts 
y indict the boy for perjury. ° 

Willers i, is not, Sir, for a magistrate to umerce the public’ 

Inperate or inegutions decision, and then ‘refer people to 

F “and troublesome remedy. “Your ¢crutiny: and’ 


city’ rh Ta will, I hope, us they ou it, oar» tie” 
ereity bata any such tidictment. 
+ Well, Sir, then bring forward your witness tae 


“persons, named Neale, Preston, and Mills, deposed on 


that they lived in the street, and watched the chimney on the 
“Of Tite? ‘to the point at which the boy said’he saw 


anil that there was not even a spark, or a greater’ smoke ! 
y had often seen before. 

“Williams : : Fwas present all the time in the Kitchén aftd’on 

. ne id can positively swear there was no fire. Many | more 
hbou depose to the same 

“) pith ais: Four pers are watching by ha*del 
ofa beh a are wutching the same object ; one, 





if reward, deposes to seeing what the other 


bree, being i ‘AManths not to have seen, their opportunities of” 
y The couflict of testimony is the point’ for’ tte’ 















one of your witnesses says auything more 
‘on this bench. 
watinth): That, Sir, T asserf, in’ the strongest: 


} a gross error; an error too, on the only Hf 
: en witnesses sWear that ‘they inh a 
ch’ they must” have seen the fire had? it” existed. 
you havé'seen it from that bench? ) 
Mr. G iffiths = i waréath) : I won't, Sir, be’ cross: exashinill in 
our decision, any man ‘unaided by éross-ex- | 
‘of contradictory evidence, has only a ae | 


ihe not ust 
vse agas be 
iy a | 


‘iL ie _— - test shall , ‘er 
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By whidl thitir judg- 
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‘Mr. Griffiths (mildly): There will be an execution in your house 
if you don’t pay it. 

“ Mr. Williams: Which ought to have made the magistrate more 
cautious in his decision. The act fixes a mazximum,and the magistrate 
may award a less sum. 

‘Mr. Griffiths: Our rule is, to make gentlemen pay the maximum, 
and those not gentlemen to pay less. 

“Mr. Williams: It is not for me to decry the monstrous absurdity 
of this rule. The meaning of the act and the public interest do not 
turn upon gentlemen or not gentlemen. This rule is a lure to make 
gentlemen the victims of these fire impositions, so common in London. 
Promptitude of assistance is the object of the law, and, in this in- 
stance, the first engine, (a hand-engine) did not arrive until some 
time after the pretended fire was acknowledged to be out. 

‘Mr. Griffiths: You must pay the fine or suffer the execution.” 


We must say a word or two upon this matter. We will admit very 
readily that the firemen should be protected in receiving their reward 
for speedy arrival in cases of alarm. It is far better that they should 
be too much, instead of too little, on the alert. But we will take this 
as an abstract case, for it is of the manner in which the magistrate 
conducted it that we wish to speak. If the subject of investigation 
had been any thing else, our observations would equally apply. 
This gentleman has somewhere heard the phrase “You cannot prove 
a negative”—which, as regards general and abstract propositions, is 
true enough :—we suppose it is scarcely necessary for us to remind 
our readers that to prove that such or such a thing did noé occur at 
such a time, at such a place, is quite as easy as to prove that it did. 
And this was all that Mr. Williams wanted to do. But no!—Mr. 
Griffiths has heard “ You can’t prove a negative” laid down apo- 
thegmatically—and he not only carries this to the jocose excess which 
our readers have seen, but we really believe that the expression has 
so strongly got a hold of his mind, that he takes it not merely as a say- 
ing, but as a rule; for instance, as the lawyers say, that “a tenant 
cannot deny the title of his landlord ”—thereby meaning that he shall 
not be allowed to impeach the title under which he holds,—so, we 
think, that Mr. Griffiths not only believes proving a negative to be an 
impossibility, but that there is a rule of law that that impossibility shall 
not be attempted. Mr. Griffiths seems to have had the aticient desire 
of Judge Gripus of hearing only one side of the case—the matter 
seems so much more clear before any answer is made; here, a young 
gentleman who describes himself as getting his living “‘any how he 
can,” swears he saw fire coming out of the chimney. Mr. Williams 
wishes to say a word or two in contradiction of this, and to call wit- 
nesses in support of his contradiction. But no; the case is closed! 
—Closed, quotha! when only one side has been heard !—Aye, but a 
fact has been sworn to, and** youcan’t prove a negative.” ‘True, that 
did not strike us. 1 

It so chanced that, in this case, instead of a » quiet nm, who 
would yield at once to any thing his worship to decide, the de- 
fendant was, as would seem from the report, an active, sturdy, and 
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intelligent man, who certainly carried his respect for the magistrate to 
no very extraordinary pitch. He accordingly contrived to get his wit- 
nesses heard—respectable neighbours-—who prove the negative three 
times over, that is once a-piece. . Well, Mr. Williams thinks, of course, 
that he has triumphantly carried through his defence, and that the 
complaint will be dismissed, But no—Mr. Griffiths is not to be 
driven from the axiom he had laid down.—He will still insist upon it 
that: ‘* You cannot prove a negative”—therefore he decides that fire 
did come out of the chimney, and that the firemen’s fee must be paid. 
It: may appear waste of good time, the reader's and our own, to talk 
about such a trivial affair as this. But, though the circumstances 
themselves may be of no great importance, we think the fact that such 
proceedings as these could take place at one of our police-offices is of 
very great moment indeed. The police-offices of London have a very 
extensive power—and on the mode in which justice is administered at 
them, the comforts, and often the interests of a vast body of its inha- 
bitants depend. It is this conviction which has led us to attend to the 
proceedings of these tribunals more often, and more at length, than per- 
s some of our readers have quite understood. The present case 
will explain to them our motives; for they will remember that the 
above is an account of what is reported to have taken place yesterday, 
in the capital of the British dominions, and before a magistrate armed 
with powers which it would take an octavo volume to detail. 





SONNET. 


WRITTEN IN A THEATRE, 


On for the quiet of the woods and hills, 
Broke but by storms, (which make it more intense, 
‘When they have passed in dread magnificence ;) 
Or by the gusty wind, that sadly shrills : 
Thorough their woods—or by the rippling rills 
Running to some deep river, not far thence ' 
Making a murmur as its channel fills ! 
Oh for the vales, where violets dispense 
“4 pth Honey to bees, storing their frequent serips ; 
-oyej¥/_»Where.the loud lark to listening cherubim 
(Though we of earth may hear) sings his high hymn ; 
Where the full thrush among the hawthorn-hips 
si. 9/2 Prisons dumb,wonder,in.some sylvan spot,— 
tot) oo. | Rather than smiling haunts, where inward joy isnot! 


* of e? 
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THE EDITOR’S ROOM. 
No. IX, 


Tue season is beeun—not the parliamentary or the fashionable sea- 
son—but the booksellers’. This season isin some sort a compaign ; 
but a campaign in very odd weather. It commences in November, 
and it lasts till July. The Longmans take the field with the heavy 
horse, the Murrays with the dragoons, and the Colburns with the light 
infantry. Heavens! what bloodless battles of the books, and what 
Buonaparteish bulletins of the booksellers. Volume after volume 
perish jn the affray—* they course each other down, like, the genera- 
tions @ men, and afler a moment’s space are hurried together to ob- 
livion.g We delight in the excitement. We love to mark the progress 
of the trategy. We can trace the genius of the commander, from 
the insinuating paragraph in the “* Morning Post,” to ‘the elaborate 
praize of all Magazines, (we had forgotten our own atid one or two 
others). It is a stirring time; and to us the peculiar happiness is 
that we look upon the bustle and. the brain-smashing with the same 
satisfying composure with which Campbell looked upon, the fight of 
Hohenlindenx. 

But we have our own work to do; and certes light reading is the 
heaviest work in the world: The annuals have well ‘nigh killed us. 
In the days of folios reviewing must have been a treat. We should 
have de ‘lighted to have grappled with the Cudworths and Barrows— 
the Hobbes’ and Lockes of the old glorious times. Grotius and Puffen- 
dorf would have furnished recreation for a year, after the toil of novel- 
reading and essay-writing upon.passing things. . There are no such 
books now published. Even the lawyers andidoctors are labouring 
to make their enigmas popular. 

The Americans have begun to turn their thoughts: to this all-en- 
grossing manufacture of literary sweetmeats. Have they: no more 
woods to clear?» What have they to. do, with art or diterature (by 
literature we mean. those useless dishes: of whipt cream which every 
body with us writes: as) well .as reads) for a century at least? Can 
they not re-publish what we perpetrate in. this way, till there is a sur- 
plus quantity of labour that may be removed from profitable-occupa- 
tions? ‘There should be, an, express Jaw, of congress to prevent any 
citizen indulging in the luxury of romance composition while there 
was a slave in the land. - At any rate they mt Write history. Five 
years ago, who would have dreamt of seeing a Peietetphia Annual ? 

But it is a pretty Annual, this same "Atlanti c Souvenir ;” and 
comes forth with as jaunty a new coat as the bes of the family. The 
engravings are, of Course, inferior to ours,; gh en possesses the 
finest engravers i Wace. he wo! ld ; big they are exc y creditable to 
the artists of the plates of thi e book are after 


Newton (we recant, fer tie pgs ik y Fup ime American art) 
and Farrier, and Corbould. Mrs Hemans has sent a contribution all 


over the Atlantic. Her industry is beyond all praise. Blank verse is 
a tempting instrument for aspirants; but it is like the violin—very 
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easily tortured into most execrable noise. We must iry a speciinen 
which is meant to be funny :— 


LOVE ASLEEP. 


‘Tis said that music is the food of Love, 

Light diet, certes, though excess of it, 

As the bard sings—Tue Baro, par excellence— 
May give a surfeit, and the appetite 

Sicken and die—the Irish way, perhaps, 

The poet meant—to live a little longer. 

lf some have died for love, ‘tis probable 

Not over-eating, but the lack of food 

Led to such sad catastrophes. The limners 

Have sometimes made this Love a chubby child, 
Like Clara Fisher, (who's a little love, 

Par parenthese,) in Gobbleton. But who 

Would think of Cupid, as of one o’ the quorum, 
(N ot but that aldermen can love, however,) 
Dying of calipash and calipee !— 

Yet music is the food of love, nay more, 

It is the vital air of love, its soul, 

Its very essence, Jove is harmony 

Or nothing ; love's the music of the mind— 
(Perhaps that thought is stolen from Lady Morgan, 
Whose books: I read with pleasure, notwithstanding 
Some pigmy critics here, and those they ape, 
Those barbarous, one-eyed Polyphemuses, 

The Cyclopes of the English Quarterly.) 

But to return from rambling—Cupid’s movements 
Are the true “ poetry of motion,” (that 

I’m sure belongs to Lady Morgan, ) full 

We must confess of strange variety, 

From epie down to ballad. 


The tales are too long for quotation; but several of them are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Of the poems, we shall give one which we 
think far above mediocrity,—a character indeed which belongs to a 
great: part of the book ; and truly, since we have looked into the 
matter, we have no objection that the Americans do proceed with 
song and sentiment after the fashion ef their own honourable am- 


bition :— 


FUNERAL RITES. 


O nury not the dead by day, 
| When the bright sun is in the sky, 
. Butlet,the evening's mantle gray 
Upon the mouldering ashes lie, 
And spread around its solemn tone, - 
“Before ye give the earth its own. 


. arson Bihis cor ach 


well the hour of gloom, 


Whet friend o'er friend performs the nite 
That parts them till the day of doom— 

Oh, no !—let twilight shadows come, 

When heaven is still and nature dumb, 
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Then, when the zephgrs in the leaves 
Scarce breathe, amid their mazy round, 
And every sigh that air receives 
Is heard along her still profound— 
Then at mght's dusky hour of birth, 
Yield the lamented dead to earth. 


Yield him to earth—and let the dew” 
Weep o’er him its ambrosial‘tears, 
And let the stars come forfh and view ~~ 
The close of human'hopes ‘and fears— 
Their course goes on—he ne'er again 
Shall tread the walks of living men. 


Far in the west the ruddy glow 
Of sunset clouds is lingering yet, 
And with its brightness seems, to.show . 
The relics of a “ golden set"— ..., 
But soon the fading grandeur flies,......, .. 
And sadden'd night assumes the skies. 


It is an holy hour of quiet, 
which the softened heart is woo'd 
To thoughts that in the.time of riot 
- Are rarely weno to wt NG ; 
o thoughts, which evening's balmy kiss. 
Will often bring—nor bring amiss.’ - 
No sound awakes through all the sky, — 
Save the small voice of summer bird, 
That chants his little note on high, 
So distant that it scarce is heard, 
And yet comes floating softly by, 
As ‘twere a parted spirit's sigh. 
A little cloud of snowy whiteness 
Is sailing through the fields of air, 
pee all its fleeey lightness, 
ike a bright angel wandering there— . 
That little cloud so calmly steali 
Brings to the heart a sadden'd feeli 


A spell of silence breathes around, 

Or if a single voice is shed, 
It is a soft and stilly sound— . 

‘Ob! what an hour to quit the dead! , oe 
Choose not the day—take twilight’s tone,) °° 1) 
And let the earth receive her own. | poet, 


Apropos of America, we are really grieved that) the. tariff, which 
must prove for half a century imbelle team as ‘regards this country, 
should be likely to beeome the apple of discord to the United States,’ - 
We extract the’ following ‘p: ‘from the last South | 
which looks rather belligerent, ‘We sh 
rupture in that greatest of repu 
and political energy jis,.a ing 


ments. ni «29 9780 fou 
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and slavish acquiescence under usurpation and abuse. Liberty is a prac- 
tical matter—it has nothing to do with metaphysics—with entity and quid- 
dity. It is a thing to be judged of altogether in the concrete. Like the 
point of honour, or the beauties of art, or the highest perfection of virtue, it 
addresses itself to the common sense and feelings of mankind. There is no 
defining it with mathematical exactness—no reducing it to precise and in- 
flexible rules. What, for instance, does it signify, that a skilful disputant 
might possibly prove the tariff law to be within the words of the constitution ; 
‘would that prevent its being a selfish and oppressive, and, therefore, a tyran- 
nical measure? Is there any practical difference whatever, between the 
usurpation of a power not granted, and the excessive and perverted exercise 
of one that is? If a man abuses an authority of law under which he is 
acting, he becomes a trespasser ab inttio—and if it be an authority in fact, 
he is a trespasser for the excess. The master of a ship and other persons 
in authority, have a right to correct those who are subject to their control— 
is an act of immediate severity less a trespass and an offence on that ac- 
count? What, if the government should suspend the habeas corpus act, 
without such an overruling necessity as could alone excuse the measure, 
and the courts would not control its discretion, would not the people, with 
reason, laugh at the man who should talk of such an outrageous abuse of 

wer as constitutional, because the judges did not pronounce it otherwise ? 

or does this depend upon the express provision in the constitution. Not 
at all. Ina free country, every act of injustice, every violation of the prin- 
ciples of equality and equity, is ex vi termint a breach of all their funda- 
mental Jaws and institutions. In the ordinary administration of the law, 
indeed, the distinction between usurpation and abuse may sometimes be 
important, but in t questions of public liberty, in reason, and in good 
faith, it is wholly immaterial. The moment that this sensibility to its rights 
and dignity is gone, a people, be its apparent or nominal constitution what 
it may, is no longer free. A quick sense of injustice, with a determination 
to resist it in every shape and under every name and pretext, is of the very 
essence and definition of liberty, political as well as personal. How far, in- 
deed, this resistance is to be carried im any particular instance, is a question 
of circumstances and discretion. So dreadful are all revolutions in their 
immediate effects—so uncertain in their ultimate issues, that a wise man 
would doubt Jong—that a moderate and virtuous man would bear much— 
before he could be prevailed upon to give his consent to extreme measures. 
We would be any thing wather than apostles of discord and dismemberment, 
sorely as the government to which South-Carolina, and the south in general, 
have been so loyal and devoted, is beginning to press upon all our dearest 
interests and sensibilities. But we feel it to be our duty to exhort our 
fellow-citizens to renewed exertion, and to a jealous and sleepless vigilance 
upon this subject. The battle must be fought inch by inch—no concession 
or compromise must be thought of. The courage and constancy of a free 
people can never fail, when they are exerted in defence of right. It is, in- 
deed, an affecting spectacle, to luok around us at the decay and desolation 
whieh.are invading our pleasant places and the seats of our former industry 


palepon tare is something unnatural and shocking in such a state of 
and yun wel Aen, y sinking into decrepitude and exhaustion— 


oy te FOUNE COU Y Been ds ri sig! 
. fertile soil encroached again by the forests from which it has been so 
rod Pobieein Muatts and A atte of what might be a rich 
pet ie éd and inruins. Contrast with this our actual condition, 
the hope nd the baoyaney, and the vigour and the life that animated the 
‘same scenes only twenty-five years ago, and which have now fled away from 


bless other and more favoured regions of this land. It is scarcely less 
ing to re pong 1 bable effects which the admission of an 
ite number of new states Fito the union, with political opinions, per- 
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hap: alfogether unsettled and unsafe, will produce. But we are yielding 
too yuch to feelings, with which recent events have, we own, made our 
mins but too familiar, and we. will break off here. | 

‘“« Ve take our leave of Chancellor Kent, in the hope of soon meetjng with 
him ;gain. We have generally given him, throughout this article, the title 
whic, he honoured far more than it honoured him, and which it is yn ever- 
lasting disgrace to the greatest state in the union, 'that he‘does not still bear. 
Wha"a mean and miserable policy! Jest it should have to pay their paltry 
salar'-s to a few superannuated public servants, to deprive itself of the accu- 
mulated learning, the diversified experience, and the mpei wisdom of such a 
man *¢ the age of sixty! , A commonwealth, flounishingbeyond ex 
or even imagination, wantoning and rioting, in. the favours of fortune. which 
have seen poured upon it without stint, chaffering and haggling in by far 
the mst important concern of society, Jike an usurious, pawnbroker,, for a 
few ttousand dollars. In some of the poorer states, such stupid ed 
would be’ more excusable, or rather less unaccountable, for nothing’ can 
excus: it. The rarest thing in nature—certainly, the rarestthing in America 
—is a earned and able judve, at the same time, that he is not only,an the 
imme jate administration of justice, but still more, if possible, by 41s 2m- 
mense jnfluence over the bar and the community at large, beyond, ali price. 
But w Americans do not think so,.or rather we act.as if we did, not.,., The 
only neans of haying a. good bench, is to adopt the English plan —give 
liberal galaries to your judges, let them hold their offices during good ,beha- 
viour, znd when they begin to exhibit symptoms of senility —eor 
to ther that' them pensions are ready to be paid them.’ ‘The last is ‘@ neces- 
sary pat of the system—but it is what the American people’ can never be 
brought to submit to. They are economical, (God save the: mark!) and, 
therefcve, will not spend money without.a and palpable quid pro quo 
—ther are mefaphysial, sai tnsretones the ar cael egg \ 
we know not. why, princtp/e.. ‘hey deem anythi able., Extiaguts 
the light of a od ce hy te to the Fre ings of dotage and 
imbecility—nay, even resort to the abominations of an élective judiciary, 
system—anything rather than adopt the plain, marily, and only sure’means’ 
of securing the greatest blessing, Dut liberty, which civil society can attain 
to, the ablecadministration of the laws.” 2 6 "10H iepyutoo woty eit 

We ought to Have had **The Keepsake” Yast month ; ’we' should 
have then ‘settled the English Anrivals at'‘a blow.” ‘Here it corties, 
perking its beauty into our face, and making all other books (iow we 
have given away all its rivals) look ‘tasteless “and disagreeable, ° *It 
certainly appears the most beautiful of the beauteous ;'and yet we wish 
we still had “The Anniversary” to compare with it. The Bditor affirms 
(and we fully believe him) that eleven thousand guineas’ have been'ex-” 
pended upon this volume. There is more in the sound of this: dm-’ 
mense expense than in its reality. To our ears:“*the "bark is wirur 
than the bite ;” for the expense of a book, and of such’a books! must’ 
increase, in a certain proportion, ‘with ‘reference’ to ‘the *numbersof' 
copies in demand ; and we heartily wish, therefore; “The Keepsake” hud | 
cost the proprietor twenty thousand guineas; for, iti {hat cases his profits ’ 
would have also':doubled? °S)" | p°%a0> sisthenrai odi yd .y'oot!! 


There are four pieces in the volume by Sir Walter Scott ;/twe of the’ 
tales are of a supernatural interest, ‘and oné is “a-égular’ ‘ghost .¢ 
Upon principle, wé shall avoid lending the : 

lation, which must in itself be enormous, of suc ious p 


‘be in the hands 
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life when the tone of their minds may be weakened for ever by such 
injurious impressions. Sir Walter Scott is a father, and ought to shun 
these subjects. 

There is a story, by Lord Normanby, entitled “ Clorinda, a Tale of 
a Bystander,” concerning which we desire to say a few words, both on 
account of the talent displayed in it, and of the direction in which 
that talent has, been employed. It is, we think, stronger. than any 
thing we |have;seen of Lord Normanby’s; but it takes the same 
general line:of feeling with that of ‘* Matilda,” his first work. It is to 
this' that weobject; and we regret that powers so capable of pro- 
ducing compositions so likely and so worthy to obtain popularity, 
should thus adhere to a system of sentiment which we cannot but 
consider as hurtful. Of ‘* Matilda,” the moral tendency was directly 
and osteusibly bad. In the first place, the interest was wholly, thrown 
upon. the sinning parties, while the injured ones were. :nade ridiculous 
antl contemptible. There is no contrast. given—none: of the -conse- 
qaences and punishments of guilt. The catastrophe, instead of ¢carry- 
ing‘with it any awfal lesson, is, however terrible, what might have 
happened to any respectable couple, who, instead of having firmed a 
marriage founded upon adultery, had been “ asked three times. in 


Church.” 


In, the present story, which, although very much shorter,, displays, 
we think, strong evidence of the author’s talents, having become 
mature since the days of ‘‘ Matilda,” the same tone of feeling is:still 
strongly apparent. The consequences of guilt are, it is true, power- 
fully brought out; but still, as before, the whole interest’ of ‘the reader 
i$ drawn to the guilty, while he who is “sinned against” is made so 
utterly odious and despicable as to be nothing short of revolting. 
Lord Normanby is now. some few years older than when he, wrote,.his 
first: work,; and, .we confess, we wonder that he has, uot abandoned 
this view of composition. It gives,, we, are perfectly aware, great 
seope, for. vivid; representations of. the more violent. workings, of the 
heart,.and opportunities of displaying minute acquaintance with its 
metaphysics); but the impression left is always painful, and often, un- 
pleasing; (this, is no; pleonasm. or auti-climax), and, at the clase, we 
cannot, but.wish..that, the author had devoted his pawers to pictures of 
passion as strong but more,pure, to the representation of mtellect as 
exalted, but not.stained or degraded by being devoted to the cause of 
ing to bnwo2 8! : “i 

gag spihd. bok he-understood as wishing to impute more laxity to 
the,i,Tale.of the,Bystender’ than exists ina very large proportion of 
modern: Jiterature ;,, we, are quite aware that Lord. Normanby may 
plead’ the:infliction of poetical, justice—for, if the guilty, persons be so 
drawn.asito. gain,,qur, iuterest,,bey are also awfully punished, and 
‘directly, by the immediate consequences oftheir | guilt itself.. ,But we 

talents like those-visible,im this story should be devoted to 


A ool-which, its author, we doubt not,, will,,soon felis a false one ; 
aud, which,.. moreover; | his taste, must point out, is fast becoming 


2 as the character of the Bystander himself is admirable— 


quite new, and excellently wrought out. 
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The “ Fragment on Canning,” by Sir James Mackintosh, would 
have made an excellent Leading Article within a week after that 


statesman’s death. 

The following powerful bit of Percy Bysshe Shelley—a man extra- 
ordinary in every way—is the only prose article that suits us from its 
length. Any poetry of the volume would never be read, excellent 
as much of it is, in our business-like type— 


ON LOVE. 
BY PERCY BYS3HE SHELLEY. 

“ What is Love? Ask him who liyes what is life; ask him who adores 
what is God. 

‘* | know not the internal constitutiof‘of other men, nor even of the whom 
I now address. 1 see that in some external attributes they resemble me, but 
when, misled by that appearance, I have thought to appeal to something in 
common, and unburden my inmost soul to them, I have found, my language 
misunderstood, like one in a distant and savage land. The more opportu- 
nities they have afforded me for experience, the wider has appeared the in- 
terval between us, and to a greater distance have the points of sympathy 
been withdrawn. With a spirit ill-fitted to sustain such proof, trembling 
and feeble through its tenderness, I have every where sought, and have 


found only repulse and disappointment. 

“« Thou demandest what is Love. It is that powerful attraction. towards 
all we conceive, or fear, or hope, beyond ourselves, when we find within our 
own thoughts the chasm of an insufficient void, and seek to awaken in all 
things that are, a community with what we experience within ourselves. If 
we reason we would be understood ; if we imagine, we would that the airy 
children of our brain were born anew within another's; if we feel, we would 
that another's nerves should vibrate to our own, that the beams of their eyes 
should kindle at once, and mix and melt into our own ; ‘that’/lips of motion- 
less ice should not reply to lips quivering and burning with the heart's best 
blood :—this is Love. is is the bond and the sanction which connects not 


posed: a mirror whose surface reflects only the forms o Vd a at right 
ness : a soul within our own soul that describes a cirele around its proper 
Paradise, which pain and sorrow and evil dare not overleap. 'To this we 
eagerly refer all sensations, thirsting that they should resemble ‘and corre- 


slending capable of clearly estimating our own ; an imagiation which should 
delighted to cherish and unfold in secret, with a frame,.whose n ae 
ightful voice, vi ti the wibeatons our own; Pees 
voice, vibrate with the vibr: * OWN ; ; 
does the type within dlamunea 






1 of 
these in such : lands : 
and unattainable t to which’ tends > and to 


ot ur 
forth the powers of man to arrest the faintest shania then, waieaar te 
possession of which, there is no rest or respite to the heart over which it 
rules, Hence in solitude, or that deserted state when we are surrounded by 
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human beings, and yet they sympathize not with us, we love the flowers, thie 

, the waters, and the sky. Inthe motion of the very leaves of Spring, 
in the blue air, there is then found a secret correspondence with our heart. 
There is Le apa in the tongueless wind, and a melody in the flowing 
brooks and the rustling of the reeds beside them, which, by their inconceiv- 
able relation to something within the soul, awaken the spirits to dances of 
breathless rapture, and bring tears of mysterious tenderness to the eyes, like 
the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one beloved singing to 
you alone. Sterne says that if he were in a desert he would love some 
cypress. Sosoon as this want or power is dead, man becomes a living sepul- 
chre of himself, and what yet survives is the mere husk of what once he was.’ 


Of the embellishments of the volume, how shall we speak in ade- 
quate terms? As engravings, they are, perhaps, unrivalled; for the 
subjects of the engravings, we think that better pictures might have 
been selected. The portrait of Mrs. Peel, engraved by:Charles Heath, 
is brilliant beyond all comparison with any modern work of art of 
equal size. The “ Love” and “ Jealousy” of Stephanoff are, perhaps, 
the, mest interesting of the poetical subjects. Stothard’s “ Garden of 
Boccaccio,” engraved by Engleheart, is quite a gem for those who 
delight in the freshness aud elegance of this highly original master. 





We wish the people who are concerned in literary announcements 
would not send them to us. We cannot discriminate between the 
phrases which render such paragraphs liable to Advertisement duty— 
and we cannot pay for the puffery of others. We are particularly 

ed with those who have got new editions on the anvil. These 
said new editions comprise, the greater part of them, books which we 
never desire to see again; and the books which we really desire in 
new shapes, particularly some of our old favourites, the booksellers 
pay no heed to. Among the books which we are anxious to havé in 
our libraries, at the cheapest rate of modern paper and print, are 
these :—Coriat’s Crudities, Wilson’s Reports, Moll Flanders, Purchas’ 
Pilgrimage, Nourjahad, Cudworth’s Intellectual System, John 
Buncle, Stanley’s History of Philosophy, The Fool of Quality, The 
Adventures of Little Jack, Lord Lyttleton’s Letters.—Upon the last 
mentioned book we have an amusing communication from a ‘Bencher 
of the Inner Temple, which we shall now print :— 
-- * J think this book is sufficient to shake all faith in what is called 
‘internal evidence’ in literary disputes. That these letters are not 
written by Lord Lyttleton proves to what a degree of perfection lite- 
rary simulation can be carried. I was familiar with the letters long 
before L.ever heard a doubt as to their authenticity. When I first was 
told that they were by another ‘hand, I said, ‘ If that be so, I will 
never believe in the internal evidence of a book ;’: and, now that the 
truth (which, I believe, was always currently reported, but which I 
had never chanced to hear) is become fully known to me, I certainly 
never will trust to such evidence, unless corruborated by extraneous 
circumstances. ‘The Jetters bear, to an extraordinary degree, the cha- 
racter of being the easy, unpremeditated talk of an acute and culti- 
yated mind. There is not the slightest trace of effort or restraint of 
any kind. It is true that ordinary letters have more (though in these 


ry 
there isa good deal) of merely passing end insignificant topics ; but 
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this never shook my faith in them; for, I concluded, that (as ought 
always to be the case) the majority of such parts had been omitted in 
arranging them for publication. Setting the question of authorship 
aside, it is inpossible that there can be more delightful reading than 
these celebrated letters. They are always ‘lively, always acute, dis- 
playing great knowledge of the world, and of human nature, and, here 
and there, making a remark of a depth beyond ‘what, from their gene- 
ral lightness of style, would be anticipated. They area little wicked, 

occasionally, itis true; but that is the more in character, and they are 
never offensive. The vice is that of an accomplished, not of ‘a coarse, 
profligate. Nor is the profligacy wholly unredeemed.» There is: occa- 
sioial indication both of generosity of feeling and. of ‘goodness of 
heart, seldom possessed by men of dissolute manners.) /Such 
men are often careless and good-humoured, ‘but: rarely» good-na- 
tured, im its truer and higher sense. When'they are so, the-wnion is, 
generally, very fascinating ; and, certainly, in this case, a strong” 'feel- 
ing of favour towards:the party is the result of (that which rk re to 
be) the exhibition of his mind and heart in perfect undress: ) 

‘“* There is ‘also a very great quantity of something between wit end 
humour, though not exactly either, in these letters. The story of the 
King of the Cats, and, still more, the History of the Phow Pudding, 
are aumirable! The latter, also, has the merit of | being the best receipt 
for aplum padding extant. ‘The reasons too, which he gives for the 
severity of his father’s anathemas against his intrigaing * with two 
ladies of quality at once’—how tine and keen the ‘satire! «The first 
Lord ‘Lyttleton was.a good man, and an affectionate father; but ‘he 
was an egregious twaddler; and that in itself was enough ‘to-counteract 
al] his usefulness im the education of his son. Although, writing to ‘ 
you, I do net profess to give quotations, I cannot ‘resist transeribimg 
the following remarks, for the sake of their-extreme’justice, force, and 
truth :—* I. do mot mean to write disrespectfully of my father; but: he was 
very ignorant of mankind ;—though an able writer, with considerable 
understanding and knowledge, he was almost childish in “his mandge- 
nent of domestic parental concerns. ‘He wanted:that necessary dis- 
cernment which enables a father to read the character of dis child, to 
watch its growing dispositions, and gently mould ‘them to his: will. +I 
have been sacrificed to family vanity,and at ‘a time ‘hem I! was not 
sensible of it. There is a good’ deal of difference ‘betwedn«a good 
man and a good father. Ihave known bad mew 'whovexdelle nity 
father as much in parental care, as he was superior !tothem in real 
virtue. Being the only boy, and only hope of' the’ family, and taught 
almost before I could understand ‘it, that: I had an’ hereditary and 
collateral right to genius, talents, “and ‘virtue, ' ‘my earliest. vprattle 
was the subject of continual admiration; as I increased in years, I 
was encouraged in ‘boldness, which ‘partial fancy called! manly confi- 
dence; while. sallies of impertinerce, for which T ought to have’ been 
scourged, were fondly and fatally considered:as «marks of un/astonish- 
ing prematurity of abilities... After travelling, without ‘any control 
in point of expense, and gratifying every excess and every passion, 
at my return, because I made a bold flowery speech in parliament, 


I was received at home with a warmth, sy and aght, ang sesSamagh 
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which were due to virtue alone. To give solidity to my character, 
and to correct youthful inexperience, a rich and amiable young lady 
was chosen for my wife. I confess she was handsome, and had 
many good qualities; but she was cold as an anchorite, and though 
formed to be the best wife in the world to a good husband, was 
by no means calculated to reclaim a bad one.’ These are among 
the more sober reflections ;,and are, L think, admirable.. ‘The chief 
fire, however, of the book lies in the invectives against the sycophants 
who abandoned, and affected to censure, Mr. Lyttleton, when he lay 
under the ban of his father’s displeasure. Their is a vein of this in 
the folowing letter, (which purposes .o be) written immediately on 
hearing of his father’s death : but there are other qualities in it also: 
—‘And-I awoke, and behold I wasa Lord!) No disagreeable change 
fromy:infernal dreams, and an uneasy pillow, from insignificance 
and, desertion, to. a peerage, with all its privileges, and a good 
estate! The carriage of those about me is already altered, and 
L, shall) now have itin my power to look down on those who have 
pretended to disdain. me; my coronet shall glitter. scorn at them, 
and insult their low souls to the extreme of mortification, . I) have 
réeéived aietter from that dirty parasite » full of ‘condolence 
andi congratulation, with a my lord in. every line. Iwill make that 
rascal lick the dust; and when he has flattered me till his tongue is 
parched with hes, I will upbraid him with his meanness and duplicity, 
and tara my back upon him for ever. May eternal ignominy overtake 
me} if, J{\have not-ample revenge on him, and a score or two more of 
reptiles of the same character! Iwill make the tenderest vein in their 
hearts ache with my reproach !’—Who would think that this: was-not 
written: by the person. into whose mouth it is put 2 How exactly it. 
speaks the feelings of aman of great vices and abilities, but ‘not of 
greatomind, who was, suddenly become possessed of the power to re- 
venge\and| return the indignities-shewn him. by persons he despised ! 
oi9Dhe: more; L dwell, upon this charming little, book, the more its 
awthorship is to me matter.of wonder. Nay, its authorship, as regards 
talent;as well as inithe view! in which I have hitherto considered it, 
surptisesme.| It is the: work of Mr. Coombe, a literary gentleman of 
the list age, who,lately died very far advanced in years... He wrote in 
his: youth a: book called the ‘Diaboliad,’ which IL have never seen, and 
im his old) age, ia work very widely known, ‘The Tour of Dr. Syntax.’ 
Of; this;,Rowlandson’s prints form the chief attraction... It is, vain to 
seek in the: grotesqueness-of this work, sometimes funny, but more 
often: feeble,, the: fine: irony and wit, the force, on the delicacy, of the 
fascinating, book upov which I have been remarking. | In every point 
ofixiew, \it) is a literary, phenomenon, of a very extraordinary kind. 

[ eteov ui lovegooewmatlie , 

«We had: intended to: have written ia long article about what are 
now’ technically calldd,‘s Juvenile Annuals,” We should therein have 
most gravely :dis¢ussed:all thei merits ‘and demerits of.the children’s 
books of the present day ;. but we have found the ‘subject much tco 
grave and important for our present leisure. We shall, however, 
return to it. In the mean time, we must say a few words of the 
pretty little volumes before us; and, fortunately, we have little 
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advice to bestow, and very few complaints to prefer, to the respec- 
tive editors. We like nothing i in our vocation. better than an honest 
opportunity of indulging in conscientious praise. 

“ The Christmas Box,” edited by one of the most amiable of men, 
who would never feel happier than in making: children happy, is 
this year quite unexceptionable. It has no ghost-story, made doubly 
dangerous by the talent of a Lockhart. Equal in genius, though 
far, far beyond that story, in its: power of contributing to the real 
pleasure of children, without exciting one: unhappy feeling, is the 
‘ Garry Owen’ of Miss Edgeworth. Is it impossible to extract any 
portion of this delightful tale. It is full of truth and nature in 
every part; and there are parts which show a knowledge of the 
perplexing human nature of children, which no one but Miss Edge- 
worth ever penetrated. There are some pretty poetical sketches 
of Natural History by Mary Howitt ; and the visit to: the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, by Mrs. Markham, is an admirable notion, but surely 
not worked out enough. Altogether, this little book is. quite worthy 
the talents of its editor (Mr. Crofton Croker), and his contributors. 
It is wholly illustrated with weod-cuts, which we think is judicious, 
The cheapness and excellence of this mode of embellishment offer, 
particular advantages in a book for children. Young persons want 
sketches rather than pictures ; and Mr. Brooke, with a few spirited 
lines, has done enough to excite the imagination of the dullest of 
children. 

“ The New Year's Gift,” edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts, is marked 
by the same taste and correctness which distinguish “* The Literary 
Souvenir.” ‘The work is altogether adapted for children: of more 
advaneed age than those who will be likely to peruse the “ The 
Christmas+box.” It will admirably suit the young ladies. in. the 
higher classes of boarding-schools; and we are quite sure that these 
interesting persons could not employ their leisure more innocently 
and happily than in the perusal of these volumes. We are particu- 
larly pleased with ‘Juvenile Gardeners——a paper containing the 
simplest and prettiest instructions for the profitable pursuit of that 
delightful occupation, which all children, purely brought up, are so 
fond of, if they have opportunity for its cultivation, Mr, Watts 
has a poem, an Address ‘‘ to a dear little Boy,” which, is eer 
touching. 

‘The Juvenile Forget-me-Not,” edited by Mrs. Hall, is die- 
tinguished for the same species of excellence a3 the work, ‘of Mrs. 
Watts. The execution of this book is not at all i Abs, some of 
the plates are, we think, more carefully engraved. 
works will each run the same race of generous saa and. of 
unlimited success, as their more ambitious se MR tore ibd yuo 


Plague take it, here “ Tux a 100 ym 
when the whole Magazine ought to be a 
If it had been four-and-twenty hours 
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review of it, in full, oaneene how to judge; and, as 
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by using their own judgment. But, we fear, this is out of the ques- 
tion. It is, to be sure, somewhat antiquated to think it necessary 
to read a book, in order to review it; but it is a weakness we are 
unluckily subject to. We do read books that we criticise, and we 
cannot gulp four volumes at a moment's notice. Let us look at it. 
‘ Dedication — humph! can’t read dedications. — Introduction — 
Scene: A dressing-room, splendidly furnished—violet curtains— 
mother-o'-pearl—frosted silver—buhl !— Heavens and earth, what 
can all this splendour mean ! ”————We have read the Introduction ; 
and, at all events, we shall be able to give a review of thai to our 
readers ; for it stands alone ; and may be read, marked, learnt, and 
inwardly digested, without any knowledge of the work which it. pre- 
cedes. - For, it is not an introduction to ‘“‘ The Disowned,”’ so much 
as a review of Pelham and of Pelham’s reviewers—and a disquisition 
about “The Disowned”’ being of a very different nature from his 
predecessor: in the course of which there are some erudite com- 
ments upon novel-writing and reading in general. 

The cadre of the introduction is very happily contrived. The 
author of “ Pelham” comes, in some degree of dudgeon, to visit 
that young gentleman himself, to vent his displeasure at having 
been, by the ignorant world, identified with the subject of his bio- 
graphy. The somewhat egregiously splendid dressing-room, of 
which the reader has had a glimpse, is the said Mr. Pelham’s, of 
whose notions of dress a very (perhaps too) detailed account was 
given in the history of his life. And, certainly, we can scarcely con- 
ceive the possibility of the existence of such a temple of vesture as 
this; unless Lord Foppington had been furnished with Aladdin's 
lamp. The author is desired to wait a few moments—with the 
assurance, that there are two very amusing books on the dressing- 
table ; one proves to be the “ Essay on the Human Understanding,” 
the other an “ Essay on the Human Hair;” which, we suppose, is 
meant to be symbolic of Pelham attending equally to the inside and 
the outside of the subject of Gall’s philosophy. The description of 
his person, altogether, which is given with the utmost miouteness of 
detail, is another instance of that magnificent grandiloquence of 
affectation, which so often hovers between being very excellent and 
very bad: 

The dialogue begins with considerable grumpiness, on the part of 
the duthor, at having ‘been universally pointed at as Pelham himself 
as the man who breakfasts in a bath, and eschews the lavatory 
erties Of Windsor soap ;” and he says—and here we suspect the 
or if Meant to speak, “IT have never wished to favour the world 
with ‘my character, its eccentricities, or its secrets; nor should I 
ever be disposed; in thé person of any hero of romance, to embody, 
or delineate myself; yet the world cannot know this; and it has 
long become a pe tlat vice ‘in criticism to confound and’ amalga- 
mate the hero with the author.” Nothing’ can be more true than 
this. If any unhappy author take ‘it into his head to write a book, 
in which the hero loquitur, all the vices and follies of that personage 
are set down as the author’s own ; while any redeeming qualities are 
attributed only to the enormous self-deception of self-love. It is a 
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piece of most outrageous unfairness, and therefore general, almost 


without exception. 
The colloquy proceeds ; and Mr. Pelham thus answers his indig- 
nant friend :— 


Have you done, my dear Sir? ‘Now, let me in @ word. That you 
have been taken for me, it is much easier to than to prove—eliem ! 
And those whe have-once seen you, and dreamt runeund i flatter my- 
self, soon be undeeeived in so “an error. However, if you wish 
hereafter to avoid a confusion, W you say rightly is@ common error in 
criticism, draw all your heroes tees a fault, Not a. pm of the 
whole tribe will ever then suspect you of copying from 
me what is to atone to you for bearing the | besten. oF 
Dieu f is the honour nothing > Consider 
thought to resemble me?” Besides, my nd, piety ry 3 
spring of Cadmus, employ all their ferocity in ' 
is not-a part of my = once ry which nse mg te _ 
another, no do» vally judicious, not especially singled out | 
praise. That w.sich some declare the most frivolous pay some also 
declare the most profound. One praises the gay sce n: 
serious—another s the serious, and vituper ates the 
you to forsake the tragic, and anticipates wht th 
of the comic—another eee waite you ing th penn 
live, but to devote yourself solely to * agit 
heart’ In short, your antagonists are like the 



























to the thy, and receive their congratulations on 
this all: the flattering confusion wh bch identified you ata a vi 
rably connected with my existence ; ‘a you will suffer me 
you some of the distinguished compliments which, but. 
you would never have enjoyed. ‘To begin then : Did not’ 
London time that two persons must have writter mt 
tures, and that no single individual could have bl ‘so mt ck 

city as I possess, (I m pot if, these ste The seat Sata. 
with the passion and gravity displayed in certain pass: 
volume, indicative of a less facetious and delightful bias. of int 
not another eritic roundly declaim against the stupidity of the pub 
discovering that you were also the author of ‘Vivian G ty,’ a boc 
with all its fatilts, is, you yourself allow, exceedingly clev 
Morning Post,in a charming little anecdote, assert 
a personage than the immortal Ude?—and did not 
affirm, so naturally did vou dalneate pidkpockets, that oll 
short of a pickpocket yourself? Pe gchaet dash pr tes 


We wonder which we are—the tiger or the crocodile; ; 
the crocodile, as we admired that part of the book the 
occasioned us to shed tears. But we think ep reper viel 
off even notwithstanding ; for, if we do ; 


the key in which the introductory 
_ the pepe 


owned” is pi 
gree, have taken. tigne we rr 


talks of Reason, w 










say has ‘nothing.at 


all to do with Passion. “We beg to py np sens ey strongly : 
we could prove it has a great deal to say to Passion, if we had room 
to write an essay on the subject ; but we suspect that a considerable 
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share of the reason here alluded to consists in the metaphysics of the 
feelings, and those we shall be very glad to see treated of by the Au- 
thor of Pelham. 

We fear we cannot deceive ourselves into the placid belief, that our 
representations had any share ji in this desirable consummation. Dates 
are stubborn things... Our ete percored on October the first, and 
we cannot but apprehend t The Disowned” was then three parts 
written. However, it willbe flattering both to the author and our- 
selves if we not,—it will show his extraordinary rapidity of 
es gg pre we shall take credit for having given it its present 


| ‘to set be before our readers thé’ “ shadows. cast before” the 
ning o wned,” We shall talk about it next month in our 
Ld sbyle of. sincerity, and we may.then take the.author’s, exposition 
own intentions to assist us in our critique. . The following ob- 
sepvotions on. novel-writing in geueral, we think well worthy of con- 
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is one of the least ordinary occurrences in that human life which a novel is 
to portray ; but also from the more daily things of this motley world—from 
its common places, as well as its events—from our employments, as well as 
our passions—from our conversations, as well as our actions—from our 
humours, as well as our objects. . And as, (contrary, Mr. Pelham, to your 
opinion), every person we meet in life does not exercise an influence over our 
fate, so, neither, I think, should every character in a novel conduce to the 
catastrophe. Nor, perhaps, will the main story have a Tess resemblance to 
probability, if the reader be led through many scenes, which amuse or 
interest in themselves, but are not essential-to the unfolding of the plot. 
Plot, indeed, though the first requisite im a drama, I am tempted to con- 
sider, (shall I ss it?) one of the last in a novel; and-only so far of 
advantage, as it heightens interest or increases attention. « If, however, the 
interest and the attention can be secured by other means, as in the incom- 
parable novels of Hope, Le Sage, Fielding, and Goldsmith—whether; by the 
wit or the spirit of recital—by the admission into character; that show which 
delights the shallow no less than the wise—by the animation of 
by the spells of language—of thought—of humour, or of passion;so much 
the greater, in my opinion, is the merit of the author, and so much the juster 
his ¢ ion of the true nature of the novel. I own that I say this dis- 
interestedly, for I myself have not had the temerity to trust, solely, or mdeed 
chiefly, to other sources than the developement of a for interest.- Non 
TMGARED bby Ue deboutlal to Cades hd apa eal to ish onda 
authorship may be essential to those w i to the inferi i 
Tt part ved very wise in Hobbes to thank Nene * that. he had read 
so few books; but the same thanksgiving might seem any thing but wise 
in the mouth of @ captain in the Blues! For my part,: fore I have 
bestowed no little pains on the conception, the progress, and the dénouement 
of my story. ‘Nevertheless, I must frankly confess, that I have not scrnpled 
to wander from the exact line of narration, whenever my excursions seemed 
likely ‘to obtain a néw msight into character, or a new deduction from: hfe 
Hence the episodes and the number of characters which you are pleased to 
condemn in me: and hence, too, a variety of style, as well as of character, 
which you may possibly condemn too. It seems to me not enough to andi- 
vidualize the persons introduced, but also, in some: measure, to modulate 
the tone of our own deseription into a harmony, as it were, with the cha- 
racter we describe.” oh 

We, agree with this doctrine to a very great, but not quite the full, 
extent here laid down. . It saves _a world of labour, certainly, in 
these days of rapid writing ; and, aps, le jeu, or rathér lé travail, ne 
vaut pas la chanilelle, after all. However, if the characters and the in- 
cidents, though not logically necessary to tht ‘Catastrophe, be soine- 
what conducive to the progress of the story, or'the developaient of 
the principal characters, surely so much the etter 72 oY to asm 

But time wanes. The printer wants our man we 
to read the book. ‘So, here ! off goes our pa 

within 






















we vibe , draw our = e's-leng th’ of the fender, 
seize our ivory-knife, and now for chapter first.’ Bat no. ’ We Hitive 
still sonie fils to Hiei qvuqied hee Hf ge By) iatot 
We afl gotten (ie hele wold ake Wek geo 
tention fa high "of Liverpool, 
upon whom 4 ! DAU y) the ‘réputation of 
having edited “‘ The Winter’s Wreath,” We have certainly sinned 
doubly in this particular instanee. We conferred ‘Mr. Tartt an 
honour which he disclaims ; and we inquired, *— is Mr. Mer- 


ritt?”’ when, it appears, that gentleman's fame is in the mouth of 
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everyone. The best apology we can make is, to print Mr. Tartt’s 
letter, which he clearly intends us to do :— 


Tue “ Winter's WREATH.” 





“ Some men have greatness thrust upon them.” 





To. the Eprror of the London Magazine, 
Liverpool, 12 Nov. 1828. 

Sir.—I should be “ baculo magis quam lauro dignus” if I did not at once 
disclaim any title to the flattering notice you were pleased to take of me, 
under the impression.that I was the Editor of the “‘ Winter's WREATH.” 
The honour does not belong to me—and the mistake is one which I had taken 
some pains to guard against: having merely co-operated on this, occasion 
with my: friend Mr. Chorley—a gentleman whose family add to the already- 
numerous gifted and poetical members of the society of friends. The mate- 
rials for the Winter's Wreata were chiefly collected and arranged by him; 
and to him your commendations, both commercial and literary, may with 
great propriety be transferred. Your question of “‘ who is Mr. itt” has 
excited some amusement in the circles where he is valued and esteemed. 
He was formerly the Editor of one of our best weekly papers, The Liver- 
eee Advertiser ; and when the now-thread-bare subject of 

jamentary Reform was fiercely [agitated, he took part in the discussion, 
in @ pamphlet addressed to Mr. Roscoe, which attracted the favourable notice 
of the Edinburgh Review. He has also written some valuable articles on 


ag ag in the Journal of Science *. ; 
» With the exception of the interested attack of an obscure London publi- 
eation, the contnibutors to the WinrgR’s WreatsH have every reason to be 
satisfied with the gratifying manner in which their labours have been_re- 
ceived. I have mentioned the name of the Editor without his permission, 
though I hope (as it is now generally known here) without impropriety. 
The Passage of the Civil, Wars is written by a female member of the 
same family. 
~.UEshall soon have borne my undeserved honours a full month; and, cheer- 
fully relinquishing them to their true owner, | 
83 9 | I am, with great neepect, 

ir, , 
a? Your obedient Servant, 
oat oe wali | Wn. M. Tarrr. 


.. ©Taves: or tae. Great St. Bernarp,” which. are understood to 
be written by,the author of Salathiel, must be popular. They are 
lively and eloquent, humourous and pathetic, in the right places ; and 
full of highly powerful description. Mr. Croly is unquestionably a 
man of very great, talents and acquirements, and can excel in any 
walk... of literature to .which he applies himself... We. cannot help 
thinking, however, that the brilliancy with which he paints every 
scene. and person which come across him, slightly detract from the 
truth and nature of his incidents and descriptions. He is always 
“forcible, never dull; but this perpetual force and vivac y. are on some 


_oveasions obtained by.a tone of exaggeration, both in his comic and 
Ris ecrionis moods, ‘he following extract 1 a fir example both of 
his extraordinary merits, and his ‘very, slight defects :—the story is 
called “The Woes of Wealth.” A retired barrister, living happily 

* Mr. Merritt was also, I understand, introduced by the Opium Eater to the 
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| with his wife and children on a very moderate patrimony, has sud- 
denly the misery to have a large fortune left him :— 


“Time pressed. I set off at day-break for London; plunged into the 
tiresome details of legateeship ; and after a fortnight’ s toil, infinite weariness, 
and longings to breathe in any atmosphere unchoked by a. million of chim- 


neys, to sleep where no rolling of equipages should.disturb my rest, 
and to enjoy society without being trampled on by dowagers fifty deep, I saw 
my cotiage roof once more. 


. i But where was the cheerfulness that onee made it more'than a palace to 
me? The remittances that I had made from London were already conspir- 
ing against may. quiet I could scarcely get a kiss from either of m girls, 

were in such merciless haste to make their dinner ‘ toilet.’ kind 
and comely wife was actually not to be seen; and her apology, delivered by a 
‘| coxcomb in silver lace to the full as deep as any in the sugar-baker’s service, 
' was, that * his lady would have the honour of waiting on me as sqov'as she was 
i dressed. This was of course the puppy's own version of the message; ‘but 
its meaning was clear, and it was ominous, 

« Dinner came at last: the table was loaded with awkward Sr pula 
but it was as close an imitation as we could yet contrive: of our 
; neighbour's displa: ras No less than four footmen, discharged as 
e 


reve 


verseMltied freon household of a duke, waited pi our four chairs, to 
make thejr remarks on our style of eating in contrast with the 
formanees at their late master's. But Mrs. Molasses had four. The 


argument was unanswerable. Silence and sullenness sonennees -Baenet ' 
banquet ; but on the retreat of the fhe fogs guaignes ‘whe us the 

attending, the whole tale of evil is the popularity of man ? 
The wh e family had Sesdy doo from the highest favouritism jnto the 


most disrepute. A kind of little rebellion raged st usin the village : 
we were hate, sored, and libelled on all sides. eA 


nets for the viginage d the last. fort years, led the 

| souket"ane the right a in a rn mt fe eed 

souls; an sight o n e 

sempstress in a lase. The flame Sagce d seared cog of 
my chaise-cart was irritated at the Bate ay om in a whieh my fasaly 
now moved aboye the heads of mankind, Theron rumour ‘hat champagne had 







apes fan, 


site 
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tune had, as usual, been enormously exaggerated ; and at man who had 
a debt to pay, ora purchase to make, conceived himself ‘bound to appl 
first to his old and excellent friend, to whom the accommodation for a month 
or two must be such a trifle.” If I had listened to a tenth of those compli- 
ments, ‘ their old and excellent friend’ would have only preceded them to a 
jail. In some instances I eomplied;*and so far only siowed my folly ; for 
who loves his ‘creditor ?»» My refusal of course increased the host of my 
enemies ; and'I was pronounced purse-proud, beggarly, and unworthy of the 
notice of the ‘ true gentlemen, who knew how to spe their money 
“ Yet, though I was to be thus abandoned by my fox chuniting” friends, I 
was by no means to feel myself the inhabitant of a solitary world. If the 
saddest discovery of kindred could cheer me under my calamities, no man 
might have passed a gayer life. For a long succession of years I had not 
seen a howpltalitics of rive ot that they altogether disdained even the humble 
, or the humble help of my purse; on the contrary, 


they liked toe hiked both s ingly, and and would have exhibited their affection in 
enjoying them as often 

** But I had early ad a © Sonnenen: which I recommend to all men. 

Tanade use of no ise on the subject of our mutual tendencies, I knew 


them to be selfish, beggarly in the midst of wealth, and artificial in the ful- 
ness of etd rons mn. 1 disdained to play the farce of civility with them. I 

nor quarrelled with them ; but ‘I quietly shut my door, and at 
last santiniiosbed no foot of their generation inside it. They hated me mortally in 
eonsequence, and I knew it, I despised them, and I conclude they aw 
paren But I was resolved that they should not despise me ; and I secured 

by not suffering them to feel that they had made me their dupe. 
Be ek wil] had not soothed their tempers ; and I was honoured with 


ot But now, as if vem Fry cncen hidden in the ground like weeds only waiting 
_ for the shower, a new and boundless crop of relationship sprang up. Within 
the first fortnight after my return, 1 was overwhelmed with congratulations 
from east, west, north, and south; and every postscri ai pointed with a 
request for re fara with boards and public bflices of all kinds; with India 


, secretaries, and colonial patrons, for the provision of 
| sons, Ba gi cousins, to the third and fourth generation. 
tM ? gj decharations that I had no influencé with ministers were 


venetved with resolute ro I was charged with old obligations con- 
ferred. on my grand grandfathers and andmothers, and finally, the "ar gee 
wetter at my gentlest » were looked upon as a compound o 
hypocrisy. Before a the king oak he had iced tol my 
Poscreee serie the om, contrived to plan 
some individual who ems oe poke as bound to say the 
‘ould of his eartess, purse-pro ,a sman, 

weit ave sturdily borne up against all this while I could keep the 
viehadest oud of my ‘own county. But what man can abide a daily skirmish 
- youd his shouse ? I began to think of retreating while 1 was yet able to show 





thead; for, rom aetiacrp ha belligerancy, I loved to 

‘sa happy ham : nape loved the - ng of those old Mal humble 

ena thers aces rugred dee Perales pes I liked to 
hear the 





poet the Br the tips of and the still. privet hl pect. 
fon neys that that amped tr le pps where the a . 






‘polities ; the 
ieee se eat the drama, ‘phi i carer feo 


Aristotle ; and my mild and excellent father-in-law the curate, 
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a bottle after they were gone to dream of bow-knots and bargains for the 


next day. 
‘“* But m; delights were now all crushed. Another Midas, all I touched 


had turned “9 gold; and I believe in my soul that, with his ham I got credit 
for his ass’: ears. 


‘* Howeves, I had long felt that’ contempt for n which every 
man feels De knows of what miserable materi Mei ——how much of 
it is mere abl urdityhow much malice—how much’ more ‘frothy fool 


and matdlin gossip of the empty of this empty generation? ‘'“’What was it 
to me if the frown ehildren’ of our idle community, ‘the’ male’ babblers, and 
the female extters-up of character, voted me, m their common- 
the blackest 4f black. sheep? T'was still’strong in‘ the* ‘solid 
worth them gil." “ey 

* Let no man smile when T say that, on reckoning up + this "Thebati baie of 
sound j ‘gent and inestimable fidelity I fo my muster ‘reduced'to 
three; and those three of so aaiaitinbathe a class‘as: the Grey ene excise 
man, the eqt ally grey-headed ‘solicitor, and the ctirate: 29° «| HAN 

« But let ¢ be remembered that a man must take his’ friends ag fortiine 
wills ; that hz who can even imagine that he has three is under rare cireumn' 
stances’; an} that, as to the romance, time, which mellows'and mollifies so 
many things,’ may so far extract the professional virus out of exeiseman and: 


peat de as 10 léave them both ‘not incapable of entering into the’ ‘Patrik’ of 
umanity.”" 

It is diff-sult,.to ‘analyze the plots of a. variety, of ei ote inhi 
Mr«,Groly's work is composed. It would be injustice. to, the ,author 
and to: the yublic-—for meagre abstracts can give no idea of the. spirit 
with which 4 thése’ plots are worked out }~and the public: wilball read 
the stottes' nd’ ‘be moved to tears or laughter De: en ‘without°our 
help. 4 eae cad jabs 

Sir ‘Rict Pariytps’ “PrrsonAL Tour throu the Uni 
Kingdom,. Secctibin ing Living Objects sh ia oes tue 
nical (? Sneethe days of Drunken Barnaby there. wasn ver,any 
“ Progress’ go full of excellent fun.as that of this most: renow 
On the 27ty:0f July, 1828 (it was a very rainy morning: we recollect) 
Sir Richarc Phillips took the road to St. Albans, intent on high philo- 
sophy, and ¢he desire to sell his) books. ‘‘.I may»venture):te.state, 
even to the proudest of my readers, that my chief ebject.in making 
this tour hes been to introduce to the preceptors and preceptresses 
of the United. Kingdom, a system) of instruction, calculated! to give 
the complerest effect. to. their. valuable, labours.” /.‘*;,At;:the, time of 
writing thi: advertisement 1 have progressed through. five counties, 
and Lam iar from boasting when I state that my journey -basiresem- 
bled.a‘Parumen.” Neverdid any hero, of the saddle-bag go. forth) 
for mon¢y- and. orders, with such-high pretensions, \“,A,manisown 
self,” says ourigreat reformer of literature, ‘f in; his; estimation is the 
largestibbject in mature!» Sir Richard, must- be very, large! indeed; 
for he tells us that he has pervaded the country.; (Den-Quixote and 
Hudibras'were:fools to him in his) exploits.| dn OS gt 
despatches: Lord (Bacon at asingle blowin. od) ow 


“ Gorhanbuty Woods lay to ity léft, the residence of the adore Earl of 
Verulam, a mgd ames! slpy* xem wey ae bee ol 
of his enormous crimes. Yes—his enormous crimes ; crcmree tee tind 
palliate them ? A judge who pursued to ruin and death men who dared 
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complain of his corruptions, and who to save himself afterward 

his oppressions, and left them without doubt, was doubly wicked, it he wes 
wise enough to estimate his own turpitude. The deliberate crimes of wisdom 
are more enormous, and the apologists of able rogues ought to beware of 
this dilemma. Such a state culprit should not be forced upon us as an 
authority for indirect, or equivocal discoveries, , To say.the best, and all that 
can be said of him, he eloquently advised. a.system of experiments in phi- 
losophy, in which howeyer.he.was not original. He, exposed some follies of 
the ‘schools; which..must soon have died under, the weight. of their own 
absurdity, But at, the same time he weakly maintained the fundamental 
error, that the earth is the centre of the universe, and yielded his high autho- 
rity in support.of the absurd laws against witchcraft, giving a too. ready 
countenance fo the superstitions of his royal master. Nor ought.it ever.to 
be foxgotten; that. in the plenitude of his power, he sacrificed 7H GREATER 
RALBIGH, @ Manin every sense his superior. Did he leave one. discovery 
wpe otngor end yét it is an affected fashion, to praise him, as the reviver 
of philosophy, owing to some reasonings and some theoretical projects, but 
really, of uo other value than to round the periods of declaimers and book. 


“I hope.I violate no just principle in these observations... But if we - 
promise with such flagrant deeds as those of Bacon, there seems an end of 
public virtue. _ Let any one turn to the documents in the Biographia Britan- 
nica, or to any full record of his crimes and his confession of them—let, any 
one examine the intrinsic merit. of his actual discoveries in philosophy, 
though i any one can ‘be set forth it ‘will be a proof'of great acuteness— 
and’ then let'it be-decided, whether if Bacon’s works and his ‘bad example 


were forgotten, an opprobrium would not be removed from science and wis- 
dom: {To maintain that philosophical deductions should be founded ‘on fact 
and, experiment is true, but trite; yet to assert that the promulgation ef so 


obvious a truism was a discovery sufficient to atone for confessed venality 
in_a-judge, and cruelty in its support, is an experiment.on the patience of 
mankind. In every sense too I prefer the utility of, Raleigh to Bacon ;_ while 
I can never forget, not only that Raleigh was barbarously imprisoned during 
fhé' whole ‘time that Bacon was im power, but that the horrible burnings of 
witdliés'aitived at their climax'in that time.’ If such is’ philosophy, it is at 
any tate only’ Baconian Philosophy, but from such, in the language of) the 
Litany, I:fervently:exclaim, ‘Good Lord, deliver us.” | 
oiAfter this) there can be no doubt that Sir Richard Phillips is the 
man oto ‘establish a newsystem of education. Newton he killed 
long? ago ‘by theforce of his philosophy ;—and so proutl is he of the 
deed, otat'at Derby ‘(as he will duly record in his‘hext’ portion of 
this #mmortalwork) the doughty knight publicly exclaimed, with 
reference to thé.utter extinction by him of all belief in: that: false 
creedof-the man whom credulous people used to cail the greatést of 
England's soris+* Poot! Newton—Poor Newton.” ‘Poor Watt, on 
thé saifié Gcéasion; ‘came in fora share of the-Bibliopolist’s' indig- 
fidtion fant! thé Steam-engine was pronounced to 'be the most con- 
tenptiblesof machines): But we are anticipating what Sir Richard 
will doubtless tell UWS sis Hs rt 260 9n i fly ag allot 
on'Paeauthorof' the Intertogative System of Education’: ‘has not 
only overthrown the Newtonian: philosophy, ‘and‘‘has) inthe book 
before us, annihilated, .the...indactiye, system, of,,Bacon, but he has 
made the people of Hertfordshire put ‘‘ a coating of yellow wash” 
on their cottages. “I flatter myself that my strong observations on 
the subject in ‘ the Walk to Kew,’ and in the Series of the Monthly 
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Magazine, have had a certain, though slow effect.” Further, he has 
established “ Book-Sogieties” throughout England. <I take credit 
to myself for having been instrumental in propagating such institu- 
tions.” We can scarcely believe that even Sir Richard Phillips has 
had power to do any such thing; though certainly his powers in 
every way are wonderful ;—and he has a right notion of what should 
be done for the improvement of the human race :—*“ I love the 
man,” says he, “ whe is a manly man—the man who has genius 
and feeling enough to fill up the Seven Ages of Shakspeare ; and in 
the study of human nature, I regard the compound of its Abelards 
and Heloises, its Petrarchs and its Lauras, as the true philosophy of 
wisdom.” To some this may be unintelligible; but we are quite 
convinced that Sir Richard Phillips, the’ Inventor of the Inter- 
rogative System, the destroyer of the Newtonian. philosophy, the 
insatiate devourer of Bacon and greens *, the propagator of book- 
clubs, and the yellow-washer of cottages, is in a fair way “ to fill up 
the Seven Ages of Shakspeare,” and to reach the climax of 


* Seeond childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 





3 


What ! a French Annual published in London! Aye, truly, and a 
very pretty thing it is—‘ Le Petit Bijou.—Truly it deserves its 
name. We see it is by a professor of French, M. d’Emden; and it 
is exactly the sort of book to put into the hands of a young person 
studying the language. We have not room to give an extract of 
length from it;—but we cull the following epigram, which very 
spiritedly inculcates an excellent moral:— 


Inscription pour une maison de jeu. 
“ Tl est trois portes & cet antre . Pe 
L’espoir, l'infamie, et la mort, £i¢ 
C’est par la premiére qu’on entre; ae 
C’est par les deux autres qu’on sort,” 
Sir Richard is a Pythagorean in diet, and lives chiefly om eabbage., 


a 
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